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PREFACE. 



The object of the present work is to vindicate the 
antiquity, and to assert the nobility, of our Finglish names 
— ^to explain their meaning, and to assign their place in 
the Teutonic fiuuily. 

I have endeavoured to shew — in opposition to the 
generally received opinion — that a very large proportion 
of them are as old as Anglo-Saxon times ; and that not a 
few remount to the highest Teutonic antiquity. To com- 
pare them with other names of the same &mily, ancient 
and modem, is a feature essential to the investigation. 

Throughout this work I have endeavoured as much as 
possible to avoid going over ground which has been already 
occupied, and have strictly confined myself to that which 
requires explanation. Hence it must be regarded as a 
supplement to — rather than a substitute for — existing 
works on the subject. 

The field is a wide one, and there will be much to add 
— it is a difficult one, and there will be much to correct. 
But I hope to have the credit of having fairly grappled 
with the subject, and of having done something to lift up 
the veil which hangs over our English names. 

R F. 

Morton, Carlisle, 

June, 1858. 
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CHAPTER L 



mTRQDUCTlON. 

The Directory of London is perhaps tJiG 
crowning wonder of that wonderfld place. 
There may liave been In ancient times— who 
knows I — cities as great. There may be even 
now an uncounted popidation as prodigious at 
Pekiii, But wa3 there ever a city so re- 
gistered, and classified, and chronicled, as is 
this teeming Babylon of oura ? No poor roan 
in a dark corner can turn his face to the wall 
and give up the key of his house unnoticed 
— ^no petty shop be shut — ^no humble name be 
pdnted out. As surely as the place which 
knew him knows him no more, ere many months 
can pass there is a new name in the Domesday 
of Ijondod. 

Here it is— the book of the Modem Babylon 
— bound in her ovm scarlet too — two thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty pages of names ! 
How dreary seems the catalogue, and yet what 
a world of hidden history is there within the 

A 
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pag€8of this book I For of m11 these thousiuuls 
of numes not one has been given in vain* There 
are deeds of fttrgotteji valour that are Bummea 
up in a word — there are trivial incidents that 
have najned generations of men— thei-e ai-egood 
Christians that are called after heathen gods ' 
— there are gentle women that are called after 
savage brutes — ^there are names on the signs of 
Regent Street that were given in the unhewn 
forests of Germany. 

Tndy then the question, "Who gave you 
tins name T if it could be answeied rightly 
— and in many instances it can — would ^ve 
us interesting records. One might say — 
" Eight centuries ago an Anglo-Saxon* bravely 
withstood the Norman usuqijation, and ao 
harassed their forces by his stratagems that 
he was sumamed Pr?et* or the crafty — there- 
fore it is that I am called Pratt," Another 
might say — ^**A Northman had a son mis- 
chievous and ftill of pranks, so that he was 
called Lok. after the god of miscliiof. Steady 
enough our family has become since then. We 
have produced the most sober of philosophers 
— one of the mo.'^t practical of engineers — yet 
still we bear the name of Locke from the mis- 



* Ono of tli« companions of the Snxtm hf^ro UerenmrrL 
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icf of oiir auceatoi." And a tliirJ might 
sjiy_«gee you yon white Jiorae cut on the 
tuif of the southern down — whence came tliat 
white horse came mjnarae. The great Roman 
historian telJs us how our ancestors held the 
white horse sacred. Hence, when the early 
invaders wrested the soil from its British 
owner, they stamped it with this as the sign 
at once of their victory and of their faitli. 
And, imconsciously as the Wiltshire peasant 
does reverence to the heathen symbol when 
he anruaJly clears away the grass from the 
outlines of the white horse, as his fathers have 
done for perhaps a thousand years before liim, 
so do I, good Christian as I am, preserve a 
record of that same pagan superstition in my 
name of Hincks."^* 

The etymology of proper names is the only 
branch then of the subject which can in any 
sense be called popular ; for most men, even 
of those who care not to enquire the origin of 
the language they spetilc, feel some interest or 

* HtNcKS 1:^ no tloulit a corruption of Hetigisfc or Hin- 
gest^ wliich sigiiilivs a staltion. Some tra^litiona m^ke 
H^tigij^t a Frisiftii, in which lati^img:^ the wmtl is hintjst, 
wliiuh approuches Dtuirer t<> llrvcKS. lu the iminea of 
places Hengiat lifts become olijiuged into Hiiiks, as iu 
IDnkwy, Berks. — Aug. -Sax. Hcngratesige — C'ofi /^ip. 
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curiosity in knowing the meaning of the n^imes 
they bear. 

In the investigation oi' this subject tradition 
gives lis little or no assistance. Not but that 
there are many traditions as to the origin of 
names, but in almost all cases they are worth- 
leas and delusive. Indeed it is rather curious 
how tradition, in matters of history so often 
substantially correct, in matters of etymology 
is generally sheer inventioiu 

Archaeology and genealogy will do a great 
deal* and what they will do has been well done 
by Mr. Lower in his work on Enghsh Surnames, 
which will always remain a standard book of 
reference on the subject. 

But there is a deeper vein which philology 
alone can reach, and which, though full of 
wealth, has only here and there been slightly 
touched. 

The last work on the subject by an American, 
Mr, Arthur* does not attempt to occupy tliis 
ground in advance, or to widen the sphere of 
Teutonic investigation. 

In Germany family names liave received a 
large share of attention, and the same system 
of patient analysis which has raised the chtirac- 
ter of German philology has been applieil to 
them. Tlic preliminarj*^ step has been bo col- 
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ect all the ancient names, and arrange tliem 
under their respective roots. This gives a firm 
standing-ground for the investigation of modem 
Qames, In this department tlie Aitdcutsches 
Natiienbuch of Forstemann is a moat complete, 
solidj and tnistworthy work, extremely well 
tirranged, and throwing more light on English 
names than any other book I know. I only 
regret that not having had it in my posseHsion 
at the commencement of my undertaking, I 
have not been able to avail myself of it k» the 
fiillest extent. Professor Pott's book on Modern 
German family names is also one uf great learn- 
ing and research, but wantbig the lucid arrange- 
ment which characterises Ftirstemann's work. 
And llie labour of searching for any particular 
name, in a book of 700 pages without an index, 
scarcely leaves a feeling of gratitude on the 
minds of those who have to consult it. 

According to my view of the subject the 
Directory of London is to be regartled much 
in the same light, and treated much on the 
same plan, as a dictionary of the English 
language. In both we find a number of 
words introduced at the period of the Norman 
Conquest, hi both we find many imported 
at a later j)eritRl from the French, and a f«w 
fnm other languages. In botli we find many 
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thai hiive sprung up in tlie Englisli iintldle 
ages, and it inay be a few that are the projuc- 
tioii of modern slang. But in both ahall 
tind that the solid sub-stratiun is Anglo-Saxon, 
qualified in both cases, by a I'dvge Scandinavian 
admixture. And in the names of Anglo- 
Saxons or of Northmen we shall find the 
origiaals of our names, or else in the Anglo- 
Saxon and its kindi'ed dialects we shall find 
their etj'mologicaJ explanation. Further, lis 
words do not stand alone, but are divided into 
groups, of which there is one word that forms 
the root, so — though it may not be to the same 
extent^ — m it the ease with names, Ltustly — 
as in the living Teutonic languages of Euroj>e» 
as the German, the Danish, and the Dutch» we 
find wonls that are cognate with ours^ des- 
cended fi'om the same parent stock, so will it 
Ije seen that we are cousins in the names we 
bear as well as in the words we speak. 

I have atatt^l that tike substratum of Bng- 
Uah surnamas is Anglcj-Saxon. Btit there are 
in fact several which axe in a sense older than 
Anglo-Saxon — which have come to us, as it 
were, throf/r/h the Anglo-Saxon, and for the 
etymonw of which we miLSt refer to oliler lan- 
guages, or to cognate dialect^*, which cout^un 
ilder roots. Such names are TATb* and Unnri, 
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com?s]3ouJiiig with the Aiiglo-Saxou Tata and 
D(jdda Thuugh these were both comuion 
Anglo-Saxon names, yet we find no etymaii 
for them in that language, and have to refer, 
in the one case t^j the Old Norse, and in the 
other to the Old Friesic, At the same time, 
from the manner of their use, as nic-names, or 
in place of other names, we have reasons for 
supposing that they were applied with a mean- 
ing, thougl\ no such Anglo-Saxon words have 
come down to us. Such names are also AxTy, 
Attv, Atto, Goth, atta, a father — Abbs, Ab- 
bey, Abson, Goth, aha., a man. These, and 
many more sxich, are of the very highest anti- 
quity — the name uf Attila the Hun is a 
diminutive of the one — the luune of Abissa, 
the eon of Hengiat, ia (I think) a diminutive 
of the other. The fonner of these again 
deema to have been used with a meaning- 
there was an archbishop of Canterbury whose 
regular name was Eadaige, but who was 
generally called ^ti, a title of respect, as I 
thuik, signifying father. But it is probable 
that there were names, even in Anglo-Saxon 
times, wliich were htinded down from geaera- 
cion to generatiozi, just iis names are at present, 
without any mejining being attached to them. 
Again — we have names older than Anglo- 
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Saxon, yet still witli a clear et_^ittou in that 
lauguage, and even m EngliBli, The name 
Knipe Las no unflimiliar sound — yet it is aix- 
teeti centuries old. And Knevett, its dimi- 
nutive, is only a trifle of two centuries yc'unger. 
Cniva appears as the name of a G^j'^liic king of 
the 3rd century in Jomandes, And Cnivida 
as the name of a Goth of the 5Ui ceiituiy in 
the same author. 

Then there is a Fraiikish element iu our 
nomenclature. It is shewn in fiuch names as 
Chad, Chadwick, Chadwin for Hadwen, 
Chaddook for Haddock, Childerh for Hil- 

DEK, ChILLMAN for HlLLMAN, ClIAKMAN for 

Hahmak, perhaps Clothier for Lowder and 
Luther. The last corresponds with an Old 
German Clothar, and may be the same name aa 
that of Clotaire, son of Clovie. Hence also 
probably Chilveb, ibr the Old German HUdi- 
waro, and Chiujren, corresponding with an 
Old German Childenina for Htlderuna So 
likewise Charrott for HAiUUorr, (here, army.) 
CTiarietto was a Frankiah name oi" the 4th 
century. 

Some of thene uameH may have como to us 
indirectly, through the Frencli. Thiiiigh tiie 
family names of France have never, so far as I 
know, been investigateLl otherwise than supei'- 
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liclally» they appear to contain a large Gertcan 
element in common with our own, Tliua the 
name of Beranger b just the same a.s o»ir 
Bkbeikger, and the German Beringer, bera, a 
bear, and ger, a spear, Guizot may pnibably 
be an Old German Giso^ whence ihe patn^nyinic 
GiS8iSG» both an English and a German name. 
There was a Giso, bisliop of Wella, A.i>, 1060, 
The names of Italy Ujo liave inherited a 
German element Gom the G<>ths. and inany of 
them corresfjoiid with ourw. Thus Garibaldi, 
aa I have elsewhere shewn, !s an Old Crenniui 
Garibald, (spear-bold), and the same as our 
GoKBOLD. The name of blind old Dandolo'' 
ia a dimimitive of an old German Dando, 
whenoe our Dakdo, Da>dt» Dand, But not 
warriors only — immortal singers have the 
GotliB bestowed on Italy* Dante Alighieri 
may be brother to the ALGBii in the htnuhm 
Directory, and the GUI German name Aligar. 
This is suggested by Pott, but it seerna doubt- 
ful, because the Ital. aU^'gldre, to alleviate, or 
almjipdn\ to clap the wings, to fly, woidd be 
a sufficient etymon. But other of the Italian 
poets liave names more certainly Teutonic^ 
Aiamanni, Baldacchini, Lamberti, 01110*1111, Itic- 
eiardi, and LeupardL The*)© CfJiTesfMind with 
the Old Gennan names Alamim, Baldechin» 
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Larabert, Warin or Guaiiii, lliccard, and Leob- 
hart or Leopard, Ajid with our Au^MAN, 
Balchin, Lambert, Waeren, Richaehs, and 
Leopard. Taaso may be an Old German 
Taeao, " a very obscure root," says FLirstemaniL 
Hence Tasailo, an Old German dimbutive, 
same as our Tassell. This is the atonement 
which the Goths have made to Italy. 

In referring to the high antiquity of aome of 
our EngUah names, it ia necessary to call atten- 
tion to their two-fold ort^n* They are derived 
in part, fi-om original surnames, and in part 
from ancient single or baptismal names. The 
term "baptismal" must be imderstood in a 
modified sense, as implying a name bestowed 
in infancy, and probably with some attendant 
rite or ceremony, for many of these names are 
in reality older than Christianity* The former 
of these two classes of course cannot be older 
than the period at which surnames became 
hereditary — a period not earlier than the Con- 
quest, or if earlier, only hi some veiy excep- 
tional cases. The latter — tliose derived from 
ancient baptismal names— may remount to the 
liighest Teutonic antiquity. For these iiamea 
were not, like surnames, cobied as the occasion 
require<l, but handed down from generation to 
generation, perhaps even in some caaes, as I 




ence to their meanmg. 

Hence each of these two chtsses has a peculiar 
Inbereat of its own. The latter gives us those 
names wliich me common to almost all the old 
Teut'Oiiic family, and their modem descend- 
ants. These are the niimes which are older 
than iVnglo-Saxon^ hrought over with them by 
the early settlers when they came, and still 
surviving in the ancient eeatB which they left. 

The former class — those derived from sur- 
names — have also an interest of another sort, 
for as compared w-ith the English language, 
they shew u& tlie divergence of two lines start- 
ing fi'om the same Anglo-Saxon point. They 
are, as iivc as they go, like another language 
placed side by side with the first, subjected to 
.some» but not to all of the same influences, and 
now, when compared together, presenting a 
rcniai-kable difierence. Not only do our names 
retain many Anglo-Saxon words wliieh have 
been lost to the language^ but those which are 
common to both they present in a state of much 
greater purity. The reason of this must be 
obvious to any one who considers the subject. 
When a word changes, it changes altogether, 
because there is oiJy one standaitl of the lan- 
guage. But this is not the case with names ; 
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one raai^'e name is no rule for ;uiotIier b, ami 
ewcAi name separately resists iimovatkm on its 
own account. Names do change— Ixacause the 
same principles of phonetic mutation affect them 
— but only iiidividually and partially* Hence 
we have them in all stages, pure Anglo-Saxon, 
wholly English, and half-way between the two. 
In our names Nagle and Nail, we have the 
Anglo-Saxon n(rgel, and the English nail— in 
our names Wegg and Way we have the Anglo- 
Saxon weg, and the Eng^lish way — in our names 
GxJMM and Groom, we have the Anglo-Saxon 
gumfx, and the English ^oom. And m the 
names Fugole, Fttei^ Fowkll, and Fowle, 
we have all the stages of mutation from the 
Anglo-Saxon fugel to the English fowL Some 
of our names contain words lost in Eugligh, 
but retained in Germaru Thus from the Anglo- 
Saxon sc67u\ beautiful, cornea our name Shone, 
corresponding with the German name Schon, 
a word of that language, though not of ours. 
And a compound of the same is Bhoner, Old 
Germ. Sconhere, Mod, Germ, Schbner, from 
herc^ an army. From the Anglo-Saxon sc^ne, 
anotlier fiinn of the same, we have ahio the 
name Sheen, only lost as a word witliin the last 
two centurlea, and still as a noim retained in 
poetry. 
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III one respect names have been subjected 
to ail itjflvience from which the English lan- 
guage has been exempt : they have frequently 
been corrupted from the desire to make sense 
out of them. Of course all names have ori- 
ginally had a meaning j I apeak of cases in 
which the ancient meaning has become obsolete. 
When a name has no approach towards making 
sense, men are content let it alone, but when 
it is very nearly making some sort of modem 
sense, it ia very apt to be corrupted. Thus, 
AsasiETTLE is no doubt the Daniah name 
Asketil ; Goodltjck is very probably a corrup- 
tion of Guthlac, There is a place in Norwich 
called Goodluck's close, fonneriy Gutldac's 
close. We have the name Thoeoughgood, 
and we have the uame Thurgood. The latter 
la a Danish name, and at once eugge&ts to us 
that the former is a corruption. 

With respect to the period at which sur- 
names became hereditary in England I am 
inclines! to codcut with Mr. Lower in the pro- 
bability of their being in occasional use before 
the Conquest, though I do not think that the 
particular document on which he relies for 
proof beans out the conclusions which he draws 
from it This i& a grant of land from Thorold, 
sheriff of Lincolnshire, to the Abbey of Croy- 
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land, dated 1051, fifteen yeara before the Con- 
quest. 

"I have given to Goi> and St. Giithlac of 
Croyland all my manor situate neai' tlie paro- 
chial church of the same town, with all the 
lands and tenements, rents and eervices, &c., 
which I hold in the same manor, Ac, with all 
the appendants ; viz., Colgrin, my reeve, 
('pmposittita meumj and iiis whole eecpieli 
with all the goods and chattels which he hath 
in t he same town, fields, and marshes. Also 
Hai'ding, the smith, (fahrimi^) and liis whole 
sequell. Also Lcfstan, the carpenter, ( carpen- 
tarinmj and liis whole seqiiell, &c. Also, 
Ryngulf the firBt, ( primum j &c. Also Kistan. 
the fisherman (piacaiorein,) &c. Also Gunter 
Liniet, &c. Also Outy Grimkelson, &c. Also 
Turstan Diihbe, &c. Also Algar, the black 
(nigrum)^ &c. Also Edric, the son of Siward 
(filinm Siward i), &c. Also Osmmid, the mil- 
ler f molendimtriuvij, &c. Also Bosi Tuk, &c. 
Also Elmer de Pinceheck. &c. Alst:» Gouise 
Gamelson, &c," 

On this Mr. Lower makes the following re- 
marks : — *' Willie the terms reeve, smith, car- 
penter, &c., applied respectively to Colgrin, 
Hnrdlng, Lefttau, &c., are merely personal 
descriptions, Liniet, Dubbe, Tiik, ajul De 
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Pincebeck, have the appearance of settled 
pumames. The same distinction is observ- 
able between * Edric^ the son of Slward,* and 
GrimkelsoD, and Gamelson. Indeed some of 
these snmamea are yet remainiog' among us, aa 
Dubbe, Tuk, Liniet, and Pincebeck, now spelt 
DuBB, Tuck, Lxnnev, and Pikchbeck, a fact 
which I think goes far to prove tbat they were 
hereditary at the time when the deed of gift 
above recited was made." 

It may be doubted m the first place whether 
the distinction made by the scribe in latinising 
some of tlie names and not others is owing to 
anything more than the difficulty which some 
of thtfm would pi^sent. For instance Tuk — if 
this is a Danish name, as seems rather pro- 
bable, it must be a corruption of Tulk, which 
means an int-erpreter or linguitit If it were 
even at that time a corruption, the meaning 
might not be obvious any more than it is now. 
Then ao^ain t*ubbe~this seems probably from 
Oltl Nui*se duhba, Ang -Sax, dubban, to strike, 
but It is a word fonned on a principle^ else- 
where referred to, for which the latin has no 
eqTiivalent. However, if we admit the dis- 
tinction to the I'uUest extent, it merely goes to 
prove that some of the names were settled 
8umarae8, and otliers not, but there is nothing 
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whatever to shew that any of these eumames 
were hereditary. The fact of some of them 
being Englisli simiames at the present day 
really amonnta to nothing, if my opinion he 
correct that we have a great number of such 
names. If on the other hand they were very 
scarce, the fact woioJd have some value. 

There is a document quoted from the MSS. 
Cott. by Mr, Turner, in his History of the 
Anglo-Saxons, in which we find an Anglo- 
Saxon family with nnqueationably a regular 
surname. " Hwita IlaUe waa a keej^er of bees 
in Haethfelda ; and Tate Ilatte, liis daughter, 
was the mother of Wulsige, the shooter ; and 
LuUe Hatte, the sistor of Wulsi^j^e, Hehstan 
had for his wife in Wealadene. Wifus, and 
Dunne, and Seoloce, were bom in Hsethfelda. 
Duding Hatte, the son of Wifus, m settled at 
Wealadene ; and Ceolmund Ilatte, the son of 
Dimne, is also settled there ; and ^theleah 
HaUe, the son of Seoloce, is also there ; and 
Tate Hatte, the sister of Cenwald, Mreg hath 
for his wife at Weligan ; and Ealdebn, th© 
son of Herethrythe, married the daughter of 
Tate. Werlaf Hatter the father of Werstan, 
waa the rightful poBsessorof Hiethfeldsu &c.'' 

This document, which is numbered 1356 in 
Mr. Kemble*8 collection, is without a date, but 
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r'ery appearance of being earlier than the 
^ lest And if sac, Hatt is tlie oldest here- 
ditary surname we have on record It coiTes- 
ponda with the Old German names Hatto, 
Haddo, Heddo, and Cliado, difTercnt forms of 
the same word, signifying war — and oonse- 
quently, with oui" Haudo, Hkai>, and Chad. 
Then Hatred is the eame aa Hadbot — the 
Old German name Hadarat, (red or rat, coun- 
Bel.) And Hattemore is the same as the Old 
German Hademar, {mar, illustrious,) 

Many of the haptiamal names mentioned in 
this document have also become English aur- 
ames, as White, Tate, Wolsey, Hastings, 
EDuNN, Sellick, DuDiN, and Mauos, And 
altogether this simple record of an Anglo- 
Saxon family of the yeoman class confirms me 
in the opinion which I have elsewhere ex- 
pressed, that the masa of tlie people never 
thorouglily tulopted the regular Anglo-Saxon 
Bvstem of cornpoiuid names, but held on mainly 
to the old and simpler sort wlilch they at tirat 
brought over with them. And that these are 
to a great extent the names that are current at 
the present day. 
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There are several names of wbicli the etymo- 
logical meaning is simply Man and Woman. 
But into many of these names there appears to 
enter more or less of a higher sense — in the 
former case that of manliness or heroism — ^in 
the latter, that of divinity. The words signify- 
ing man were probably used }xir excellence^ as 
we apply the tenns manly and manlul. Some- 
thing of this senae appears in the line of BmW 
— A man 9 a man for a' that." And in many 
casee an augmentative sense is obtiiined by the 
combination of two words, each signifying sim- 
ply a roan. Still there are other cases in which 
it is difficult to trace any other sense than that 
of mere sex. 

At the head of the list is Mann, which is in 
a more direct mamier coimected witli hero- 
worship than the rest, if) as is very probably 
the case, it is to be traced up to the Mannua of 
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Tacitus — the fabled son of the hero or god 
Tuisco, and founder of the German nation. It 
is at all events a most ancient name, having 
been in common use ever since the 7th cent., 
and fotiiid in a compoimd form as early as the 
4th. Manning may be from Old Norse mari- 
ningi, a brave or valiant man. Or it may be 
from Mann, with Ang.-Sax. mgr, son or de- 
scend^mt ; hence equivalent to the name Man- 
son. Mon was another Anglo-Saxon form of 
man, stiU in provincial use. We find a Mon 
Preabyter, Cod. Dip. Anff.-Sax, No. 524. 
Hence probably our name Monson, and the 
local name Monington. Allman is an aug- 
mentative of the sense, and Mannall, may be 
the same word inverted. But if it be the same 
as Mannell, (which depends upon the pronun- 
ciation) it is the reverse of an augmentative. 

Of diminutives we have Manioo, Manna- 
kat, Mann IX, Manchee^ Manchin, Mansion ? 
and Maj^nel, These contain the three Teutonic 
forms in ik, iko — ken, kin, chen^ cliin^ and in f/, 
U, tlo, (Grimnis Deutsche Oramm, 3, 665 J 
Maimiko, Mannikin, Mannila were Old German, 
and Mannicke, Mancke, Mannikin, Mancheu, 
are Mod. German names. Mannel occurs aa 
an Ang,-Sax- name in a charter of j^Ithelred of 
Wessex* a,p, 868. Perhaps Manlby may be 
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Bed along witli these, corresponding with 
a-n Old Germau Manili. Manghee is probably 
the same word as monkey, both man and 7non 
being Anglo-Saxon forms. Still nothing more 
may be implied in the name than that its ori- 
ginal owner was a little man. Indeed, it is 
quite possible that he may have been as big as 
his neighbours, and that the diminutive may 
have been one of aftection. 

From a diminutive we come to a negation. 
The name Oman seems to be from Old Norse 
omannr,Q, "nobody," fromo negative, and /wa/mr, 
a man. The Anglo-Saxon negative particle 
corresponding is or, whicli gives us Ormaij. 
Amen may be from Old Norse w, ever, and 
meymif a man. But if the a were pronoimced 
broad, as parish clerks pronounce it, it woidd 
be the same aa Oman — both a and o being pre- 
fixea of negation. 

Compounds of ''man'' are Manfred, Maij- 
i;ER, (perhaps Mongek), Mangles, Manlove, 
and Manaton. These correspond witb Old 
Gemi. nam 09 Maiifrit (JritK peace), Mangar 
(r]f«r, spear), Managold, Manhub (//m6, love), 
and Manatun. Perhaps also Moneyment, 
M<)Ni"MENT {ttiundf 2>rotection), though I do 
not find an ancient name to correspond* 
Of other names signiiyiDg a man, a male, tire 
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Carl and Chables, Ang.-Sax. carl Old Norse 
karl. It was a very common name, both 
German and Scandinavian, and is found as 
early as the seventL centuiy, Caix is prabably 
from Ang.-Sax. calla. Old Norse kail another 
form of car]. And Curll, Cukling, from kerl, 
an Old Friesic form. The Old Norse combine>j 
the two words karl-menui, each signifying a 
man, to donot^e a hero. And Calman may 
probably be a similar reduplication, con'es- 
ponding with a Scandinavian Kalman in the 
Landnamabok, and with the Prankish Carlo- 
man. Carroll. Carloss, and Carless may 
probably l>e the Old German names Karol and 
Carolus. Garle, with its patronymic Garl* 
INQ, ma^- l>e another form of Carl — c and tj 
commonly Intcrchangmg. And Girl, Girlim;, 
may be the same as Eng, girl/' a feminine 
formed from garl by weakening the vowel 
(But $pe IX 26.; 

Abbs and Abbey, corres|x>Dding witli Old 
Germ, name^ Abbo and Abhi, are from Gotli, 
rt/>r/, a man, Fatt and Faith correspond 
with an Old Genn Fatto, which Fdratemann 
refers to Goth, fath^^ a man. 

Another word of the same meaning is Ang.- 
Sax. gui/uK Old Norse g^nnmi. Old High 
Germ, fjomo, whence Gtimm and GoMM» corres- 
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ponding "witb an Old Germ, Goma, and a Dan. 
Gummi in Saxo. The interchange of c and g 
gives tis CoMRiEj Old Germ. Gomaiih, Comerih, 
(rUit rule, dominion,)- — Comont^ OU Germ. 
Gmnmiind, Cummuntj (mu7id, protection) — 
CoMLY, Old German Gomaleih, Comaleih — 
GuMMEE and Comeb, Old Germ. Gumiuar and 
Kummar, (w*ar, illustrious). Lastly — we have 
Groom, the present Eng. form. 

Mack> Maggs, Meggs, Meggy, might be 
from Ang.-Sax. mcpcg, mecgy a man. And 
AxjtACK would then be an augmentative like 
Allman. Mceg occxira as an Ang.-Sax. name, 
■p. 1(5, and Meegla, its diminutive, is fomid in 
the Ang.-Sax. Chroti. But Macco, Maggo, 
Megi. as Old Gemx, and Magg, Mack» as Mod. 
Germ, names, Fomteraann thinks may also be 
referred to magany posse, which is indeed a 
cognate word. In that case Almack would 
eignify "all-might" — a name like Alaric. 
Male, Maley, seem to correspond with the 
Old Germ. MegUo, Meilo, Ang.-Sax. Ms^k, 
Mod. Germ. Meyel, as diminutives. 

Anothei' word for a man was Ang.-Sax. wer^ 
Jif\ Old Norse ver. Hence may be Wurr and 
WoRROW — ^WoRMA^r and Firsian, reduplica- 
tions — Worrell, a diminutive. There was 
an Aldwine, also called Wor, Bishop of lich- 
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field, A.D. 721. And Woro was also an Old 
Germ. aame» but Forstemann makes the root 
AjQg.-Sax. woriatif to wander, whicli seems to 
me rather doubtlul. Fibkin — unless the dimi- 
nutive in kin — may be the Ang.-Sax. fij^-cyn^ 
race of man. And Worfolk seems to have a 
similar meaning. World may be the Old 
Germ, name Worald ( aid, old). And Worgee 
may be a compoimd of (/er, spear. 

Thei'e are two names TwiCKi and Twyman, 
which may perhaps be from a different form 
of reduplication to those mentioned above. The 
Anglo-Saxon twig, tu% signifies two, double, 
and these names may denote a man of double 
the ordinary power or strength. The Old 
Norae had a corresponding word tveygiamaki, 
signifying a double man. But perhaps Twy- 
MAN, and still more probably anotlier name 
Twemtyman, may be referred to a different 
origin. In Anglo-Saxon times the principle of 
distinguishing men by their property was car- 
ried to a considerable extent. Every man had 
a certain value put upon him, which was called 
his were, and the amount of which was regu- 
lated by his condition in the state. If any 
man took his life, this was thejieuaJty payable 
to Ilia representatives. If he himaell' trana- 
gressed certain laws, his punishment was fixed 
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aocordiog to the same valuation. A freeman 
or ceorl was estimated at two hundred shillings, 
and hence was called a (wy-hund-rnan, a "two 
hundred man.'' It is possible, then, that Twy- 
iiAN may be an abbreviation of tuy^mnd-man l 
and that Twentyman may have had its origin 
131 some similar Anglo-Saxon valuation. Qr 
else In the military command of twenty men^ 
suggested by Mr. Lower, who quotas from 
muster-roll of temp. Edward 3. an officer 
called the Vintenariiia holding such command. 
There are some names — ^not very easy to 
account for — ^whlch 8eem tocnntaln the abstract 
sense of manhood. Such are MA^fSHrr, Mak- 
CHIP, Ang.-Sax. manscipe. And we have also 
Manhood itsetf. A corresponding imme may 
be Mahood, signifying maiden-Jiooih Old Eng. 
may, a maiden. Ajid there is a name, Nkttle- 
SHip, which appears to mean hayliood. We 
have the name Nettle, corre^iponcUng with an 
Old Germ. Chnettili. which For^itemanu refers 
to Old Higli Genn. hwht, Ang.-Sax. ouht,. 
Eng» " knight." The original meaning of this 
was "youth," and the Ang.-Sax. cnifit-h/nl 
nified boy-hood. Nettlk, then, as a diminu- 
tive may mean little knight or boy, and 
Nettleship may mean lx>y-homL 

The names aignif3nng woman are attended 
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vith more difficulty arid doubt, from the man- 
ner in which men's namea intermix, sometimes 
from tlie same appwxpnt root. Thus we have 
Whjpp, Whippy, Wipkin, Wippell, corres- 
ponding with Old Germ, namea Wippo, Wippa, 
Wibi, Wivikin, Wipilo, and Mod, Gennan 
Wiebe and Wibel, which Foratemami refers to 
Aug: -Sax. wif^ Old High Germ, wip^ woman. 
But there are a few men*5 names among them, 
and }ie thinks that the root of wvhan^ to weave, 
mtermixes. Perhaf>a also Old Norse vippa, to 
move rapidly* to brandish, as a sword. Wippo 
was the name of a mythical Frankiah king 
(Grininys Bentsrh, M^jth. 277.; 

Then we have QuiN, Queen, which might 
be from GotL qwina^ Old Norse ////^'/r/ia, Aug.- 
Sax. riven, a woman, Eng. "queen.'* But here 
again an Old Germ* Qumo comes in aa a luaii's 
name, and Forstemann takes it to be an aspi- 
rated form of Wino. So that Quennel, which 
might be a diminutive of cweUy woman, as 
Man NELL of Mann, may also be an aspirated 
form of Winnilo. And QuiNCH, Winch, which 
might be another diminutive, showing tlie for- 
mation of our word ** wench," may correspond 
with an Old Germ. Winicho, and Mod. Germ. 
WInecke, 

So again Girl, Girunc;, might be the same 
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as Eng. g^l," a feminme formed from gcirl, p. 
21. But| Gerlo and Gerla (fem.) aa Old Germ, 
names, seem to be diminutives of Gero and 
Grera, from ger, a apear. 

Then Doll, Dollikg might be from Old 
Norse doll, a woman (Eng. doll ?) This seems 
rather probably the meaning of the name of a 
female serf, Huna et soror illius Dolo,"'iji a 
charter of manumission, CocL Dip. 981. But 
we have several compound names^ which are 
evidently from a different source, probably 
Ang.-Sax- doih^ a wound, and these two might 
be the same* 

There is another group, some of which may 
have the meaning of maiden, but in which it 
is still more difficult to discriminate. It does 
not seem unreasonable to expect that we should 
have such names, any more than those with 
the meaning of boy or child, Tlie priDciple 
upon which namee of this aoi-t have been de- 
rived ia probably the same as that on which 
we sometimes hear the youngest of a family 
led baby, from the foi-ce of habit, till quite 
grown up. 

Of these nsimes are Maid, Meap, M.\iden, 
Meadon, Ang,-Sax. vaidtui ruid medeu. And 

* Doi-wiK (winT^^ atrlfe), Dollauoee (»jflr, iUu&triouu), 
^LDSAB {6rra, boar), Pouloitd {lind, sjtear ) 
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there is an Old Genu, female name Medana. 
Theu we have MAaas, Madue, Maogot, Mayo, 
and May, which might be from Ang.-Sax, wi^g^ 
Old Sax. magat, Old Norse mei/j Old Eng. 
•* may," a maiden. But the root of 7nag means 
man as well as woman, and there is an Aiig.- 
Sax. Maeg, an Old Genn. Magodliis, bath mens 
names, and a masculine Maio as well as a femi- 
nitie Maia. Then we have Maidmax and May- 
MAN% which would be quite in accordance with 
an Anglo-Saxon exjtression — imtden-inahn^ a 
female of the human race, a maiden. But here 
again an Old Germ. Medeman comes in as a 
mans nanae of the 9th cent. 

Then there is Matts, with its diminutives 
Matkln and Mattock or Maddick, whicli 
niiglit be from Ang.-Sax. math, a maiden. But 
here two other roots come in, Ang.-Sax. math, 
honor, reverence, and Old Germ, maht^ might, 
as in Matilfla, And there is an Old Germ, 
Matto, a man s name, as well as women's names 
Malta and Math, And Madacho, a man's 
name, corresponding with the Mod,-Germ, 
MMdicke and Matticke, our Maddick and 
Mattock. (Frnm the Ang.-Sax. walk, honor, 
reverence, mathte, modest — and not from the 
scriptiural name Matthew — are I think our 
names Mattiue, Matthewman, and M^vthek 
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— tlie last corresponding with the Olrl Germ, 
Mathere, and Mod. -Germ. Mather, herr, an 
army. Perhaps also Matterface^ — modest 
face X) 

Then there are some other names in which 
another root comes in — Madle, Madely, RIad- 
LIN. These might be dimijintivea of mairl, but 
they correspond with Old Geim. nanaea Madalo 
and Madelint, which FuratemEinii refers \^^ 
Goth, mathl, assembly, deliberation. Here 
then our name Maidlow falls in, correspond- 
ing with the Old Germ, Madalo. Belonging 
to this group is Mei>lar, Old Germ. Madalhari, 
Mod.'Germ. Madler (/ii'n\ an army) — med be- 
ing the Old Frankl^h form, as also In Meplajji> 
and Medlock for the Old Germ, Madoland 
and Mathlec. 

It will be seen then that though some of the 
above names may probably signify maiden, it 
is exceedingly diflicvdt to separate them fram 
other rnotR. 

Perhaps there is less uncertainty in Peckj 
and PKKi. Ang.-Sax. jytgit, Dan. pig*** a virgin 
or young girl. Pega or Pegia wns the name 
of the sist-er of St Guthlae, a.ik 714, Fhr. 
Wo7\ Mr. Tidbol, f Kntjtfsti Kfjfitiolitgif.'s), sug- 
gests that Peg for Margan^t in from this origin. 
Fann, Fannv, Fannino may he from J'aen, 
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njia, Frienic forma of Aiig.-Sax. fcemnu^ a 
maiden. And Fenn, Fenninu, though in some 
cases the foraier may be local, may be from 
fe7iin€y another Ang.-Sax. form, Perhaps tliis 
may be the origin of Fanny fur Frances. Pos- 
sibly Fancy might be a diminutive, corres- 
ponding with Betsy for Betty, and Naucy fur 
Nanny. Thia form of diminutive is further re- 
ferred to in another chapter. 

Hather doubtful names are Mennen, and 
Maule or Mom,. They tuight be respectively 
from Aug.-Sax. menen and memvlet nieoude, 
both signifying a yoimg or unmarried woman. 
Or the latter might be the same aa Moll and 
Mull. 

Then there are two names, Quomman, wliich 
might be an aspirated form of woman, and 
WoMACK, which might be fi'om a similar ori- 
gin. Ab woman is wtf-majiy so WoMACK might 
be mf-mmcg, {meecg, a man.) Or wlf-'mace, 
(wacey a mate.) 

Tliere remain the names VlBtiO and Virgin^ 
with which we may perhaps class Vercse, 
This last appears to be from the French tnerge, 
and might be given, like the Fr. famiJy name 
Marie, in honour of the Virgin, We might 
naturally suppose Virgo and Vlroik to be 
from the same origiiL But this seems doubtful, 
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at least aa regards the latter, for Virgin Is 
the name of the present High AJniu-al of 
Sweden, which, as a Scaiiduiaviau uiLine. co 
scarcely be so derived. 

In the two foUo^^nng names the sense 
diviiaity muigles witli that of woman. These 
are Diss and Aldiss, both found as Scandinar 
vian female names in the Limduamabok of 
Iceland. Tbc Old Norse dis slgiiLiied a goddess, 
but originally, according to Grimm, simply a 
woman, and in proper names the sense probably 
wavers between the two. Dis by itself waft^H 
proper name, but was more commonly lised in^ 
compounds^ one of which was Aldis* alJ-womaii, 
or all-goddess. Other names with this term^y 
nation are Andiss and Bhandib, |H 

In order to account for the female nam^^ 
appearing among our surnames, it ha** been 
supposed that they indicate illegitimacy. Bu 
this theory, whether correct or not, does 
apply to ancient names like the foregoing. F 
in the origin of surnames I can see no re 
why they might not in some cases be tr 
from the mother. But with resjiect to 
surnames as Anne^ Betty, Sall, Moll, I have 
elsewhere given reasons for supj^oslng the 
not to be women's names at all» but anci 
men's names. 
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JJASfES DERIVED FROM, OR COSKECrED WITHj TEUTO^^C 
HTTHOtOOY. 

The names or titles of their deities were fe- 
qiiently assumed by the old Teutonic races 
names for themselves or their children. 
From this soiirce it appeals to me that no ii> 
oonsid erable number of ou r simiames have 
been derived, and many respectable Christians 
of the present day might be ratlier astonished 
at their own heMheu appellations. It is pro- 
bable, however, that these names, though in 
the first instance taken from deities, might for 
many generations be merely copied by one man 
from another, till, even in heathen times, they 
might ceaae to be connected with any religious 
idea. Hence, on the establishment of Christi- 
anity, they might slip through unchallenged in 
company with the days of the week and some 
other words of heathen origin. But at any 
rate, though, taken individually, many of the 
following derivations may be disputed, the 
number of the names appears to me to be too 
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gmitj and the general coineidence ^vith lieatlien 
mythology too complete, to admit of tLe whole 
theory bemg set aside. 

The Scandinavian mythology iB the only one 
which has come dow^l to iis in its integrity* and 
for this we are mdebted to the Icelandic 
Edda3. Of the con-esponding Germanic mytho- 
logy we know little more than the namea of the 
principal deities, and that chiefly from the de- 
nunciations ftibninated against theb worship. 
However, we may assume a general, though by 
no means an exact coincidence between the 
two systems. 1 take therefore tlie Old Norge 
mythology as the standard, comparing with it 
the names from the more fragmentary Ger- 
manic mythology. 
Wedden ^ These are the names b 
WooDEK wliich^ — or some of them- 
WoODiN Odin or Woden, the father 

Weede of the gods, may be at pre- 

WfiEBiNG sent represented. Wei>- 

YoUDEN " DON, it will be seen, cor- 
YoWDAN responds exactly with the 

VoDDEN form which the word htia 

GoDiN assumed in Wednesday, and 

GooDEN J names of places, as Wetl- 
nesb\iry, Wednesfield. In Weeu e and ita 
patronymic Weedi50 may be found the Friesic 
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W&la. And Yowden corresponds pretty 
nefirly vnih Eow<5en, one of the Aiig.-Sax. 
forma. Wliile GoDiK, Gooden, resemble the 
Gotien and Gudan of the Westpbalian Saxons, 
in whose dialect Wednesday isstill called Godens- 
tag* But GoDiK, Gooden, may, perhaps, be the 
same as Godding and Gooding, which are from 
a different source. Of the Scandinavian form 
Odin I do not find any trace, either in the 
names of persons or in the names of placea, 
unless it be Oddendale in Cumberland. 

Indeed, it must be admitted that all the fore- 
going are open to considerable doubt, for I 
have not met with any instance of the ancient 
use of Odin or Woden as a man's name. The 
name Wiothun, of a bishop of Selsey* seeras 
scarcely referable to this origiLu At the same 
time some names of places^ such aa Wednesham, 
seem to point most natin-ally to a proper name, 
Odin had several titles, some of which appear 
to be preserved in our family namenclatiu^e, 
as — 

Wish i Oski, from Old Norse 6sk, 

WmsH I a wisK "was one of the prin- 
Wiskino r cipal titles of Odin in tlie 
Whisiono J Scanduuuian mythology, 
and is suppo&ed to si^lfy '*one who listens 
to the pniyera or wislic^s of mankind/' 
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Hence probably Osk, a Scandinavian female 
name in the Landnamabok, Grimm has 
ahown how the German miBnesuigers of the 
1 3th century personified the Wxinsch or 
wish. He gives a great number of examples, 
on which he remarks : — '* In the greater part 
of these instances we might put Deity in- 
stead of Wuitsch. Sometimes the 
ptieta seem to doubt whether to put god 
or Wmiscli. In the lirst example from Gregory, 
the Wunwch seems almost to be lunked as a 
being of the second order, a Bervant or messen- 
of the higher deity." From this source probably 
comes Wunsch, a Modem Germitn family name. 
Tiie Auglo-Saxou foim of this title of Odin 
would Vje Wise, in English Wish {Kemble, 
Anglo-Saxons, 1, 345.) And the Edinburgh 
Review, in an able article on English Sur- 
names, April, 1855, observes that "several 
names of plaoef* in England appear to lie com- 
poimded with this name, antl the Burnanie 
WisUART may also have been formetl from it." 
It will be seen however that we have the 
name itself. Wish, Whish, corresponding 
with the Old Norse name Osk, ;md the German 
Wiuisch. These three name4J then, Osk, 
Wunsch, and Wish, represent reflpectively the 
Suaiidinavian^ the High German, and the Low 
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mmn forms of this title of Odiix The names 
WiSKiNo aad Whjsrino preserve the Ang- 
Sa3L form, and have the patronymic my, son 
or descendant. The name Wishabt is com- 
pounded with " bard" or " hart," and ia the same 
&B the Old Germ. Wiscard, Viscard, 

Perhaps derived from or connected ^vith 
other titles of Odin ore 
Kbeler 1 Kialar, probably i'rom 

NiKER Old Norse hiala^ to con- 

NiCKEBSON vey, transport, whence 

G RIMER kioll, Aiig-Sax. cml^ a 

Gout keel, ship. Hnikar or 

GowT Nikar, a water spirit or 

Haebabd demon, Grimar, he!- 

Brand j meted. Gautr, pro- 

Gunneh nounoed Gowt.) inventor^ 

SiOGEBS creator, in reference to 

SiGMUND his creation of mankind 

SiMMOND ? This was a common old 

OwDEN Scandinavian name. 

Farball J H4rbfi<rd, hairy-beard, 

Braridr, fium bnmdr, a sword» EngUsh " brand ' 
ThiBnameappeiii's in the genealogy of the North- 
umbrian kingt5 from Woden. It was a veiy com- 
mon old Scandinavian name, and is still used in 
Iceland according to Finn Miignusen. Gunnm\ 
warlike, from gnnn, battle. This was als*j a 
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very cominon Scanilinavian name. Sigar, victor. 
This name also appears in the genealogy af 
the Northumbrian kings. Signiundr, holder 
of victory " a name common to both the Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians, Simmond, SlMMONS 
are probahly comiptions. Simiind appears in 
the Domesday of Liiicolnsliire, Audiin (pro- 
noimced Owdim), probably signifies devastator, 
and is a name still used in Iceland, according to 
Finn Mag, Faraldr^ pest-bringing," the learned 
Icelander supposes to have been a name given 
to Odin after the introduction of Christianity, 
when he began to be regarded in the light of 
an evil spirit. 

Several of these names, though correspond- 
ing with titles of Odin, might, it is evi- 
dent, be derived from personal characteristics. 
There was a Northman called Gaut Bjurnscin, 
whose name appears on nmic inscriptions in 
the Isle of Man, and who is stated in one of 
them to have " made" all those in the island. 
Now— though Gaut appears as his baptismal, 
and not his surname, yet — signifying inventor 
or creator — it is so appropriate as to make it 
probable that it was bestowed in consequence 
of his ingenuity and skill— supersef ling, it 
might be, hts originiJ name — a thing appa- 
rently not very imcommon, Harbard, a 
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surname might of course have been given U> 
any man who had a hairy beard ; we find a 
Wiilfwine sumamed Hiirberd in a charter of 
maniiniission — Cod, Dip. Ang.-Sctx. No. 851. 
But this, aa an Angl<>-Saxon name, would 
rather mean " lioary-btiiird." 

I am not quite sure that the father of the 
gods has not contributed his share to make 
Brown such a common name. One of hia 
names was BrUni, signifying " having marked 
or remarkable eyebrows." This name wjis not 
uncommon among the Northmen ; there are 
three in the Landnamabok bearing it as a 
baptismal name. Odin was also called acme- 
times Briion, brown. Far be it fi-om me to 
claim all the Browns as sons of Odin, but it in 
by no means improbable that some few of that 
large family may be indebted to him for their 
name. 

On two different occasions Odin appears in 
a sort of trilogy ; at the creation of the worhl 
in conjunction with Vili and Ve ; at the crea- 
tion of mankind in conjunction with Hoenir 
a nd Lodun These beings do not seem to have 
hail an independent existence, but to denote, 
as Mr, Thor]5e observea (Northern Mythology) 
** several kinds of tlie Divine agency/* The 
following names seem to be connected with one 
of the forms of the former trilogy — 
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Veal "| The Old Norse rnb\ 

ViEL and the corresponding' 

WiLL3 Old Sax. wiljo, Ang,-Sax. 

Wilson • wUla, Old Hi^h German 

Willing wUlo, denote, according 

Willows f to Grimms not oidy in- 

WiLLoUGHBY cHnation, voluntas and 

WiLLOC'K votuni," but also " im- 

WiLBLEB pet US and spiritus,'* the 

WiLKiNS J power that sets will in 
motion. From the persontfiuatiou of the 
will in this title of Odin, like that before 
referred to of the wiah, cornea probably Willo, 
as an ancient German, and Wdle, Willing* 
as modem Genaan family names (Pott.) 
Our name Wills, with its patronymics Wil- 
son and Willing. (inAj, son or d&seendant,) 
corresponds with the German — -the s being a 
mere euphonic addition— and our name Wil- 
lows probably with the Old Germ. WUlo,. 
the s in this case also being merely eu- 
phonic. WiLLorGBY is local, (Willou^liby in 
LincolnHhire, in Aiig.-Sax. Willabyg,) from 
a village, and as I take it, the ulxive proper 
nama Veal and Vikl may be from the Old 
Norse form 17/2, but of this I am not 90 certain, 
not having met with it as a ScatKlinavian name. 
WiLix is ordinarily suppotiod to be a coutruo* 
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tioa of William, but inasmiicli as the straple 
roiiftt be supposed to be older than the com- 
pound, I hold it to be in fact the stock 
word on which William, Willibald, and a 
variety of Teutonic names are compoimded, 
and of which Wilkin (Old Norse Vilkiiir, 
Old High German WiCekin), and WiLUCH, 
WiLLGCK, Wilkes (Old Geim. Wilicho) are 
diminutives. 

From the names in the second trilogy may 

be 

LoDBB 1 In conjunction with Lodur 
ONNER j and Hceiur, Odin is repre- 
ted as the creator of mankind. But Hon- 
NEB may perhaps mot^ probably be from one 
of those persimiticattons of the virtuea^ such 
as Faith, Charity, Vekity, not uncommon 
in proper names. 

It may be a question whether the name3 
HuGGiKS and Munnings are not derived from 
Hugin and Muuin, the two sacred mvens of 
OdiiK At any mte, it ia pretty certain that 
HutJGiNS, HiTGH, Hughes, Hugo (the original 
form of Hugh) are from the same root as 
Hugin. viz., hugr, thought, reason; and that 
MCNN, MuNNlNGS are /rom the same root 
08 Muniii^ viz., munr^ mind, memory. Mr. 
Blackwell, in the edition of Mallet's Northern 
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Antiquities edited by him, has an amusing 
Bpeculation upon our two comic inseparables 
Huggins and Muggins, which he suggests may 
have been originally Huggins and Miuinma, 
after Odin's two ravens— the change of nn into 
gg being for the sake of alHteration. 

Proceeding to the names of the other prm- 
cipal gods we have 

The three first nainas, 
ToRR, Thunder, and 
DoNNER, are probably 
different forms of the name 
of Thor, Son of Odin, and 
the most powerful of the 
goils, from whom we have 
Thursday. ToRR is the 
Scandinavian pronuncia- 
tion of the name» as in 
Danish Torsdag, Thura- 
tlay. Thunder is from 
Thiuier. an Anglo-Saxon 
form of his name. Hence 
Thui^aday wascalletl both 
Tliorednear and Thimi-es- 
Grimm indeed thinks 
contni€ted form of 



TORR 

Thunder 

DoNNER 
ASSITBR 
ASTOR 

Thorburn 
Thurkettle 
Thtjrkle 
Thurston 
Thurgar 
Thorold 
Thurmott 
Thurgood 
Thoeoitohgood 
Thurtle 

TURPIN 

dfl&g, " Thunders day:' 
that Thor is only a 



Old Noi-se Tliouar, Anglo-Saxon Thuner. 
We find an Anglo-Saxon named Thuner, a 
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" limb of the devil," a,d. G5A—Rog. Wend. 
DoNNEB con-esponda with Donar, the High 
Geim. form, still found in Doiuierstag for 
Tliumlay. It occurs, though not frequently, as 
a proper name in Germuny ; there was a n<jljle 
fiimily on the Rhine called Donner vori Lorheim 
(Grimms DeuUch. Myth. 170). These three 
names, then, ToRR, Thunder, and Donner, 
may represent respectively the Scandinavian, 
the Low German, and the High German name 
of the god of thunder Thor, by itself, does not 
seem to have been anciently common as a Scan- 
dinavian name. Fiim MajL^iusen ( Lex, Mfjth.) 
etatea, that though he could reckon up about 
slarty compoimd names, he knew no instance of 
the aimple form. Our own records, however, 
supply some examples. The name Tar occurs 
several times in Domesday, particulaidy in 
Yorkshire, where, both from the locality and the 
pronunciation, it is more probably of Scandi- 
navian origin. There was a Thor, surnamed 
the Long, an Anglo-Saxon or Northman of some 
note about the time of the Conquest, whose 
seal is liescrihed in No. 53 of the Ardueological 
Journal, in an article by Mr. W. Walford 
and Mj-. Albert Way. Of the compound nameti 
we still retain several, as Thobburn^ Thur- 

KETTLE or TlURKETrLE, ThURKLE, ThURSTON, 
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Thur^jab, Thorold, Thttrmott, Thurgood or 
Thorougrgood, Thxjbtle, Turpik, &c. Of 
these names the three former seem more directly 
connected with mythology than the others. 
Thoeburn (the Old Norse Thorbjom) is pro- 
bably from the sacred 1>ear by which Thor 
waa accompanied. Hence, similar to OsBURN, 
''divine bear" Thukkettle (the Old Norse 
ThorketiU), Giimm thinks may be from the 
famous kettle which Thor captured from the 
giant Hymir for the gods to brew their beer in. 
Hence, similar to Asitkettle, (the Old Norse 
Asketill, the Ang,-Sax, Oscytel) And Thurkjj? 
(the Old Norse Ttiorkell) he thinks is a con- 
tracted form of Thorketih As to the two 
names, Assiter and AsTOB, the latter the 
name of a late public apiiited American, it 
may be just worth suggesting whether they 
could be from Aaa-thor, one of his titles 
" divine Thor." 

The name of tins god in all its three different 
forms a] »|)earingto be synonlmuus with thunder, 
it will, perhaps, not be pushing speculation too 
far to enquire whether we have any other 
names which, as perhaps also aigmfying thim- 
der, may contain other forms of his nimie. 
Such mav be 
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Dunn 

DUNNIKG 

DiKNING 
DONN 
DONNEY 
DONNO 

DUN8TO>rB 
DtTNBALL 

Dttnoer 



Dun, Dunne, Dunna, weiv? 
common Anglo-Saxon 
names, both of men and wo- 
men, Mr. Kemble (Naine^f^ 
Svrv a m e^, and N^^icrmmes 
j^wrtisfis > of the Aiuflo-Sfucons) tliinka 
DoNNO that *' probably these were 

Dunstan adjectives, relating to the 

DuNSTONB dark colour of the persons/* 

DtTNBALL But tills appears to me to 

Dttnoer J be open to several objec- 
"onB, In the first place, we have it as a single 
and apparently a baptismal name, and not in 
any instance to my knowledge as a surname. 
We should have to suppose then, that it was 
given in intlincy* on account of the dark com- 
plexion of the child. I very much doubt, how- 
evei', whether, unless in most exceptional cases, 
the term coiUd fairly be apphed to the com- 
plexion of a man, still more to that of a woman 
or a child. But the strongest objection seems 
to be tlie manner in which the woixi enters into 
a variety of Teutonic compounds, such as 
DcNSTiN. DiTNBALL. DuNGAR It scems in 
fact, not only to be a baptismal name itself but 
of those ancient words out of which bap- 
smal names were constructed. I think tlxen, 
at UttNN, DvNNiNG» may perhaps becognaW 
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with two other forma, Dinn, Dinning, ami 
Dt)NN» Donkey. Donko, and that these may all 
be from dlrterent words signify big thunder, as 
the Icelandic duira, dunr, An^.-Sax. dyn, 
Belg. do7}€, (Or there may be other dialectic 
Low German forms.) The tliree names then 
DuNSTAN. DuNBALL, DuNOAB, compoiinded 
respectively with stdn or stone» hdid or bt)ld, 
and gdr, a spear, would compare with the Old 
Norse Th(jrsteinn, Thorvalld, and Thorg^eir. If 
then some of the Browne may be sona of Odin, 
some of the Dumis may perhaps be sons of 
Thor. 

The f illowing names may perhaps refer to a 
different title of this god 
Ham3IER \ Hamer, according to Grimm, 
Hamer > ia a name under which traces 
Homer ) of Thor ai'e still to be found 
in the popidar speech of Germany, and which 
is derived^ no doubt, from the celebrated ham- 
mer or mallet which he wielded. In Anglo- 
Saxon fiomer in another form nf hitmor, a Iiam- 
mer, so that the names Hammer and Homer 
may both be the same. But Hamer, if the a 
be pronounced as in the Scotch " hame/' may 
})e from the Old Norse name Heimir, from Oltl 
Norse heim, Eiinf. " home," Scotch "hame." In 
that case Homer might be an Ang.-Sax. form 
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of tlie same name. Or Homer may corres- 
pond with the Genuan name Homeii% probably 
from koj-mcier, a farm steward. The two lat- 
ter names then, it will be seen, are doubtflil. 
From another of the principal gods may be 
Balder ~\ BaJdur, the second son of 

Baxderson Odin, was the wisest, 

FoALE > most eloquent* and amJ- 

FoLEY able of the gods. In an 

FoLO J old High Germ, poem 

discoveivd at Mersebui'gh there appears a deity 
called Phol, whom Grimm supposes to be iden- 
tical with Balder, and whose name he thinks, 
cntei'8 into certain German compound names. 
Whether our names Foale, Foley, Fold are 
to be connected with the above, or with Ang.- 
Sax. Joht, Old Noi-se foh\ a foal, is donbtftU. 
Indeed the name Balder is not very certain. 
It may be the same as an Old High Germ, 
name Baldlaeri, which seema more probably 
from bdld^ bold, and here, an army, than from 
the name of the god Baldur. Or it may be from 
the Ang.-Sax haidor, a prince, hero, which, 
however, is most probably, as Grmim suggests, 
connecteil \\*ith the name of the god, arid not, 
as Bt>swoii.h seems to think, the comparative 
of bold. 

Bragg. Bragi or Brag, the god of poetry. 
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Hence sometimes beatowed as a proper name 
on a poet. There was a celebrated Icelandic 
bard named Bragi Skalld. Fiim Mag. says 
" Nomeu Bragi sst^pe viris^ ei iion raro poetia 
celebribus in Septentrione contigit." 
Fawcett 1 Foraeti, the god of judg- 
FossiTT f ment, in the Scandinavian 
mythology. Fosite, a Frisian deity supposed 
by Grimm to be the same. The island ot 
Heligoland was formerly called Foaifcesland, 
from a temple erected on it to this deity. Its 
present name, signifying "holy land," beara 
reference to this consecration. 



HODD 
HA.DDO 

Haddow 

HADKI33 

Haddock 

Hadwen 

Cbad 

Chadwin 

Chadwick 

Chatto 

Chatwxn 

Head 

Headtxo 



Hodr, another son of Odin, 
blind, but of great strength. 
Griium thinks that the 
meaiiing of this word is 
war, battle, and that it cor- 
responds with an Ang.-Sax. 
Heatho (Hatho), aii Old 
Frankish Chado» and an 
Old High Germ. Had 1 1 
In a charter of j'Ethelstan, 
Cod, Dip. Anr/. Sax. A^o. 
602, there is a Hiul, dux, 
who in the foUrtwong charter 
jVfj, *;03, sigiiH a.H Ha15. 



There was a bishop of Wcssex, A.D. 67G. who 
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IB variously called Hedda, Hsedda, aiid Chad, 
There was also a Chad, bishop of Liclifield, 
A,D. 664. We havtj a group of several names 
which I take to be from the above origiix, but 
whether from the name of the god, or from the 
abstractiou of war, battle, is uocertain* These 
are Hodd, Chab, Head, the htst, if from tht 
Aug.- Sax. name Hedda, not connected with 
hcjed, caput. Raddo, Hadow, Chatto, 
have an Old Germ, termination, Hkadinu 
and CjajirrmG have the patronymic ing, son 
or descendant. Hadkis3 is a corruption of 
the diminutive Hadkins» and Haddock ia 
another form uf ilindnutive. In Old Sax. it 
would be Hadiko ; in Aiig.-Sax. Hadeca, 
(Grimm'n DcatscL Gmmni, 3, 667.) Had- 
WEN» Chai>win, ajid Cilatwin are compounded 
with win, atrile. And Chadwick, correspond- 
ing with the Old High Germ, name Hailuwic, 
wth wig, war. I doubt not that the natnea 
ITatuaway, Hadaw^ay, and Chataway are 
to be comiected with this group, though it is 
not clear whether they are compound or local 
names. The GeimaD names Hedde, Hedding, 
Hadicke, &e., correspondmg with some of tht 
above, are to be found In Pott. 
Lock: \ Lfik or Lt5ki was the evil 

Locke ) principle in the Scandina- 
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LOAKE \ vian mythology, and cor- 

LocKlE > responds with the Ang.- 
LoFT ) Sax. Saetfir or Sietem, from 

whom we have Saturday. One of the deri- 
vations proposed for Loki s name is Old Norse 
lokka, to deceive, soduce, loki\ a seducer. And 
this seems to me the best, inasmuch as it cor- 
responds with the Ang.-Sax, sti^fcre, a seducer, 
Loki was not originally evil, but fell from his 
first estate, and became corrupted, after which 
he was the source of continued evils among 
gods and men, imtil at length he waa thrust 
down from the abode of the gods, and confined 
in a rocky cavern. His daughter, Hela, wtis 
the goddess of the infernal regions, whence, on 
the establishment of Christianity, the word 
came to denote the abode of the damned. Of 
Saeter or Sastem we know little or nothing 
moi'e than the name, but from his identity with 
the Scandinavian Loki it will be seen that the 
name of our sixth day is taken from a being 
who corresponds very nearly with the Satan of 
Christian times. As the symbol of evil it ia not 
likely that Loki would be assumed as a baptis- 
mal name, and so far as I have met with it 
among Old Norae names it has only been as a 
sumame. Oiu" name Loft may be from Loptr 
or Loftr, a title of Loki, the serial. This was 
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a cotixmon Scandinavian baptismal name, but it 
might have Lad the more general meaning of 
one elevated or exalted, 

I have not met with any surname wliich 
coiJd reasonably be supposed to be from Sseter 
or SreteiTi^ but it seems probable, from the way 
in which it occurs in the namea of places* that 
it was formerly used as a man*a name. We 
have the names Sattkrley and Satteii- 
THWiUTE, derived from placea, The latter is 
in the lake district, where we have also Lock- 
thwaite, Lockholm, &c. I think that these 
names of places are derived from persons, and 
not from anything connected with the worship 
of Satter or Loki. Thwaite signifies a piece of 
ground cleared in a forest, and is most generally 
combined with a proper name — we may pre- 
sume that of the settler who cleared the spot 
for the purpose of agiicidture, or for bis owti 
habitation. Such namea are OiToathwaite, 
Ullthwaite, Stangerthwaite, Tullithwaite, in 
which we find the names Orme, Ulf„ Stanger, 
and Tuli But a still stronger case is that of 
a place near Wmdermere, called Satter How, 
which has been no doubt the grn ve of a man 
tmnied Satter, "How'' being the Old Nor^e 
haugr^ a grave-mound. 1 take it then that 
these names of places are not taken dii'ectly 
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from the gods Salter and Lok, but from men 
called after them, 
Lear Hl^r, (Hleer) and Aegir 

Leeb or Oegir, were the two 

Acer names for the god of the sea 

Oger > — the Neptune of Northern 

EcK mythology. Hence may 

EcKius comeournaTues LEAit, Leer, 

EccLES J Acer, and Oger, The 
name Oger occurs in the Domesday of Lin- 
colnshire. Ecke, whose name frequently ap- 
pears in German poems of the middle ages, 
seems to have had somewhat of a corresponding^ 
function, Grimm observes that his nature 
fluctuates between a (mythological) giant and 
a hero. Hence may be our name Eck and the 
latinized EcciU3. Oitr name EcCLES may be 
from the Old Noi'se pck 'dl, a plmte or buc- 
caneer, which might be connected with Ecke, 
a& a genius presiding over waves and storms. 
Or it might be from another source, viz., Suio* 
Goth, tfk(u a boat, frt im an oak, out of the 
hollowed trunks of which the first rude barks 
were formed. But Ecke, Ecko, Eckel, Eckelp, 
an; all German luunes, and the latter may be 
merely diminutives of the former — the form in 
il or ih>, (<ir't nun's Druf.^ch, Gramm, 3, G67.} 
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Lot IE \ Logi> tf^s oi* fire, md 

Ldggie brother to lU6r or Oegir. 

Lodge The name signifies fire, from 

LoE Old Norse log, loffi^ Old 

Lowe Friesic loga, Icel lowe, 

Legg wlieace Eng, low/' aflame; 

Leooott j still in use in the north. 
Lege Hence may be the names 

Leigh Loe, Lowe, (if not fiom 

Lee *' low/' bumiJis, with whicli 

LxGOiNS they coincide in pronuncia- 

Lyk J tion.) Lowestoft in Sussex, 

and Loweswater in CumberlaiiJ, are pix)bab!y 
derived from this name. Ajiother name Lowe, 
LOWSON* in which the w m sounded, may be from 
the Friesic ktwa, kinw^ a hon. The correspond- 
ing Ang.-Sax. for fire is A 7, luj, whence perhaps 
the names Lkgg, Leckjett, (a dimin.), Legh, 
Leigii, Lee, Liggins, and Lye. 
Carr 1 Kiiri, the god of the winds. 

Carry J and brother to Logi, This 
was a common t_>ld Norse proper name. 
Ermen \ Irmin, Hermen, Eormen, 
Hermen > a deity of the Low Saxons, 
Hermon ) corresponding wit!i Mercnry 
or Mars, Hence are compoimded many Anglo- 
Saxon and Old German names, and henoe also 
comes the name of the Ermii>g Street^ one of 
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our great ancient roads, running from tlie north 
to Southampton. Ermen itseh* appears as aii 
Ang.-Sasi. name in a charter of manumission. 
Cod, Dip, Ang. Sax, No. 971, In Anglo- 
Saxon use, like several similar words, it lapsed 
into a mere intenmtive. 

TvE ^ These are the names which 

TiGHE may possibly represent the 

Tyson V deity from whom we have 

TtrsoK Tuesday, and who is Tyr or 

TuEsLY ^ Ty, the god of war. The 
thi'ee former correspond more with hb Scan- 
dinavian form Ty, and Frisian Tye, as in 
Tyesdey ; the two latter, Tuson, and the 
local Tuealy, with the Axiglo-Saxon form Tiw 
as we have it in Tuesday. We find the name 
Tison in the Domesday of Yorkshire, But 
both in tills and the next group the words 
are not of sufficiently marked character to give 
U8 much certainty. 

Fht 

Frey 

Frew 

Frow 

Fbeak 

Freck 

Fbicke 

Fjreelove 



In this group we have 
the names wliich may cor- 
respond to, or he connected 
with, the deity from whom we 
have Friday. Whether tliis 
is Frigga, the wife of Odin, or 
Freyia, (in Germany Frua 
or Frouwa), the goddess of 
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Frewtn ^ beauty, m not very certain. 
Feuin I There la also another god, 

Frewer j Frey, the brother of Freyia^ 
Freiteb j and one of the three prin- 
cipal deities, who must be included in the 
group. From the goddess Freyia women of con- 
dition were called Fnt, Ang.-Sax. Fred, Germ* 
Frau. Connected with this groiip may be 
the namea FitEY, Fhew, and Fkow, the first 
of which miorht of course alao mean fi:ee, 
Fbeak, Freck^ and Fricke might be re- 
ferred to the Fricco mentioned by Adam of 
Bremen ftle situ DatiifF) and nupposed to be 
the same ag Frey, and the Freke mentioned 
by Eccard (de orig. Gem^iJ supposed to be 
the same as Frigga, {Grimms Deutsch. Myth, 
pp. 281.) But perhaps our names raay 
be more probably from Ang.-Sax. foieca, a 
preacher. There is a Freok Presbyterj whose 
name appears in a charter of raanumisaion, 
Cod, Dip. Aug^'ScLT. No, 971, and it seems 
rather probable that he derived his name from 
his office. Freelove la in all probability the 
same as the Anglo-Saxon name Frealaf In 
flonie of the Anglo-Saxon genealogies tliis is 
given as tlie name of Woden's lkthcr» but in 
others as tlmt of hie grancltather. The name 
Frewin, the "Edinburgh Review" remarks, " ia 
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manifestly as olj as the worsliip of Frea," from 
whose name it is compoimded. It occurs as 
the fourth from Woden in the genealogy of 
tlie kings of Northuinbria ; its Anglo-Saxon 
form is Freawin^ signifying dear or devoted to 
Frea, Feewer seems to be from the Frisian 
frtter, a lover or wooer» obviously connected 
with Freyia, the goddess of love. Or it may be 
the same as Freaware, which occurs as a female 
uame in the poem of Beowiilf, and whicli ap- 
pears to be compounfletl with wartty an inhabi- 
tant 

Some other titles of the goddess Frigga mast 
be separately referretl to — 
LoADEK I Frigga^ as the spouse of 
FonaAN ) Odin, aud mother of Thon 
is the persomfied earth. Two of her names in 
this character were Hl<Sdyn and Fjorgj^n* 
whence, perhaps^ our names LoADKN and FoK- 
OAN. But tlie forhier might be fn)m LiKlimL, 
a Scandina\'ian raiina name, signtlying j>ro- 
bably shaggy/* A timiiilus, called Loaflen How 
(Old Nonse hmigr, a giuve-mound,) was ojX:^ned 
in Cumberland about the end of the last 
century, and found to contain tlie bonea of 
a man of large stature. Illudyn wiw aJsci 
worslii[)ped in Germany under the name of 
Hlutlan, as api>ear8 by a Iloman mscriptioo 
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found at Cleves, referred to by Grimm ( Dentsch, 
Myth}. Hence perhaps the name Luden. 

C!oimected with another prmcipal goddes-s 
may be the following ; — 
Stbson ^ In the Scandinavian My- 
SiBEL thology Sif is the wU'e of 

SiFiL Thor The name signifies 

SlEVEKiNG I concord, friendship, and cor- 
SiFFKEK [ responds with Goth, sibja, 
SiVBAC Old High Germ, sippu^ 

Seipp Ang.-Sax. sih. Hence 

SiBTUOHP J Grimm presumes a deity 
Sibja, Sippa, 8ib, corresponding to the Old 
Norse Sif We have a group of several names 
comiected this word, but whether from 

the name of the goddeae, or fixim the abstrac- 
tion of concord* friendahip—in this, as in some 
other cases — uncertain. Corresponding with 
the Ang.-SaJL form are Sibson, a patronymic, 
SiBEL, a diminutive in el or i7, and Sibthorp. 
local, fi\»m tharpe^ a village. With tlae High 
Gemi. form is Seipp, and with tlie Old Noi'^se, 
SiviL, SiFPKEK, Slevekikg, diminutives — the 
last also a Danish and Swedish name, — and 
SiVTiAi\ probably compoimded with r/>, rule, 
dominion. But it must be observed that tlie 
c'onsonant*i /, i\ p, interchange with each ot her, 
and the^bove variations might be acc*)mit*.*d 
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for in more recent lingual changes. Thus we 
have SiBTHOEP and Su*thorp,] both no 
doubt the same name. Putt has several cor- 
responding German names, as Sibja, Sibo, 
Sivo, Siiib, Old German — Sepp, Seebe, Sybel, 
Sieveking, Mod. Geman. ^Our names Sibbald 
and SiEBERTare, I tliink, not compounded witli 
this word, but with a/j/, victoiy, 
FuLLECKa \ Fulla in the Scandinavian 
FuLLicKS Mythology is an attendant 

FtTLKES I upon Frigga, Odin's wile. 
FuiAAGAH Her name signifies abimd- 

FuLiiALOVB ance, and she may probably 
FuLUU>VE ^ be regarded as the goddeaci 
of plenty. She was worshipped in Germany 
imder the corresponding name of Volla. Fulla 
appears to have have been an Anglo- Saxon 
name. In charter 987. Cod, Dip. Ang.-Sax. is 
the name of a place, Fidlingadich, which seems 
to be " the dyke or rampart of the FuUings," 
i.e., descendants of Fullii, And Fulham, in Aug.- 
Sax, Fullenliam, seemR to be from this name. 
Our names Fulleck, Fulucks, Fux*KEa are 
diminutives like Willock and Wilkes. Ful- 
i*AGAR seems to be compounded with gdr, a 
spear. And Fullalove, notwithstanding its 
puritanical st>und» may Ije fium the conunon 
Ang,-Sax, termination le6f\ Mend. Compare 
Fbeelove, Ang.-Sax. Frealaf, p, 53, 
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Nance \ N anna, wife of Bidden 
NansoN > Grimm derives thiB name 
Nanny / from Old Norse nenna, to 
dare. Pott has the Germ, names Nanne^ 
Netme, Nanny, and qiiotes from Foratemann 
an 0]d High Germ, name Nanno, These 
name8 might be derived from the same etymon 
aa that of the goddess without being otherwise 
connected. At all events they are certainly 
not derived from the female name of Anne. 
Indeed, Anne itself, as a family name, I take 
to be frx^m an ancient man*a name. 
Bill Bil was one of the minor 

BiLLSON goddesses m the Scandi- 

BliuNG na^^Ein mythology, beuig a 

Bnxows child febled to have been 

Btm.ft snatched up and placed in 

BiLKE the moon. There was also 

BiLLiAKD a dwarf called Billingr in 

Bii*BY the Edda. The ancient and 

BiLHAM noble families of the Billes 

BixLTXGTON and Billtiigs in North Ger- 
PiLL ^ many and Sciuidinavii^ who 

Pillow ? J appear also f sec mxt chap- 
ter) to have niiide considerable settlements in 
England, probably owe their origin to this 
mythological soim^e. Hence no doubt comes 
our name Bill, with its patronymics Billson 
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I and BrLLiNO, f ing^ son or descendant) and ita 

I diminutives Billet and Bilke. Bildows is 

probably the Bame as an Old Germ, Bilo quot^ 
by Forstemann — -the s being euphonic. And 
BiLLiARB in all probability a corruption of 
Billlmrd. PiTx and Pillow^ unless connected 
with another name Peel, may be High Germ, 
forms of Bill and Bilo. Bilby, Bilham, and 
BiLUNGToN are local, from hy (a village), ham, 
and ton. Pott has the Mod, Germ, names Bille. 
Billing, Billings, Bielbe, (same as our name 
Bllke). and Billbardt, (same as BilllA-RD). 
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The first seven of these 
names are prob ably con- 
nected with those of seven 
of the ValkjTjur, "choosers 
of the slain," Hildur, Gunnr, 
Skulld, Hriat, GiiU, Skeg- 
g61d,and ©TutSr. Their duty 
was to attend on every 
battlefield, and select those 
Also, it would seem, to wait 
upon the heroes in Valhalla. HJlldur and G unnr 
both signiiy war, battle, and enter into the 
composition of a vast number of Teutonic names, 
particidarly of women. The termination triule^ 
as in Gertrude, is from &ru?ir, one of the above. 
Skulld was also one of the three Noms or 



Hn.DER 
GUNN 

Skxtll 

RlST 

Goel 

Skekel 
Trood 

BiBDiS 

Bidmead 
doomed to ftdl 
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Fates, whose office it was to deteniiine the 
lives of men. Our name Skull, with which 
we may probably class Sovlly, may perhapa 
be the same as Schoolley and Schooling^ and 
in that case would be from a different origin, 
coiTesjjonding with the Old Norse name Skiile, 
signifying protector. The Valkjrjiir were 
maidens, and were ranked among the goddesses. 
This is the reason why so many Anglo-Saxon 
and other Teutonic female namea are so un- 
gently compounded— sometimes* aa in the 
Norse Gunhilda, from two words, both signify- 
ing war. The names BiDDia and Bibmead, 
war-goddeaa" and "Avar-maid," are no doubt 
derived from the Valkyrjur — the prefix being 
Ang-Sax, heado, war, as also in Biddulph, 
*'war-woU',"aiid Bidlake, "war-game," 

There are two other classes of mythological 
l)eing8» viz., the dwarfs, or elves^ and the giants, 
some of whose names are fomid in our nomen- 
clature In the Edda of Saemimd the dwai'fs 
—or a portion of them — are called the sons of 
Ivaldi ; this IvaJdi, according to Grimm» is 
identical with the etf Ivaldr, the father 
of Idun, but in the opmion of Mr. Tliorpe^ 
(Ntrrth, Myth.^} is a diilereut person. Derived 
from, or coimected with his name may be— 
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IvAL ^ I take our names EWELL 

EwELL I and Whewell, along with 
Whewell r the German name Ewald, to 
Evil I J be the same as the Anglo- 
Saxon Hewald, There were two of this name 
who went ata missionaries to the Old Saxons^ 
and were martyred at Cologne, A.D. 695. 
Grimra. considers the Ang.-Sax. Hewald, the 
Germ. Ewald, and the Dan, Evald, to be 
identical with the Old Norse Ivaldr. Our 
name Ivall is more obviously so, and Evil 
may be the same. Or as we have also the 
name EvE, it might be a local name — " Eve- 
hiL." It requires some apology for classing 
Whewell with the dwarfs, but they seem intel- 
lectuaUy to have been far superior to the giajita 
— some of them being celebrated for wisdom^ 
and others for their wonderful mechanical skill* 
There was one (see. neji list) who bore the 
name of Alvis, " all-wise," a fit title for the 
muUiscms Master of Trinity. 

Of names corresponding with those of my- 
thological dwarfs are 
Frost ^ FrostI, Bivor, Brock, 

Beaveb Durinn, Begin, Alfr, Fumr. 

Bkock > Alvis, An, Sindrl Frosti 

Durban is derived from Old Norse 

Began J and Ang-Sax. frost, Eng. 
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Alpha ] frost, and signifies, accord- 
AxP ing to Fmn Magniiseu, 

FiNjT " geEdiis vel gelu ac frigora 

Alvis y efEciens." It occurs as a 

Anne Scandinavian proj^er name 

SiNDEKSoN in Sax. Granm. Bivor, 
SlNDERBY J according to Finn Mag- 
zmsen, is of uncertain origin and meaning. 
Our name Beavee might of course alao be 
from t]ie animal. Biock is probably from 
Old Norse brocka^ to go in a heavy or jolting 
manner, whence Ang*-Sax 6roc, Dan. hroh, a 
badger, from its mode of progi-ession. The 
mytliological Brock was a wonderfid worker 
in metaH the above derivation of his name 
may suggest a comparison vnih the lame 
Viilcan, Durinn is probably from Old Norse 
dura, to doze, and may mean skimbering or 
slumbCTOua Re^n Wii-s a terra apphed to the 
goda above, in the sense, as Grimm has shewn, 
of the eonsidting or deliberating deities. In 
Anglo-Saxon It waa only used as an mtensitive. 
thus regen-hearcl, very luird. Pott has an Old 
Higli Germ, name Regino, and many Teutonic 
names are corapomided from It, as Old Germ, 
Regiuhokl, Mod. Genu. Jleinhold, Eng, Rey- 
nolds —Old Genu. Reginhard, Mod, Germ. 
Reinhard, Eng. Reynakd. Hence also the 
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Cliristian name Reginald. In the composition 
of proper names Meidinger gives it the sense 
of hero. Alfr signifies elf, and was anciently 
a common Scandinavian name. Hence pro- 
bably our name Alpha, and not from the whim 
oi' a classical father on the arrival of his first- 
bom (We have also OJTEGA, but I think a 
different origin may be suggested likewise for 
that.) Our name Alp aeems rather a High 
Germ, form of the same. Finnr, according to 
Finn Ma^usen, signifies inventor, from Old 
Norse jft/i to find. It was a common Old 
Scandinavian name, but at present, according 
to the learned Icelander, confined chiefly to his 
native country. It is also found aa a Frisian 
name in Beowulf, and occurs as an Angle name 
in the genealogy of the Northumbrian kings. 
Alvis, "all-wise," the name of a celebrated 
dwarf, the hero of the Alvismal. An, the name 
of another dwarf, may be from Old Norse 
a u na, to exec ute, acco mpli sh. This was a 
common Scandinavian name and may cor- 
respond with that of Anna, King of the East 
Angles. Hence perhaps our surname Ajwk, 
but Anns may be a different name. (See 
ne^ chapter.) Sindri is from Old Norse 
Siudra^ to send out sparks, (as a smith at 
his work.) Hence Ang.-Sax. .binder. Eng. 
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"ciijder," The dwarfs were celebrated workers 
in metalft, and lience iwiciently aiiy piece of 
ingenious smith-work wqa Qs\led ilverga-smidi, 
"dwarf smith-work," The above names then 
may in sonic cases have been given to men in 
conaerjuence of their skill as cnii'tsmen. 

We now come to the mythological giants. 
Thefte were a race of beings represented as at 
continual emuity witli the god& — the founda- 
tion of this myth being probably to be tracer! 
to the subjugation by Odin and liis followers 
of the older racea with whom they came in 
contact. 

We have several names of which the mean- 
ing appears to be "giant" — in some cases it 
may be merely in the aenae of huge stature — 
ill others perhaps connected with a remoter 
meaning. 

Eaton ] The names Eaton^ Eat- 
Eatten ten, Eteen, if in some cases 

Eteen local, from the place, may 

Etty be in otlicra from Ang.-Sax. 

Eates eteH,eoten,0]d'Novfiejotujm, 
Eatwell Old Eng, ctui, a giant, the 

Fa^n'^vELL origoi of wliich according to 

Yeatee^ Grimm, is Ang,-Sax, etttn, 

Yktt Old Nnrse eta, to eat, in the 

EsTiio^'EN J sense of voracitv. But 
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HuNN ^ Grimm gives reaaons for 

HuNKARD supposing another word of 

HuNiBAL the same meaning in which 

HUKNEX the n final is dropped : in 

Honey Old Sax. it would be et, 

HoNEYBALL Hence he supposes the 
HoNEYBURN origin of the name of 
HoNTWiix Jutes, in Ang.-Sax, Eoim, 

HoNiCKE > Ytas. Now we find an 
RrES Anglo-Saxon named Eata, 

KiCE (bishop of Lindis&me A.D. 

Rising 678) and we have an Old 

Rees Germ, name Eto. These 

Thirst names I should connect 

TosswiLL with the lost word for a 

Troll giant referred to by Grimm, 

Rum J and from them I shoidd de- 

rive oiu- names Etty, Eates, Yeates, (the 
final being merely euphonic.) In Mod. Dan. 
the word is j*:tte^ (pronounced yette) wth 
which coincides oiu: name Yett. The Ang.- 
Sax, had another word tnt, also signifying 
giant : this seems to be formed euphonically 
from the presumed Old Saxon et. Our name 
Enthdyejt seems to be from the above, and 
Ang,-Sa3c heofen, raised, elevated ; thxis ent- 
heofen might mean ** grow"n to a gigantic 
size." 
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As the soxirce of a people's name, the Jutes, 
is to be found iii an ancient word signifying 
giant, so in another word of the same meaning 
foimd m various German dialects^ Grinun 
traces the name of another people, the Huns. 
The name Huna appeai-a as that of a liberated 
eerf m a charter of manumission. Cod, Dip. 
Anrf.-Sax,, 97L Hun was a common name 
among the old Fmiiins, fOalzm, Glossarlum.} 
We have the name Hunn, and al^o IIunnakd 
and HuNiBAii^ compounded respectively with 
hard and bd/d (bold). The latter is probably 
the same as the German Humboldt (Old High 
Germ. Hunpolt), und may fierhaps claim paj't 
kindred with another illustrious name, Hanni- 
bal. HuNNEX (Himnecks) and HoNlCKE axe 
diminutives. The name Honey may perhapa 
be tlie same as Hunn — the foi-m in ey 
being rather Scandinavian. In Old Norse k thi, 
huiihrjorn, signifies a beai^'s cub, and tliis may 
be the origin of our name HoNEiTioHN, with 
the coiTuptions Honeybun and Honeybum. 
Or it may be from Honeyhuni, the name of a 
place. Honey itaeli' might also be from Ang.- 
Sax* httnttj^ lioney, as a term of endearment, in 
which wn.se it in still commonly used in the 
North of England. But Honeybali^ Hijni- 
BAXL, I think could not 1»6 referred to such an 
origin. 
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Grimm having traced the connection bet ween 
two ancient words signiiying giant, and the 
names of two races, the Jutes and the Hims, 
might I go on to suggest, with all deference to 
more competent authorities, whether that of a 
third people, the FriBians, may not be referred to 
a similar origin. As Jute is derived from a word 
signifying a giant, and that from a word signi- 
fying to eat ; so may Frisian be derived from 
a similar word signifying a giant, and that from 
a word signifying to eat up» to devonr. Have 
we any trace of such a word, with such a 
meanmg, in any Teutonic dialect ? I tliink we 
certainly have, in the North of England "freet," 
a spectre or hobgoblm, the sense which later 
superstition generally gives to the mythological 
giant^ as in the Lincolnshire thurse for the 
Aug, -Sax. and Old Norse thyrs. This word 
"ft^et" is, I take it, from the Ang.-Sax./re^rtH, 
Old English /reic, to devour, of which the Mod* 
Eng. fret" retains only a partial sense. The 
particle ver indicates completeness, and thus 
the Old High Germ, ezzen and frezzen, the 
Mod. Geroi. e^^^en- and fressen, Ang.-Sax, etan 
and fretaJK Eng. eat and Old Kng.freiCf sig- 
nify respectively to eat and to eat up, to de- 
vour. In the gospel of Ulfilas, " hath de- 
voured thy living with harlots'' is rendered 
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"/r<?/ thetn sves inith kalifom" It will be seen 
then that it is in a Low Gem. foim that we 
have a trace of the word in the saise of giant, 
and that it is in a High Germ, form f/razenj, 
tliat we liave a correspondence with the name 
Frisian, or Frieze as he calls Iiimself But it 
would be in a Low German, or else in a Scan- 
dinavian fonn that we should naturally expect 
to find the correspomlence — let us try the lat- 
ter. For the Old Norse eta we find no cor- 
responding freia ; the Mod. Dan. has framUr^ 
to eat ^eedily, to devour. The Suio-Goth, is 
/rata, but the Mod.-Swed. has both fmeta 
and also /riimt. The Swed, frdssa and the 
Dan. fraculse wotdd both seem to point to an 
Old Nurse frwsa or frd^a. Again, the Old 
Norae has fren or fresn^ a bear, and we 
have no more suitable etymon for this than 
the meaning to devonn It is worthy of note 
that huHy wliich in Low Germ, dialects signi- 
fies a giant, is in Old Norse a bear's cub. 
And Grimm htis observed, Detttftck Myth,, 
p, 634, that the giant and the bear are Borae- 
times iuterchangetl in ancient myths. Might 
there not then be a Low Germ, word vnth the 
meaning of giant con'esponding with the Old 
Norse fress, a bear ? Hence I thinks upon 
the whole, that there is a certaui groimd for 
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supposing an ancient Scajadinavian or how 
German word from which the Frisians might 
derive their name. Both the Frisians and tlieir 
neighbours the Jutea, were the mortal enemies 
of the Danes, and in their respective names may 
perhaps be found a correspondence vnih the 
ancient myths of the wars between the giants 
and the race of Odin. We have the names 
Fries, Frees, Freese. and the local Frisby 
and Fri^ton, not, I thinks as generally ren- 
dered, "the Frisians' village," and '*the Frisians' 
town," but from the word as a man's name. 
These names, however, will be more properly 
classed with those derived from nationality. 

Another word for a giant is Old High Germ. 
Tnsi, risOt Mod. High Germ, rie^e. Old Norse 
TO*', Dan. rise, Swed. rese. Our names Ries, 
Rice, Rising, {ing, son or descendant,) perhaps 
in some casea Rees, may be from the above 
origin, corresponding with the Mod. Geam 
names Riess, Reisa, Reea, 

Another word is Ang.-Sax, th f/rs, Old Norse 
llhtLsti, whence tlie Lancashire thi'nst.\ a spectre, 
and thurst in Hobthiirst, a hobgoblin. Thence 
may be our name TnmsT, which may however 
also be derived by metath. from Ang.-Sax. 
ikristf bold, daring. 

Our name Tboll is, I apprehend, from Old 
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of Rumun, that we have in the same chart-er 
another, who was ^parently not a serf, but 
himself a liberator. From this name raaj 
probably come our name Rummens. We have 
alBo the compound names Rumbold, Rtjmbol, 
Rumble, corresponding with an Old High 
Germ. Rximbold, and Mod. Germ, Rumpolt* 
and the local Ritmsby (iy, a village,) and 
RuMaEY an island)- 

There remain the names Eatwell, Fret- 
well, HoNYWiLL or HoNEYWiLL, and Toss- 
WIUU These are probably local, fi*om the Ang.- 
Sax. or ivel, a well. Eat-, Fret, and Hiini 
or Honey I have already endeavoured to con- 
nect with words signifying a giant, and Toss 
may be the Dan, tosse of the same meaning. 
These names might be derived from weUs or 
springs supposed to be the haunt of evil spirits. 
Though HoNEYWiLL, which I should not have 
introduced but for its correspondence with the 
others, might be a name given to a well from 
the sweetness of its waters, Mr. Lower, more- 
over, I know not on what authority, makes 
Fretweu^ a corruption of Fre^hville, 

We have a few names which correspond with 
those of luytholo^cal giants as — 

Beale 1 Bell, a giant slain by Freyr. 

Bremer J The etymon of tliis name ia 
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Gaehod ^ Old Norse belia, to bellow, 
GAitROOD (whence Cumb. " beel") 

Garrud y We find this name as that 
Garrad of a manumitted ser£ Cod 

Garrett J Dii^. A ng.-Sax, No. 971. 
And it is worthy of note that the names of two 
other serfe in the same charter have probably 
the meaning of giant ( seepage G9J, 1 have be- 
fore referred to Grunm'a observations on awk- 
wardness and stupidity aa characteristics of 
giants, and suggested this aa a possible reason 
for such names being given to serfs. But the 
practice may have had a deeper origin in the 
traditions of an older race, of savage power 
and size, conquered by the more civilized fol- 
lowers of Odin, Though we can scarcely sup- 
pose an Anglo-Saxon, even before Christian 
times, looking up hia mythology to find names 
for his serfe, yet still, a certain class of names, 
from generation to generation, may have been 
common for a certain class of people. But 
after all the serf in question may merely have 
received his name as being a noisy, bellowing 
fellow. Our name Eremeh, which I presume to 
be the same as that of the well-known Swedish 
authoress, may correspond with Br£mir, a name 
of the giant Ymir. This is derived either 
from Old Norse hrtmi, flame, or from h?^imf 
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the siirf of the sea, hence signifying either 
flaming, or raging, foaming. Bremer is also a 
German name. Pott explains it, though I 
think very doubtfully, as Bremensis, t. e,^ a 
native of Bremen, Both the English and Ger- 
man names may, however, be relatod to Ang,- 
Sax. breme, renowned, famous, whence probably 
our name Breem. Another my tholiigical giant 
was called Geirrodr, signifying " spear red " I 
presume this to be the same as our Garrod, 
Garhood, Garrud, Garrad, Garhatt, Gar- 
rett. 

There are some names which are perhaps to 
be referred to popidar superstitions of a later 
date, as 

Drake ^ The name Drake, though it 
CoBBOLD \ might be derived from the 
NissEN ) bh-d, m ]>erhaps more pro- 
bably from the older word drake, signifyuig a 
dragon, the Ajig.-Sax. draea. The fire-drake 
was one of the most formidable monsters which 
the heroes of ancient Teutonic romance had to 
encounter. From the Kobold of the Germans, 
a harmless and often kindly spirit, something 
like the Scotch brownie, may perhaps come our 
name Cobbold. But this is doubtful, for we 
have tlie name Cobb, answering to a Germ, 
and Dan, name Kobbe, and bald" or bold" 
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la one of the most common Teutonic composites, 
NiiiSEN, whicli is also a Damsli name, niight be 
dOTved from the Nisa of the Scandmavian 
countries, a being corresponding somewhat witli 
the Germ, Kobold, But Grimm thhiLs that it 
is not so, but a contraction of Niken or Niel&cu, 
Elng. Nelson. 

The following najues, thoxagli immediately 
derived from supei^stitions of a later date, may 
prol>ably be connected in their remoter origin 
with one of the titles of Odin before referred 
to (page 35). 
Nick ] Hnikar or Nikar is one of 

Nix the titles of Odin, in which 

Nixos he appears as a msurine 

Nickel [ deity or as a water-spirit. 
NicHOL r Throughout almost all Ger- 
Neck many and Scandinavia popu- 

N EX lar superstition has pre- 

NoCK served some trace of him in 

this form. Iceland has ita Hnikur, the Faroe 
Islands their Nikar, Norway and Denmark 
their Nok, Sweden its Neck or Nek, and Ger- 
many its Nix and ita Nickel All these are 
water-djEmona» appearing generally in the fonn 
of a hoi^e, and usually obnoxious to mankind. 
England has its Old Nick, in which he apfxiur-s 
directly in the form of the evil one. As the 
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early Christian missionaries found it diiBcult to 
get rid of him altogether, they changed him 
into the devil Hence Nick, as one of the 
names of the devil, may perhaps be one of the 
names of Odin. With respect to the above 
English names, Nock may correspond with the 
DajL Nok ; Neck, Nex, with the Swed. Neck ; 
Nix and Nickel, with the Germ, Nix and 
Nickel, It is worthy of remark that in some 
of the northern counties we have tlie word 
'"nicker," to neigh, which seems to be evidently 
connected irith the Icel. htiikar, as a spirit in 
the form of a hoi-se, 

According to Northern mythology the first 
man was created out of the ash-tree, and was 
thence called Ask. The first woman waa called 
Embla^ of which the derivation is not very clear. 
Many men in ancient times were called after 
ASKE ^ the Teutonic Adam. There 

Ash I was an ^ac, son of Heiigist 

Embleton i and king of Kent Tliei-e 
Emblem J is also a Northman named 
Askr in the Landnamabok, This may possibly 
be the origin of some of our names of Aske and 
Ash. But in general such names are most pro- 
bably local. Of Embia. the Northern Eve» we 
have only a trace in local names, as Emdleton 
and Emblem, (Embleham 'i) wliich seem t*) lie 
derived from it. 
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The system of personification wliich pervaded 
the Nortlierri mythology, and which, extending 
ita influence deep into the Middle Ages, has left 
its traces on the popular mind of Europe to the 
present day, est-ended to the earth, the sun^ 
the moon, day and night, summer and winter. 
All these were completely personified ; they 
had husbands and wives, fathers and mothers* 
brothers and sisters. From this source we have 
probably some names. 
Sole ^ The sun, Old Norse s6h was 

Soul reckoned among the god- 

SouLBY dessoB, beings feminine in all 

Moon Teutonic languages except 

MoONEY our own. The raoon, Maiii 

Dagg > on the other hand, was mas- 

Day culine, being the brother of 

NoTT the flUTL Hence perhaps 

NiciUT our names Sole, Soul, 

Summer Soulbv {by, a village) and 

Winter J more certainly. Moon, Moo- 
NEY. The name Mani was not uncorajnon as 
an Old Scandinavian name. In some parts of 
Germany the peasantry still give the svm and 
moon the title of Frau and Herr — Mrs. Sun 
and Mr, Moon, 

Day, (Dagr) was the son of Night (NtStt), 

who was of the nice 



was 

Lnd i-esembled his father 
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of the gods. We find Dagr as a Scandinavian 
name in the Landnamabok, and Pott has the 
Old Germ. Djigo, and the Mod. Germ, family 
name Tag. We have Daoo, (Old Norse dagr^ 
Ang.-Sax. dwg^) and the Eng. form Day. The 
names Nott and Night are not so certain. 
They may be the Old Norse n6U^ and the Ang,- 
Sax. niht ; or the former may be the same as 
NtJTT, which ia probably the Danish Knut 
(Canute), and the latter may be the same aa 
Knkiht. 

From the same Mythological personification 
may be the names Summer and Winter. Mr. 
Lower supposes these, as well aa Spring, to be 
derived from persons having been bom at these 
seasons. This a writer in the Penny Cyclo- 
paedia disputes on the ground that there is no 
such name as Autumn, and suggests that Sum- 
mer may be a corruption of Sunnier^ Winter 
of Vintner, and that Spring may signify a hilL 
Hiis theory Mr. Lower very properly rejects* 
but neither do I feel satisfied with his own. A 
man might naturally enough l>e called Friday 
because he was bom on a Friday ; or Christmas, 
Noet or Yule, because he came into the world 
at that festive season ; but to call a man Sum- 
mer because he was Ixtm in all summer seems 
rather wide* In the first phice then, I take 
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Spmng to be a tUfferent name altogether, aad 
derivetl probably, along with Springer (a name 
both Gemi. and Eng.) from personaJ activity. 
Summer and Winter I suppose to be derived 
from the personification of these seasons in 
Northern mythology. And as the Teutonic 
nations originally admitted neither spring nor 
autumu^ but divided tlie year into two aeasoriB 
— summer and wiuter — and afterwards int^ 
three — summer, winter, ajid spring — this may 
be a sufficient reason why there is no such 
name as Autumn, w^hich is of still later intro- 
duction* Winter waa the name of one of the 
companions of the Anglo-Saxon Hereward 
fVita Herewardi if H it is.) And Sommer and 
Winter are both Grerman and Mod, Danish 
names. Grimm gives a great many instances 
of the personification of summer and winter in 
Germany, and refers alsu to their use as proper 
names, which he appears to tliink derived from 

As to the name Easter, it is not so certain. 
A man might naturally enough be called Easter 
from being bom at that season, (and we have 
also Pask and Pash from the same origin)— 
yet seeing that we have many names derived 
from ancient mythology, we cannot help tliink- 
ing of the <M pagan goddess Oster or Eastre, 
who ^.\k: the name to tlu.' Clu'wtiari festival. 
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A later personification haa given us names 
derived from Cliristian graces, as Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Verity, Ac. Mr< Lower suggests 
that these names may be derived from their 
owners having represented the coiTesix)nding 
virtues in the old mysteiy plays, which seems 
a probable suggestion. Yet thia may only be 
the echo of an older pagan personificatiua. 
One or two of these names may be otherwise 
explained, Tims Vigor is probably the same 
as the Norse name Vigar, from vig war. And 
Prudence was probably originally Prudens, 
There was a Prudens preabjrter. Cod, Dip. 
Ang.'Sitx. 971. 

I do not tldnk that we have any names de- 
rived from the chissical deities. There are in- 
deed Mars, BACcmis, Venus, and Pan, but 
not "ut sunt divorum." RIaks is no doubt, a 
mere euphonic pluralism from Marr. Bac- 
chus is the same as Backhouse, a local name, 
from Back, a proper name, and " house/' 
Hence corresponding with the German names 
Backhaus and Backhof, which Pott derives 
frofn an old name Bacco, There was like- 
wise an old Danish name B:dcki VE^aTs 
and Veness are also local, from the proper 
name Venn, and " house/' {or wtws, a promon- 
tory») Ml'. Lower quotes a Stepli, de Venuse» 
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miles, 31 Edwd, I., which seems to me to shew 
the oiigin very satisfactorily. The great Pan 
must go down among the Potts and Kettles, 
which* humble though they may seem, are 
more ancient than the proudest Norman name. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ITAUEa D^JVED FROM, OH CONlirEITrED WITH, USRO- 

A conaiderahle portion of the present chapter 
is closely connected with the two cliapters pre- 
ceding. For, as the line which separates the 
hero or deini-god and the divinity is often a 
fine one, the last chapter and the present fre- 
quently Unk into each other. And as in the 
previous chapter I have shown that many of 
the names signifying man contain something of 
the heroic senae, ao a stronger expression of 
this sense brings them within the pale of the 
present chapter. The word king is one which 
is probably derived from an exalted sense of 
man. The Old Norse ionr signifies " vir prseat- 
ans, nobHis." But its original tneaning was 
probably sbnply man, as the fern* form kona is 
woman. Konungr^ a king^ by contraction 
kongr, is formed, according to Haldorsen, from 
konr, and ttngr, descendant, " heroum progenies 
vel proplnquus." The Ang.-Sax. ryning is 
formed, according to Boaworth, from cyn^ race, 
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people, aiid itaj^ ofFaprmg or descendant. But 
the senae of nobility probably enters into the 
Anglo-Saxon formation also, as the adj, eyne 
signifies royal, piincely, 

With the Old Norse lanr 
probably corresponds our 
name Conne. And CoN- 
NELL may be the same aa 
the Old Norse name 
Konall, formed Ironi kour 
and the augmentative alL 
There are five men with 
that name in the Land- 
namabok. Hacon i^ the 
same name aa tliat of 
several kings and y^\^ of 
Norway, and is derived 
ti'oin kdt\ high, (in com- 
position hii^ and koiii' as 
above, King and Chinq 
are the Ang.-Sax. cymj, 
C™ninos and the local 
CtJNNiNGHAM corres- 
pond with the Old Sax. 
cuning ; Kenning and 
CiiESNiNO with the Old 
Fries, kenivg ; Kenny 
the Old Fries, kenig, and 
F 



CONNE 
COSNAL 
COKNELL 

Hacon 
Kino 
Cuing 
Cunnings 
Kenninc 
Chenninu 
Kenny 
Cheny 
Coney 
Kinchin 
Ken KICK 
Kennard 

KlNNAIRD 

Kindred 

KlN3EV 

Kennedy 
Cunningham 
coninosbv 
Conodon 
conoeuton 
and Cheny with 
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Cony with the Old Fries, koneg. Tlie local 
names Coninosby, Congdon, and Congerton 
correspond with the Old Norse konungr, kongr, 
Dan. konge, KixcuiN seems to be the Ang,- 
Sax. cynekin, royal offspring. KenRick, Ken- 
NABD or KlNNAlBD, KiNDRED and KiNSEY are 
probably the Aug. -Sax. names Cynric, Cyne- 
Ijeard, Cynred, and Cyiisy, compounded with 
<:ijne, kingly, and respectively with r^'c, dorainion, 
heaj^f hard, 7*ed, counsel, and probably sige^ 
victory. The fii-st was son of Cerdic, king of 
the West Saxons ; tlie second Bishop of Win- 
chester ; tho third king of Mercia ; and tlie 
last Archbishop of York. Kennedy is pro- 
bably also an Ang.-Sax. name, compounded 
with cyu€% and edJig, happy, fortunate. 

Tlie names in the following group are pro- 
bably all from the same root, and have the 
same meiuiing : — 

^ The Old Norse hallr, hdl^ 
and the Ang.-Sax h(ek\ 
haletta, all signify hero, and 
are probably cognate with 
the Eng. verb hail." Hallr, 
Halh, Hdla appear as Old 
Norse names in the Land- 
namabok — the first very 



Hall 
Hallinq 

H ALLEY 

Hail 

Haiung 

Hallett 

Halse 

Haweh 




common, as the corresponding Hall is with 
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ua Hail antl Hallktt may be from the 
Ang.-Sax, h<^h\ haktta. But Hail may also 
be the same name ii^ Hagell^ from an Anglo- 
Saxon Hagelj the name of a serf, which I have 
elsewhere endeavoured to show, means handy, 
useful. The Old Norse hallr formed several 
compuunda, of which we have 
HoxJiORN 1 Halbiorn, Halld(5r, Hallveig, 
HoLDEii Hallstein, Hallgeir, are com- 

HoLLWAY ( pomided respectively with 
Hollow AY f hjorn^ a bear ; ddr impetxi- 
HoLSTEN ous ? veigi'^ vigour ; stein^ 

HoLREH 1 J stone ; geir^ spear. 

From another word for a hero may be 
Roe '\ The Old Norse hroi signifiea 

RowE \ king, hero, with which lat- 

Roy i } ter word it is probably cog- 

nate. HaUdorsen thinks it the origin of the 
Fr. ToL Hrdi was an Old Norse, and Roe a 
more recent Danish name. Hence the origin 
of Roeskilde in Denmark — "lioe's foiintauL" 
Roy, a Swedish name^ may probably be from 
the same origin* Our name Roy may also be 
the same ; or it may be from the Gaelic roy^ 
red, as in Rob Roy. The surest test of the 
Teutonic origin of a word is to find it in the 
corresponding patronymics, diminutives, and 
compounds. I find no Royaon, no Roying, oo 
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compounds^ no diminutivea, unless perhaps 
ROYELL, R0Y1.E. 

Another group has the meaning of "warrior, 
combatant," but still, as Grimm observes, with 
something of the heroic sense. 
Capp ^ The 01(1 Norse kaj^pi, 

Cappeh kempay the Anglo-Saxon 

Camp caempa, cempcty the Dutch 

Campee hamper, and the German 

Campbell ? > kdtuj^e, kdmpfir, all have 
Kemp the meaning of champion 

Kemball or combatant. We still use 

Kemble "kemp" in this sense in the 

Kimble J north of England, both as a 
Boim and a verb, and in Cumberland — but in 
the sense of general sujx^riority — ** cap- 

per and **cap" respectively as a noun and a 
verb. Hence come our names Capp, Capper, 
CAirp, Camper, Kemp^ corresponding with 
the German names Kempf, Kempe, Kampe, 
and the Dutch Camper, Kemball, Kemble, 
Kimble, may be compounded with Ang,-Sax. 
biUd, or Old Norse ballr, bold. And Camp- 
bell, though a Gaelic etymon is usually as- 
signed to it, may possibly be the same. But 
there is another group, with the sense of dimi- 
nution, to which the four hist names may 
belong. 
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Cappell ] The termination or 
Catling le, in verbs as in noiins, 

Campling [ gives the sense of clinmm- 
Campkin [ tioit One diminutive sense 
Camplemak of combat and contest 
Kemplen J would be wrangling and 
squabbliJig, We have cample** aa a verb in 
jxist this sense In Cumberland. Another would 
be that in which a bumptious little fellow is 
sometimes called a " cock-spaiTow/' Tlie Nor- 
wegians have just this sense In their word 
kimpiU^ a Uttle champion— terra of derision" 
(Meidh}(jeT.) Capling and Campuno may- 
be dimiiiutives in lirtg from Capp and Camp. 
Or they may be patronymics in ing from Cap- 
pell and Campell. 

Tliere is aiii>ther group of which I am not so 
certain, but of which 1 think the meaning la 
very probably one chosen or elected^ — a hero 
or princa 

Case "j The various names Case, 

CuABE Chase, Cheese, Choice, 

Cboice and Kiss may be from dif- 

Cheebb I ferent forms of verba aig- 
ChE88on 1 nifying to choose, as the 
Chehsall old Sax, ciasaUy ciesen, cio- 

Chkssman san, the Ang.-Sax. cymn^ 

Chesmon J ceosani the Old Fries. i^Vwa, 
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Chisel ^ Old Noraeii'om This seems 
Kiss the pmbable etymon of the 

KlssELL " name of Cissa (Chi^), king- 
KissiCK J of the Soutli Saxons, who 
came over to Britain A.D, 477, according to 
the Ang.-Sax. chronicle. There was also a 
Cissa who succeeded Guthlac at tlie monastery 
of Croydon, A.D, 714, In Friesland, where, 
as will hereafter be observed, there is a re- 
markable two-fold coincidence between the 
common names of the people — our own names 
—and those of om* early Saxon invaders — 
Tsjis^, (Chisse) m a name in use at the pre- 
sent day. Cissa then might probably mean 
one chosen or elected ; and Ckismak, Ctas- 
MON, and Chessman may have the same mean- 
ing — a chosen or elected man. As we have 
also Cheeseman, it might be suppoHed that 
the others are comiptions of it. But the ten- 
dency of corruptions is almost invariably to- 
wards a meaning, and not away fi*om it, and a 
name with such a good meaning a£ Cheebe- 
MAN would liardly* I think, be comiptefl into 
Chessman, which has a very faint shadow of 
meaning — or into Chisman, which has (to 
modem ears) none at all. Kiss, well kno^vn 
as also a German name since the Great Exhi- 
bition, may be from the same origin ; ck and k 
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interchanging as in chiirch and kii-k. Then 
Chessall, Chisel, Kissell, and Kissick 
would be diminutivea formed in the regular 
manner. The names of places, Chesham, Chis- 
holme, Cliiswick, and Chichester, (m Aiig.- 
Sax. Ci9Si'ceftste}%) are derived from the name 
of Cisea. Perhaps soroe one of mj readers may 
now be inclined to ask whether thei'e is any- 
thing more than a mere coincidence in the slang 
expression by which a man is sometimes said 
to be " the cheese." 

There is yet another group^ with probably 
the Bame meaning, but from a diffei'ent verb. 
Kerb ] The Old Norse k^ra. Old 

Kebb Y Friesic kere, A ngl o-Saxon 

Kerhell euran^ to elect, probably 

CuEERE give us the names Kerr, 

Cherhy* Kerry, Cueere, Cherry, 

Cherrit-l Cure. From the Old Norse 

CVre koe7\ elected, may come 

CrRRELL [ Core and Cory, the latter 
CuRRAJ^ the same iia an Old Norae 

Core name Kdri in the Landna- 

CoRY mabok. The names Ker- 

CORHETX LEY» CORLEY, ChURLEY, 

CoRRicK may correspond with an 

Cork 1 Old Norse koj^hrfr. Old 

KtiRLEY High Cerm. vhtniih, distin- 
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CoRLEY giiished, illustrious, fit to be 

Churley elected. Keerell, Cher- 

CORMACK BILL, CuRRELL, CoRRELL, 

CoKBOULD 1 CoRRicK, perhaps Cork, are 
Keb WIN diminutives, C o R M A c k » 

CUBWIN J CORBOULD, KeBWIN or 

CtTRWiN are probably compounded with re- 
Bpectively viak't^ mate, hdld^ bold, and ivm^ 
strife. Kormakr appears as an Old Norse name 
in the Landnamabok. But a Celtic origin 
has also been adduced for our name Cobmack, 
May not our word ** to cheer," which is in want 
of an etjonon, be derived from the above verb 
signifying to elect ? The most ancient mode 
of electing kings and leaders was by acclama- 
tion ; and hence the word, which at first might 
signify to elect by acclamation, might obtain 
the more geneml sense in wluch it iff now used 
to express approbation 



CUTTS 
CUTFINO 
CUTTO 
COOTEI 
COUTTS \ 

Cutter 
cuthbert 

CrXLACK 
CUDD 

Cuddan 



This group is probably from 
Old Sax. ch15, cud — Ang.- 
Sax, cwlS— Saterlantlic^ (a 
dialect of Frisian) att, signi- 
fying known^ famous. Hence 
tlie Saxon name Ciitha, one 
krn>wni, renowned, famous, 
Tliis name is most common 
iti the royaJ line of Wesflex, 
wliere there are three named 
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Cutha, and six with various compounds. 
Hence our names Cudd, Cutts, Cimo, (an Old 
Sax. termination)^ Cutting, (^'^I/j son or de- 
scendant). CoOTE and CouTTs may belong to 
this group ; or they may be from Old Norse 
kuti, a dwarf, a surname in the Anii, IsL Of 
oompoimds we have Cuthbert, Cutlack* 
{Ciithlac), Cutter, (Cvithherd or Cuthra^) 
CuTTS is generally considered to be a con- 
traction of Cuthbert. But if a contraction at 
all, it might just as well be of CuthAvin or 
Cuthred, or any other compoimd of cuth. So 
fur, however, from being a contraction^ I hold 
it to be the most ancient name of ali There 
were Cuthai5 before there were Cuthberts. 

Another group has also the meaning of Ulnar 
triouis, but derived from a different sense. 



Beart 

BlRT 

BUET 

Bright 

Briuhting 

Pert? 

Pl^RT 1 

Albert 

AlBREI HT 

Albright 
Filbert 



From the Ang,-Sax, bcoH, 
hri/U, Old High Germ. 
bei^cht, preM, Old Norse 
biartr, signifjong bright in 
the sense of illustriouaj are 
formed a great niunber of 
ancient names. It occurs 
most commonly in com- 
pounds, but sometimes sing- 
ly, aa in" Beort, an Alder- 
man, ( A ng.-Sax. Chron.J 
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HiBBERT 

SiBERT 

ViBERT 

Whitbread 



1 



and Bei"to, an Old Higli 
Germ, name ( Pott J Hence 
catne our names BEAiiT, 
BiRT, Burt, Brightlng, 
(mg^ Bon or descendant) Peet and Purt may 
perhaps be High German forms of the same. 
Among the many compounds are Albert, 
Filbert, Hibbert, and Vibert. As Bright 
18 the Latin clarus^ eo Albert is jyi^wclants. 
Fflbert is the same as an Old High Germ. 
Philibert ; I should think that it is from Old 
High Germ.^/, Mod. G^rm, lu'vl, ** much, fidL" 
Hence Filbert is " fiUl-bright," an augmenta- 
tive like "all-bright," Hibbert is the same ns 
an Ang,-Sax. Hygbert, Bishop of Litchfield, 
from hi/ge, mind, th<3ught. Hence tlie same 
meaning as Hui3ERT» Httbbert» Old Norse hngr, 
same aa Ang-Sax. hi/ge, SiBKRT is the same aa 
the Germ, Sigibert, contracted Sibert, ViBERT 
is the same as an Ang.-Sajt, Uibert, {Cocf. Dip. 
Ang.'Sax. No. 523.), from Ang,-Sax, ^vi, Old 
Norse vc, sanctity. Wibert occurs also In the 
Dffmesday of Yorkshire. We may add tr> the 
list Whitbreab, probably a corruption of the 
Ang.-Sax. name Whitberht. 

Tliere is another, and an Interesting group, 
in wliich the sense of heroism seems to lie^ like 
the strength of Sanvson, in the hair. 
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Harding ] The Hardings— in Anglo- 
Cruse Stixon Heardingas, in Old 

Cruso I Norse HaJdingjar— were 

Lock [ cselebrated in ancient times 

LocKBR as an illu-strious and a heroic 

LocKETT J race. Griinm supposes them 
f Deutsch. Mi/tk p. 321^, to have been aii Ea^t- 
13011^ people of the Danes and Swedes. And 
their name may perhaps be derived from Had- 
ding^, who, according to Saxo, was one of the 
early founders of the Danish kingdom. Tlie 
word is not to be connected with '* haixl" in 
the sense of "brave, so common in Teutonic 
compoimda, but accordhig to Grimm is more 
pi-obab]j derived from Old Noree haddr, a lock 
or curl, in the sense of " crinitua, capillatus, 
cincinnatus." It might perl^aps refer to a 
particixlar way of twistmg the hair up into a 
knot or curl, which seems to have been affected 
by some of the Gothic warriors or champions. 
But generally among the different Teutoiuc 
nations the wearing of tlie hair long or curled 
waa conAidered a badge of the freeman or hero. 
Anglo-Saxon locc^hom signitied " a hair- 
r, a noble," and locc-bore " one entitleil by 
rank to wear long hair, a lady." ( BohWorth. J 
e name Harding then, though metaphoric- 
ally signifying a hero, is derivetl directly from 
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some particular manner of wearing tlie hair. 
And it seems to be a name of Scandinavian 
origin, though in an Anglo-Saxon garb. Mr. 
Donaldson, {Cambridge Essays) observes that 
the late Lord Hardinge was descended from a 
Danish family settled near Derby. Crtjse 
and Cruso (an old Germ, termination) are 
probably from a aimilar origin — -Old Norse 
knmif to cnrl, Dan. kruu-,s^ curled. It is re- 
markable that in the North of England we 
still have the word cruae»" of which the 
etymological meaning is simply curled, in the 
sense of forward, bumptioua, Kruae is both a 
Mod. Danish and German name* The names 
Lock, Lockie, which in the previous chapter 
I have connected with the god Lok or Loki, 
might in some cases be from the same origin 
as the above. From the Ang,-Sax. locc^ a lock, 
would be formed regularly locca, one having 
locks, similar to hechom above. Lockie might 
correspond with the Germ, lockig, and Lockeit 
with the Dan. lokket^ both signifying curled. 
But it might be in these two cases without any 
of the heroic sense noted in the previous words. 
Agaiu^ the sense of curling or frizzling the hair 
diverges into another meaning, that of aOurii^, 
seducing. Hence the Germ, locken, Dan. hkke, 
and Dutch lokh'it, all mean both to curl and 
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al&o to beguile, seduce. Aiid the Old Norse 
lokiy Dan. and Dutch lokker aignify a seducer — 
the Germ, locker, licentious. This, then, might 
be the origin of the names Lockie and LocKEB ; 
and thougli it is the etymon which I have 
su|j'gested for the god Loki, the name Lockie 
might be derived, without reference to him, 
directly from loki, a seducer. As there b then 
uncertiiintj about these last names, I will only 
observe that Lock seems, from its patronymic 
Locking, to be cairied back to Anglo-Saxon 
times ; and that we find the name Locar in 
a charter of Edward, {Cod. Dip. Ang-Sux. No. 

In the names compounded with As and Os^ 
the sense ia something more than that of hero, 
and rather corresponding to semidetrs. The 
term As is applied to the gods tlieinselves ; 
thus Thor is called Asa-Thor ; Brag, Asa- 
Brag ; while Odin, the father of the gods, is 
called by pi"e->eminence tjw Aa It is probable 
that in the first instance the name was strictly 
confined to those who claimed to be descend- 
ants of Odin, though afterwards it might come 
to be more generally assumed. All the 
founders of the Anglo-Saxon kuigdoms claimed 
a descent from Odin, but it wfis only in the 
Northumbrian bnmch that this naine was com- 
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mon, Mr» Kemble (Namea^ Surmtmes, €tnd 
Nic^Ktmes of the AngloSaxom) observea, 
" This word b nearly peculiar to the royal 
(gixlbom) race of NorthumberLuid, and occure 
rarely in the south ul' England ; and when it 
does it m rather of Jutish or Angle than Saxon 
character." We have still a number of nainea 
formed with this compound. 



HosEl 

HOSEY 1 
HOSACE t 
OSWIN 

Oswald 
Osgood 

OSMAN 

Osmond 

OSBOBN 
OSBALDESTON 

Ass ? 
Hass? 
ashkettle 
Ashman 

ASMAK 
ASPERN 
ASHBOLT 
ASCALL 

Haskell 

ASLOCK 



Os is the Ang,-Sax., and 
An the Scandinavian form. 
Both occur singly, as in Osa, 
a bishop of Selaey* and Asi, 
Asa, respectively male and 
female namea in the Land- 
namabok. Asa also occurs 
in the Domeaday of York- 
shire. Hence perhaps come 
our names Hose, Hosey, 
Hass, Ass, The last name 
h given by Lower : it might 
be also from Old Norse assa^ 
an eagle, if ijideed not fi'om 
the donkey. Hose, Hosey 
is also doubtfiil, aa there is 
botli a Genn. and Dan. 
name Hose, and all three 
may be derived from hose, 
atockinga. As is sometimod 
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Hasluck ^ changed iiito iush^ so that 
Hasup I > OsM^vN, AsMAN. and Ash- 
Hasker ) MAN — OsBALD in the locul 
name Osbaujeston and Ashbolt, (hdld, bold,) 
may re^ipectively correspond. So also Ash- 
KETTLK for Dan. Asketill, Ang.-Sax. OscyteL 
And AsUMORE, jierl i3.pB the sfime SB the 
Oamser in the royal Hne of Northumberland. 
AscALL luid Haskell are the Old Nurse 
Askell. Thi8 Grimm thinks a contraction uf 
ABketill, but Finn Ma^usen t hink s that it is 
comjxjunded with kaU^ man or servant. As- 
LOCK itnd Hasluck are the Ang.-Sax. Oalac 
(royaJ line of Northumberland), Old Norse 
Aslakr, probably from Idc, oflering, sacrifice. 
HASKKa is probably the Old Norse Asgelr^ 
{grnr^ a spear.) And Haslip may be the Old 
Norse Aaleil', Aiig.-Sax. Oalaf, from Old Norse 
h'i/t\ offering, sacrifice. Osborn, Asperne^ 
Abukettle may be more dh'ectly connected 
with Northern mythology than the others (me 
page i2J, 

With the Ang.-Sas. Os, Old Norse As corres- 
ponds the Gothic Am. Hence the Ang.-Sax, 
Tiame Osa woidd correspond with a Gothic 
Ansa, and from thia we get as a diminutive 
the Gothic name AnsUa, Pott hns an Old 
High German name Anso, and Meidinger gives 
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Ansbertj Ansbald, Ansbrand, AnswaJd, corres- 
ponding with the Aug. -Sax. Osbert, Osbald^ 
Osbrand, Oswald. But he mistakes the meaii- 
ingof both, and does not perceive the connection. 
According to Jomandes the ancient chiefe of 
the Gotha bore the name of Ansm, in which 
we see the same claim to a divine lineage as in 
the Os and As of the Anglo-Saxons and North- 
men. Our names Anns and Ansell may cor- 
respond with the Gothic Aubo and Aosila, m 
wliich case Anns woidd not be, as is the case 
with most auch names, a mere euphonic phirnl- 
ism of Anne. Or Ansell may be from 
Anselm, the name of an archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the time of WiUiam 2nd. But still it 
would be of Gothic origin — the Old High Ger- 
man name Aiiahelm — come to us probably 
through the French, We have also the names 
Hansell, which may be the same as Ansell ; 
Hanslip, corresix>ndmg with Haslip ; and 
Hansard, compounded w^th heard, hard. But 
there is also a Goth, word hans, signifying 
companion, from which they might be derived. 
Hence the name of the Hanae, or associated, 
towns. 

It is to be remarked that in the poetic 
legends of various coimtries we frequently fin<i 
ething uncommon or 3uj>ematural attaching 
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to the birth or to the rearing of the hero. 
Sometimes he ia the offspring of a mortal and 
a divinity ; sometimes of a mortal and one of 
the nobler animals, as the bear or the wolf ; 
more fi'equently he is only reared or suckled 
by one or other of these animals, Grimm has 
marked (Devtsch. Myth. pp. 361^, that some- 
ing of the heroic character frequently attaches 
one not bom in the natural mfomer, but cut 
timely from hia motber'a womb. Such, 
ong amny other instanoes, was the Scottish 

J/ac&tfiA— I bear » dmrraed life, which tiiTist not yield 

To oae of woman born— 
Macduff— Despair thy chiinn ; 

And let the angel whom thou atiU hast served 
Tell thee — Macduff was from liia mother's womb 
Untimely i-ipped — 
J/acfrcM^— Accursed be the tongue that tells me so. 
* * * * m uot figiit with thee. 

The title of ungeborne^ unborn, ia given to 
vera! of the heroes of German romance, and 
the corresponding one of fjhomi or dhorinv, 
{o negative, and borinn, bom) occurs in some 
f the Scandmavian Eddaa. This I suppose to 
be the origin of our name Oborx. 

We now come to names derived from the 
historical or mytho-historical founders of na- 
*on8 and tribes. It will not be my object to 
G 
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attempt to define the bounds between tlie 
mythic and the hiatorlcal, for it is sufficient for 
my purpose that such personages were believed 
in. I have ah^eady observed, p. 1*0, that the 
name Mjlnn might fairly be inchided in the 
present chapter, irom the probability of its re- 
ference to the Mannus whom Tacitus mentions 
as celebrated by the Gei-mans the founder 
of their nation. "Celebrant canninibus antiquis, 
quod imum upud iUos memoriie et annaliuni 
genus est, Tuiaconem deum ten'a editum, &a'* 
We have then — first the god Tuisco, who was 
the son of Earth — then Mannus, who had tliree 
sons, Ingo, Isco, and Hermlno, from whom 
sprung the three great tribes of Ingajvones, 
Iscaevoncs, and Herminones, into wlaich Ger- 
many was divided. 



Ing 

Indge 

Htxge I 

Inkson 

Inoold 

Inole 

Ingham 

Ingammei-s 

bruLEBV 
Ingham 

IXKPEN 



Ingo then was the foiuider 
of the Ingeevonea, w^hom 
Tacitus describes as "prox- 
imi oceano," and who corre- 
spond genenJly wTth the 
Saxous of the coast The 
name In^^o, in Ang.-Sax. 
Iiig, in Old High Germ. Jiic» 
signifies son» offsjiriiig, and 
enters as a prefix into the 
composition of a great num- 
ber of Teutonic luuaea, A« 




CMd BQ^ G«m. (Mt iMm ge r^ ud «s 

tiie ■■■iw. amMwndy cf « &««div m Suca 
Ii^ vH die name <£a ka« of Nomj. and 

Incge IB fouDd in die Ang^o-Suoo poem of Beo- 
wuIC wfaer^ Mr, Tbcxpe, UKragfa as H seems to 
me uBneoeasanly, thmks it connpttOQ of 
dome pm pe r name.'* With these u&mea I ciHi- 
nect oar Lsg, Isdgk* perfmj^s Hiscse. Ixih^lu 
\A the Old Norse Ingialldr. Ang.-Sax. Ingold 
or IngekL And Ixgle — thougli it might bt* a 
oorruption either of Iiigold or of IjiguU* (u!t\ a 
wolf) — is more probably a diminutive of In^', 
Ikgrah is the aame as the Old Germ, namtw 
Inguram, Incrram, from Aniu strong. Inham- 
3(t£lA is compounded with Old Nors« tfamaii, 
Aiig,-Sax. ijitimU old. Ingoluby, Ixulkby, an- 
local, from a vilhige, and Inguam fi-^iin hnih, 
home. Lnk^on aint iNKi'KN have an appa- 
reutly High Germ, fDrm, Imt it is prohahlv 
nothing more than a phonotie c!iiiii^o\ Ink- 
pen is from the place of tlinl iiiunt^ in IJi^ kH,, 
which in Ang.-Sux was Ingt^penne. from pvt*, 
a pen for sheep, and (an I think) tijt? ftlmvr 
proper name. It in wortliy of not*; that wi* 
have another name I^jgpen. prolmbly JurivtMl 
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fix)m the same place before the connptioiL 
The IngflBVones correapond generally with the 
SaxoUB in the wider sense, but Mi'. Donaldson 
( Caiiihrklye Essays ) has an argument endea- 
vouring to connect their name more particularly 
with the Angles, arid through thera> with the 
English. Hencse Ing, as a name, may be older 
than England, 

With the Iseaevones, and their mythical 
founder Isc or Isco, is to be connected the name 
of Asc or Oisc, son of Hengitit, and king of 
Kent, fioni whom the royal hne of Kent were 
called Askings or Oiscings. This name is fur- 
ther to be connected with the name Askr, of 
the first man in Northern mythology, f see page 
74/ I have there remarked that some of our 
names of Aske and Ash nmy be from this ori- 
gin. But there are one or two compound 
names in which there is more certa.inty. 
Asher ^ AsHiai is probaUy the 
AsHwiN I same as jEschere* a name in 
AsHFORTH 1 Beomilf^ from herc^ an army. 
AsHBURTON ' Ash WIN and Ashforto cor- 
respond with the Anglo-Saxun name^ /Escwin 
and iEscferth^ the former a king of Wessex. 
The local name Ashburton is probably formed 
from j^l9cl>erht^ the name, among others, of a 
blnliiip in tlie tune of Athelstan. 
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Ai^KiN From the Aakn^ or 

H4jski> ! ) Oiscinga^ deaoeDdaats of 
£sc, tl>e king of Kent, tnaj perLaps be derived 
oor naiaes Askix and HosKixGa Though the 
latter, from its oorrespoDdexkce with a German 
aamA Hoske. may be a different word — per- 
kape oonneeted with Old Norae kaatr, iUus- 
trioii^ braTa One of the aetUementa of the 
Askings aeems to bare heea at Kaahing in Sur- 
rey, which was in Ang.-Sax. JEBcingBB — Tlie 
Askings" — as the name of a community. Some 
other names of places are evidently, from their 
Anglo-Saxon forms, derived from Ask as a 
proper name, and not from the tree. 

From the legendary founders of the kingdom 
of Denmark we have probably also a few 
names. 

Dax>* ^ Saxo, on the authority of 

Danson tradition, makes Dan, the 

Danby {- son of Humbl, the founder 
Dansev of the kingdom utul thenatiie 

HuMBLB ^ of Denmark. The tnulttiua 
is of no other value than as a reason why tlie 
name might be assumed by other men in iifkm 
timeH. Both names seem to hnvo heen in rtuh- 
eecjueut ut^e, but Hmnhl orTIumbli more com- 
monly. I think that our name DA^fN, whicii 
ordinarily supposed to bo ti contraction of 
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Darnel, may be from this origin, and that tlie 
probability is strengthened by the local names 
Danby, (Dan's village), Dansey, (Dans is- 
land)^ and by the dinmiutive Danxett. The 
name Humbl or Humbli is derived fmm Old 
Norse humxU^ the hop plant, but in what sense 
I am imable to say. Our name Humble oc- 
curs chiefly in the old Danish districts of Eng- 
land, In Yorksliire there ore several names of 
places compoimded with it^ and a correspondent 
of Notes and Queries suggests that these names 
may refer to the ancient culture of the hop in 
that county. I think, however, that they are 
more probably derived from Rumble as a Dan- 
ish pn>per name. It is a Kttle curious that of 
fom* Humbles in the London Directory for 
1857, one la an eminent hop-merchant. 

An interesting group is the following : — 
Shield ^ The Scyldings, (or Slueld- 
SkeItDING i ings, as their name wmild 
ScOLDiJJft \ be in English), but in Ang.- 
SKOULj)tNa J Saxon Scyldingaa, in Old 
Norse Skiiildungar* were an Llluatrloua race» 
the descendants of Scyld or SIcioW, a name 
which, respectively in Aiig.-SfLx^. ajul Old Noi*se 
signifies "sliietd" Most of the Danisli tnuii- 
tiona Biake theh' Skiiild the son of Odin, tuid 
first king t»f Dpntuark, iiftcr whont the Danes 
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were called SkUUdtmgar, But the Anglo- 
Saxon genealogies make their Scyld an ances- 
tor of Woden, Beowiilf, the hero of the most 
ancient heroic poem in the Teutonic language, 
was the sou of Scyld, and hence the Scylding 
by preeminence, though all his people are caUed 
Scyldings. Our name Shield corresponds witli 
the Ang.-Sax, SoyUI or Sceld — Skeldikg with 
Ang.-Sax. Scyldhig or Scolding— and Scolding, 
Skoulding, (a Sussex name,) with Old Norse 
Skioldung, What an illustrious lineage could 
they but trace it ! 
Sheaf ) According to the Anglo- 
Tait I Saxon table of Woden'fj 

ancestry, Scef or Sceaf was the father of Scyld, 
and Tajtwa (Tait), the son of Beowulf The 
genealogy of the Scyltlings then runs tluis : — 
Scef 
Scyld 
Beomdf 
T^^^twa 

Woden 

The name Scef or Sceaf signifies sheal'/' 
and the legend, as related in the Anglo-Saxon 
chronicles is that^ as an inl'imt and asleep, lie 
was brought by the waves in a small boat^ 
with n eheaf of com at his head, to an island 
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of Germany called Scani or Skandm Tlie 
inhabitantQ, stnick by the apparently miracu- 
lous nature of tlie circumstanoes, adopts hiin, 
gave him the name of Scef, and eventually 
making him their king, he reigneil in the town 
which "wafl then called Slaswic, but now 
Haithebi" — the locaUty marking' the legend as 
probably an An^le one. Very poetically in the 
poem of Beowull' {though the legend is by mis- 
take transferred to hie son Scyld). he is repre- 
sented, at the close of his long and prosperous 
reign, as placed by his last command In a sliip, 
surrounded by thearmaand oniiunentsofaking, 
and again committed to the waves which had 
laid him as an infant on tlie shore. The story 
IS ao poetical^ both in sentiment and expression, 
that I may he excused in quotmg a part of it 
from, the translation of Mr. Thorpe, again 
remarking that Scef» and not Scyld, shotild 
have been the hero, 

"Scyltl then departed 
at h'la fated time, 
the much strenuoufl, to go 
Into the Lonra kec|ung, 
They Mm then bore awuy 
to the seA^ore, 
his iiifii cc»mpftiiioii8, 
an he bad hiuMelf eiJoiuMi 
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Tim at tJbs htUie «Uwd 
Ac Txag-piwed ifa^ 
kj sad QigBr to defaK, 

lJU betoYed cbief^ 
Citf fiMpfJiwsr of ring^ 
in ike abip'« bosom, 

great cne \>y the maet : 
there were tre— urew muj 
from ^ ways 
OTDameute brought 
I Lftve but lie&rd of a comeliGr 
keel adorned 
with war-TFeapona 
and martial wecd& 

• « » • 

Men catmot 
flay for »x»tli, 
courtsellors^ in hall 
heroes under heaven, 
wha that lading received/' 

Does not tliia warrior's ftmeral, in the <>ldc8t 
heroic poem of oiir language, remind us some- 
what In its tone of TennyBona ode t>n the 
fiUieraJ of Wellington ? 

The SOD of Beovmlf was calietl Tyotwu. Thi^4 
IB the Old Norse Teltr of after times, the Aii^if.- 
Sax. Tata, Eng. Tait* Tlie name is ititrodiiotHl 
here on account of itn connetitiun witli tho 
myth, but its meaning wilJ be more fully 
ciiSHOil ill another place. 
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That OJin or Wodin was a real personage — 
deified on account of his successes, and perhaps 
on accoimt of the superior civilization which he 
introduced— there is a rea^^onable probability, 
But whether the account of any of his ances- 
tors, even to theu" very names, can have any 
particle of authenticity attached to it, is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful StUl we cannot say that 
some of our names, such as Shield, Skeldincj, 
Scolding, Sheaf, Tait — connected with the 
most ancient heroic myths, and handed down 
from generation to generation — may not be 
older even than the OcUnic worship, the latest 
form of paganism among our ancestors. 



Shelf 
Shelver 
Sheldon 
Shelley 



The Scilfings (Scylfingas) 
are a Scandmavian tribe — - 
r Mr. Thorpe thinks Swedes 
J — also referred to in Beo- 
wulf Their name must be derived from a hero 
Scelf or Scylf (Grimi}ii< iJeuttscL Mtfth. p. 
:^43J In the Fomald. Siig. the father of the 
Norse Skicild is calleil Skellir, here taking the 
place of Scef Scelf. Scylf Is from Okl Norse 
sM/a, to strike with fear, and Skelfir is one 
inspiring fear, Shelley in Suffolk (in Ang.- 
Sax. SceWe^h) and Shelton in Beds, (in Aiig.- 
Sas. ScelJllitn) ai'e probably formal from ttie 
name Scelf Hence as local names come Shei.- 
LEV and Sheldon. 
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It will have been seen, from many of the 
foregoing names, that an iliustrioiis niler, or 
the foimder of a kingdom, frequently gave his 
name, as a title of hoaovir, to the people over 
whom he presided. In a more restricted sense, 
among the Anglo-Saxons and other Teutonic 
races, there waa a sort of nobility ariaing from 
connection with a distiuguislied ancastor. The 
whole of the descendants of such a man fre- 
quently took his name^ with the addition of 
inr/^ "descendant oC' not as their own indi- 
vidual name, but as a clan name. Hence names 
ending in iiig have various senses. Sometimes 
it is a mere patronymic — Dunning, son of Dunn. 
Sometimes it is the ba^lge of a family or clan 
— Billing, one of that family, a Billing, Some- 
times it has the wider sense of natioimlity — 
Scoldmgj one of the people or subjects of Skiold. 
WuOF \ From the name of Uffa or 

Uffell > Wuffa, king of East Angtia> 
Uffindel ) his posterity were cfdJed 
Uffings (Uffingas), We have a trace of them 
in names of places, as Uffiiigton, and in the 
local name Uffindel. Woof may be from the 
name of Wiiffa, and Uffell may lie a diminu- 
tive of Ufta But Woof may be a comiptiou 
of WoH^ and Uffell may be a coiruption of 
Ull\?l], H diminutive from Ulf. (See next 
t'hujitvr.) 
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ICKE 
ICKELLS 

Hick 
Hick UNO 



1 



In the life of St. Guthlac 
mention is made of a Mer- 
o5fm nobleman who is said 
to have been " of the oldest 



race, and the noblest that was named Iclinga^t." 
In the genealogy of the Mercian kings there ia 
an Icil, who most probably was the founder of 
the Iclinga. I take the name to be from the 
same origin aa EccLES, (sec patje 50 J The 
name Ickells ia still found in Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire. And we have also Hicklino, 
which I take to be the same as Icling. But 
ancient as is the name of IcKEi*l^» IcKE must 
be older still, for Ickells is the diminutive 
of it 

Watung ] An illustrious race must 
Watley have been the Watlings, who 

Waddle gave the name to the Wat- 

Watt ^ ling-street, the great ancient 

Watts road leadhiji^ from Dover by 

Wai>e London to Cardigan, and of 

Wabdilovb J wliich Watliiig-street in the 
City still forms a part. It was called in Anglo- 
Saxon Wd'tfiuga ^rwt — the street or road of 
the Watlings. Not that they h:ul anything to 
do with making it, for it was a Raman road ; 
hut still in s^une niumier this great work w.'ls 
associated by their contemporaries with the 
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Watlings. The milky way u*o is called by 
Chaucer the Watling-street. 

^' Lo tliere T (qaod be), cast np tkine ojne. 
See faaderj \o the gal&xie ! 
The whiche men clepe the milky way. 
For it lA white, Mid aotne pftr&y, 
Ycallia it haa Watlingestret^" 

IIou^ of Fame. 

lO were then this illustrious race who thus 
gnve the name to a road on earth, and a wiiy in 
heaven ? Florence of Worcester tells us that they 
were the sons of a king Weatla, and states, but 
assuredly erroneously, that they were the makera 
of the roatl. We have therefore now to deal with 
the name Weatla or Watla : this is probahly 
a diminutive of Wat or Wata, as Attila of 
Atta, (Grimm's Dt^tttsch. Gramm,^ 3, 666 J 
There was a Uattus Rex, who signs some 
chartere along with Nuniia of Sussex, iif whom 
he may have been a son. Thus hy two steps 
back, from Watu^o we come to Watt, and 
we have now to consider the origin oi' this lat- 
ter name. I think that it is probably the same 
as Wadd and Wade, and in that case the 
tlu^ijteps are — Watling^ — Waddle — Wadd, 
Wade» or Watt. If it is, in all probability it 
is connected with tlie wide-spreiu;! myth of tlie 
wonderful smith Weland Tl»e father of We- 
land was called iii Ang.-Sux. Wfwla, iii Old 
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Norse Vadi, in Old High Germ. Watx) ; iden- 
tical with him, according to Grimm, is the 
Danish hero Wate in Gudrun. He waa the 
Bon of the celebrated king Vilkinr (Wilkin), by 
a raer-wife, and waa a hero of gigantic size. In 
the Anglo-Saxon poem calleti the Scop or Glee- 
mans Tale we are told that " Wada ruled over 
the Hekinga, a ScautlinavJan trihe of whom 
memorials are to be found in Helsingor" (Elai- 
nore), Helstngfors in Fiidimd, and in one place 
in England — Helsington in Cumberland. Some 
traces of him are to be found in our early Eng- 
lish poets ; Chaucer eeieiirates Wade s boat 
culled Guingelot As to the meaning of hia 
name Grimm says, " I think that it is derived 
from his having, like another Christopher, with 
his sou upon liis shoulders, nm/ed over the 
nine-ell-deep Groenasuiid, between Seelaml , 
Falster^ and Moen." Not a bafl etymon for 
the name of Watt, who, a giant like his proto- 
type, has made a way over wider gulplis. lt\ 
however. Watt ih to be separated from Wade 
and Wadd, the niList probable etymon would 
be Ang.-Sax* hwwt, Old Norse hvair, gharp^ 
keen, quick, Watt8 is probably a nUgar 
pluralism of Watt — we frequently observe tlii» 
tendency to pluralLse names among tlie illite- 
rate at the [iresent day. Still it Tiiay be a 
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question whether it is in all cases of modern — 
or even of EngUsh growth. For we find tlie 
same tendency among the Frisians of the pre- 
sent day— thus they have a name Watse cor- 
responding with the name in question, Watts. 
Tlie last name Waddilove \h compoimded with 
Ang.-Sax leof, friend. 

We have several names derived from the 
ancient families or clans who colonized England, 
Of some of them we know nothing more than 
what is to be inferred from the names of places. 
This is an element of investigation introduced 
by Mr. Kemble ( Scwons in EugUuid ) and 
amounts to tliis. Several names of places, as 
Hailing in Kent, Patchhig in Surrey, CooUng 
in Kent, are in Anglo-Saxon a nominative 
plural — Htellingfis, Peiiccingtis, and Cnlingiui, 
signilyhig respectively the Hallings," the 
Packings," " the Coolings." These then are 
names of communities, being, as Mr. Latham 
observes, " political or social rather than geo- 
graphical terms/* Again — other names of 
places, as Bucingaham, Byrlingaliam, CoUinga- 
bume, Billingabyrig, Bea*Jiugaham, contain a 
genitive plm^al, and signify respectively " the 
home of the Buckings" — "the home of the 
Buj'liugs " — the himi (biN:)ok) of the Col- 
lings" — "the borough of the Billings" — 
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" the home of the Beadings." These names of 
places then inform us, if we had no other evi- 
dence, that there were fainilies of HalUngs, 
Packings, Coolings, Buckings, Burlings, Col- 
liiigs, Billings, and Beadhiga settled in Anglo- 
Saxon times in different parts of England. 
And we have still Halling, Patching, Cool- 
iNo. Burling. Oolukq, Billing, among our 
family names. But we can go still further 
back, and produce tlie names Haul., Pack, 
CooLE, Buck, Burls. Colla, Bill, and Bede, 
corresponding with those of the founders of 
these families. It may not follow as a matter 
of course that there was anything noble or il- 
lustrious about these founders which induced 
then* descendants to take their names ; it may 
be in many cases nothing more than a family 
holding together. I propose therefore only to 
refer to two or three of these families which 
are in some way distinguished from tlie others. 
Billing ^ The Billings were a pow- 
Bill I erful and celebrated family 

Billingham [ hi North Germany during 
Btllingtox J the 1 0th and 1 1th centuries, 
and there is some trace of them a hundred 
years further back. (Qrimm^s Dexitsch. Myth, 
p, 347.^ We seem to have a still earlier trace 
of them ill the Scop or Bard's song, a nirious 
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Anglo-Saxou poem, giving an account, by a 
wandering btird, of the varioua countries he 
liad visited, where we are told that " Billing 
rided the WemSj" {the Verini), a people on the 
£lbe. There wbb also a noble family named 
Bille ill Deimiark, I have referred the origin 
of the name, p. 57, to a goddess iii Northern 
mythology. It may be a question whether it 
might not also be derived, in some or in all 
caaes, from the weixpon called the bUJ, which 
the Saxons used with euch terrible eifect. 
Names taken from weapons were, as will be 
1 ler eaf t er shown, anc 1 en tly much in favo ur. 
The BOlinga seem, from the names of places^ to 
have made conEiderable settlements in this 
country. From them is no doubt derived Bil- 
lingsgate in London. But tliis is a genitive 
singular— not a genitive plural— ^*7////f/(/</£f^, 
the street or road of the Billings, would become 
Billingate. So that unless we asaiune an a to 
have been added, It Is the sti'eet or road of a 
man named BiUinif. 
Hahling I • The Hei-elingas (Harlinga) 
Harle ) are another people mentioned 
as visited in the Scop or Bard's song. Their 
locality was on the banks of the Rhine, "There 
is a castle of Alsatia called Biisach. from which 
all the adjacent country is called Brisiich-gowe, 

H 
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which is reported to have been anciently the 
fortress of those who were called Harlimgi/' 
( Grimm's Uekl Sag,) We have also the name 
Harle, which seems to be that from which the 
Harlings derive their name. 
BA^^NI^^o \ Mention is made of this 
Bann ) people in the Scop or Bard s 

song, where we are told that Becca ruled the 
Baimings. " We know nothing more of them* but 
their name EteemB to indicate that they were a 
warlike race. The uameofBANN, correspond- 
ing with that of their founder, is probably from 
Ang.-Sas. fcawa, a slayer. Mr. Latham, in a 
table of the distribution of these forms in ing, 
(Ethnology of the British Islamic J assigns the 
Bannings to Herts, Keut, Lincoln^ and Salop, 
And he further observes that this name is 
found in Germany aa well as England. 
HocKXNo ^ The Hokings are also 
HocKEV I mentioned in the Scop or 
Hook Bard's song — "Hufef ruled 

UooKEY J tbe Hokings," These seem 
to have been a Frisian people, and to have de- 
rived their name from a Hoce mentioned in 
the poem ol Beowulf Mr. Kemble observes, 
fAreftaeohgical Journal) thiit Hoce is " a 
really mythical personage^ probably the keros 
eponymus of the Frisian tribe, the founder of 
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the Hocings, and a progenitor of the imperial 
race of Charlemagne." 

There are two other ancient families or clans, 
of whom we know nothing as to themselves, 
but who are inter efiting as having given the 
namea to two of the greatest heroes of our age. 

That there were Wellinga we know froiii 
WelhigcJKhny the Aug -Sax, name of a place in 
WUts* Though Wellington may be the town 
of a man named Welling, and not " the town 
of the Wellinga/' By two steps back from 
Wellington we come to Weale or Wells, 
(the 8 being euphonic), and we have Well(8), 
Welling (aon of Well), Wellington (town 
of Welling.) The etymon of the name, (and 
not an inappropriate one), may be Ang.-Sax. 
wd<t, wealth, happiness, prosperity, Eng. 
" weal." Wela and Welo were Old Germ, 
namea, 8 th and 9 th cent., and Fdi-st. refers to 
the above origin. We have also Welloce, a 
diminutive, and Wellman, Old Germ. WeH- 
man, 6th cent 

The Anglo-Saxon name of Washington in 
Sussex was Wmsingati'm^the town of the Was&- 
ings, i*. sona or descendants of Wass. Thus 
by two steps hack, fiom Washington we come 
to Wase, and still the name of Wa88 sUmda in 
the London Directory. But who was Wass 1 
It is a little curious that the only two of that 
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came whom I have been able to meet with in 
Anglo-Saxon times, both occur in a charter of 
maimraiasion, (Cod. Dip. Aug -Sax. No. 971 A 
to which oae of them was a witnees, and the 
other the father of a witness. Wasa and 
Waasing were Old. Gerra. naraea, and Grimm 
refers to wmjan^ poUere, Ang.-Sas, hwms^ Old 
Norse hvass^ keen, bold. Hence probably the 
name of the illustrious Gustavus Wasa, King 
of Sweden, Thus I have connected the name 
of Washington with a family, probably more 
or less distinguished, of Anglo-Saxon times — 
I have shown that one of that family, and the 
son of another, stood god-fathers to an ancient 
act of freedom — I have proposed a not un- 
worthy etymon for the name — and I have 
suggested that it may be the same as that of 
another diatinguifihed champion of his country's 
freedom. 

We now come t^:j names derived from the 
historical or legendary heroes of Teutonic times. 
These may not give us the origin of the names 
— but in some cases the earliest use — and in 
all cases a reason, on the principle of hero- 
worship, for their adoption. What if we have 
in the London Directory the names of ^Vlaric, 
the Goth, and Attilo, the Hun ? I think that 
we have at all events the latter, and perhaps 
the fnnner This may be onr name Aldrich 
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or Ald RIDGE. The termmation ru\ which 
si^ifies powerfiil {Alaric or Alric " all-power- 
Aldbiou 1 ful") is softened into rich, 
Aldridge J as in Godbich for the Ang,- 
Sax. Godric. Certainly Aldrich might be 
from the prefix ftld, old ; and my only reason 
for supposing otherwise is that I have never met 
with tliis compound in ancient names. Grimm 
f Denisch Gramm, 2, 333 J quotes an Old Frank 
or Lombard name Richoald, but tluiiks that ui 
tliis case aM is a corruption wahL powerful. 
However, this is nothing more than a negative 
argument* and in the absence of anything more 
positive, I can only say that Aldrich muif be 
the same as Alaric. 
Attle ^ I think that A tt L E» 

Athell Athell, Atlee, and Atley 

Atlee are the same as Attila, the 

Atley > renowned leader of the H uil*5. 

Atts And in this group there is 

Atto more cert-alnty, because we 

Attev J have the word alone: with 

its correllativea. The fame of AttUa was so 
widespread among the Teutonic nations, and 
hi« name so common in Teutonic myths, tliat 
tlie principle of hero-worakip might alone be 
wiflicient to account for its use. But it is in 
fact a Teutonic name, *uid Grimm Ims fthewn 
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(Deutsch. Gramm. 3, that It is a diminu- 

tive of Atta, which in Mtjea-Goth. signifies a 
fother. With the Gothic Atta correaponda an 
Old Saxon Atto — (this name we find) — an 
Ang.-Sax. Atta — an Old High GernL Atta 
(this name we find) — and an Old Norse Atti. 
And the corresponding diminutives are — Old 
Sax.AttiJo orAtlo,Aiig,-Sax. AttilaorAtK Old 
Norse Attili or Atli. Thus we find that in the 
Ang.-Sax. legends AttUa is called -^Etla, and in 
the Old Norae Atli. Further, there ia an 
Aiig,-Sax. bishop named iEtla in Flor, Wig., 
there are the Old High Germ, names Attila 
and Attll quotetl by Meidinger, and there lire 
several Nortlinien named Atli in the Land- 
namabok and elsewhere. We have then the 
names Arro, Atts, Attey, of which the 
first and last correspond with the Old Sax, 
Atto, and the Old Norse Atti, wliile Arrs^ 
which has an euphonic might be any of 
the forms. And we have the names Attle 
and Atley, of which the latter corresponds 
with the Old Norse name Atli. and the fonner 
perhaps with the Ang.-Sax. ^Etlu — more ob- 
viously with the Old High Germ. AttU. 

I have before alluded, page 1 (i9, to the mjrth 
of the wonderftil smith Weland, and have 
connected our name Wade, and perhaps Watt, 
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with his father Wada or Vadi, who was so 
caUedy as Grimm supposes, from having waded 
over the Groenafiund. Of Weland himself, 
Weland 1 the VuJcan of the North, 
Wayland } the Wayland Smith of Scx>tt, 
many traces are to be found in this country. 
There is a place in Berks called Waylands' 
smithy, which retains its name from Anglo- 
Saxon times. And our names Weland and 
Wavuind are, as I take it, derived from him. 
Tlie etymon of the name Grimm thinks Old 
Norse vel, Ang.-Sax. wU, Eng. " wile " in the 
sense of skill. We have the same sense in our 
word " craft" for manual work, and in the 
term " cunning" applied in Scripture to elaho- 
rate or skilful workmtLnship. 



Ayle 
Ayung 
Aylward 
Eagle 
Eagling 
Egley 
eolinton 
the Swiss Tell, 



The brother of Weland 
was Aegel, in Old Norse 
Effil. As Weland was 



celebrated as a smith, so 
was his brother as an ar- 
cher, and pi'ecisely the same 
legend is told of him as of 
Having been commanded by 
king Nidung to shoot an apple from the head 
of his son, and ha\nng taken two arrows from 
his quiver, the king demanded liis reason for 
ao doing, and receive*l the same bold reply that 
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was given to the tyrant Gessler. The legend 
reappears in after times a little altered in the 
ballad of William of CluiideMle, who performed 
the same feat* Wliether the legend of Aegel 
is the foundation of all the subsequent myths, 
or whether it ia to be referre<l to a still more 
ancient source, we cannot say. As the names 
of places, Aylesworth in Northamptonsliire, 
Aylesbury in Bucks, and Aylesfonl in Kent 
were respectively in Anglo-Saxon ^'EgciHtnu^, 
yEgdesh]jr'i(j, and ^'Egle^fonl, it is probable 
that onr names Ayle and Aylino are simi- 
larly derived from Aegel. And Aylward 
may be the Ang.-Sax. name ^gelweard 
Eagle. Eagling, Egley, and Eglinton may 
be from the Norse Egil. In some instances 
they may be from the name of the bird, or 
from the Norman name de I'Aigle (Roll of 
Battel Abbey). But wherever the patronymic 
ii\g occurs, it takes the name to Anglo-Saxon 
times. 

Wedge ^ The son of Weland was 

Wedgwood called in Ang]o-S;ixon 

Wedge- Wudga, i ii Old Norse 

BOROUGH Viflga, and as well as 

WLD0I3II [ his father, is the hero of 

Wodoer many German and Scan- 

WooDGER dinaviaji mjrths. He ia 

Wrrncn J referred to in the Scop or 
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Bard's sung under the name af Wudga^ and 
in an xmpulilished Low German poem referred 
to by Grimm — imder the name of Wedege, 
Hence may come our names Wedge, Widger* 
WoDGER, WooDGER, and the local Wedge- 
wood and WeixsEBOROUOH. In the Cierman 
Book of Heroes he is called Wittich, being 
&OQ1 a High Gennan form. The nanoe^ accord- 
ing to Grimm» signifies silvicola, hemg derived, 
in its respective forms,' from Old Norse vidr^ 
Ang-Sax. wuclut Old High Germ, witu, a wood- 
There are several other names whii^ are to 
be faimd in the Grerman cycle of romances^ and 
in the corresponding Scandinavian Sagaa 
GuXNEE \ These are respectively the 
GCSTER \ Giumer of the Norse Vol- 
GuxTHER J euiigasaga, and the Gunter 
or Gunther of the Gennan Nibelungen Lied 
The latter is represented as a king of Burgun- 
dy, The etymon of the name is gunTiy war, 
battle. 

Hagak \ Hagan and Hildebrand 

Hagon i were two other heroes of 

HiLDEBRAXD J the Nibelungen Lied. 
The former, according to Lachmann ( Krdik iler 
mge von den Nthdnngen), is "more than 
heroic." Hia name, according to Grimm, sig- 
nifies ^tpiuoisujSy thorny. Hildebrand is proba- 
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bly " battle-sword/' from Ang,-Sax, hild, battle, 
and brandy a sword. Eng. " brand/' 
Rodger \ Rodger is the same name 
Roger \ as the Rudiger of the 
Ledger 1 ) Nibelimgen Lied, azid the 
HrotSgar of Beowndl* Tlie latter was of the 
race oi' the Scyl dings, and king of the Danes. 
The name signifies ** spear-red," from Ang.-Sax, 
rudt Old Norse raudr, red, and gdr^ gei'r, a 
spear. Hence Rodger and Garrod, (p. 71), 
are the same name inverted. The very buai- 
nesa-hke name of Ledger may not improbably 
be a corruption of Ludegar, the name of a 
warlike king of the Saxons in the Nibelmigen 
Lied, and derived from kdd, people, and gdr, a 
spear. It occurs in some names of places in 
Anglo-Sasou charters, aa Ludegdrstiln, and 
LutegS,re3 bale, the latter of whicli Mr. Kemblo 
thinks may be Ludgershall in Wilts. 
Ratoer \ This is the same name as 
Reyi«er ) that of the fixraous Northern 
sea-king Ragiiar Lodbri.jk, who ravaged Eng- 
land in the ninth century, and being taken 
prisoner by Ella, king of Northumberland^ waH» 
aa the legend goes, stiuig to death in a dungeon 
filled \vith serpent**. His romantic adventures 
and remarkitble death are the .subject of the 
famous lay called the Lodbrokar-quida, But 
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his whole story is so nmch mixed up with fic- 
tion as to make it very difficult to extract and 
to I'ecoiicile the historic facts, 

It may be a question whether the surnames 
of illustrious men may not sometimes, on the 
principle of hero- worships have been adopted 
by other men in after times aa Bumames, or 
even in some cases aa baptismal names. We 
have a few names which correspond with the 
surnames borne by distinguished personages 
long before the time when surnames became 
hereditary. 

Ironside i Ironside was the surname 
Barfoot both of our own Eihnund, 

LiGHTFOOT > and of Bjom, a king of 
LuBBKOCK Sweden. Barfot was the sur- 
Bar^jacle -J name of Magnus, king of 
Norway, who acquired it from liaving adopted 
the kilt when in Scotland. Lightfoot waa the 
surname given^ on account of Ms swiftness, to 
one of the companions of the Saxon hero Here- 
ward. Ragnar Lodbrok, the celebrated north- 
em sea-king, derived his sumame, signifying 
shaggy-breeches," from tlie nether garments 
which he wore, made of the skins of wild beast«. 
Bamakarl or Bamakal was a surname, or a 
mckiiainey given to a celebrated Norwegian 
pirate, named Olver, who, setting liifl face 
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against tlie then fixa!ii<jnable amiiseraeut of 
tossing cliildren on apeara, wjkH cliriatene*! by 
his companions, to show their sense of hia odd 
scruples, Bamakarl, baby's old man." One 
of the names in the above list, Lupbrok, may 
perhaps he local, the same as Ludbrook. 
Another, Barfoot» may be " Bear-foot." — (See 
neod chapter.) 

And, now, I have in this chapter more par- 
tictilarly, endetivoured to vuidicate the nobility 
of many of oiir English names. And I havesliown 
that some which we are not wont to consider as of 
much account were names of honour long before 
the Norman tune. As a general nde it is not 
among our noble families that we find our most 
ancient names. Various causes have contri- 
buted to pro(luce this result The system of 
compomid names which sprung up more 
peculiarly Anglo-Saxon w^as, according to my 
theory, somewhat of a matter of fashion, 
and did not pervsAle the raa^is of the people, 
who BtiU held raidiJy to those o]<l AJid 
simple names wliich they brought over with 
them. Hence it is among them that we have 
probably had preserved tlirough the Anglo- 
Saxon times those names which recal the coin- 
iDou heroes of the Teutonic epos, and not among 
tlie nobler classes, who invented, so to speak. 
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a new system of nomenclature for themselves. 
Again, many noble families have taken their 
names from their estates, while the masa of the 
people had no such temptation to change. 
Still, there are some of our noble families who 
can show names dating far beyond the conquest 
— of these I will refer to one. 
Howard \ The name of Howard is 
H AWARD > derived, by Spelman, from 
Hayward } hof-wardi the ^keeper of a 
palace — by Verstegan from hold-ward^ the 
keeper of a fortrea8 — by Camden from koch- 
ward, the high keeper. Of these three deriva- 
tions Verstegan^s i e etyni ol ogically obj ectionabla 
To Spelman's there is no particular objection on 
the score of etymology, but as a matter of fact 
there is no trace of such a form in the earhest 
use of the name. Camden in my opinion has 
given the right meaning of the name, though 
not in the right form. I am inclined to the 
opuiion that both the family and the name are 
to be traced to a Scandinavian origin, Hd- 
vardr was not uncommon as an old Scandina- 
vian name* being borne, among others, by a 
king of Norway. One of the heroes of the 
Nibehmgen Lied was a Hawart, described as 
a king of Denmark. The etymon of this name 
is Old Norse hdr, (in compoBition hd) high ; 
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and the meamng is " the high or exalted 
guardian." In Anglo-Saxon use I have not 
met with the name before the time of -^thel- 
red, one of whose charters is signed by a 
Hawerd dux, Now, at this period, as Mr, 
Kemble has remarked, many Scandinavian 
names had become naturalized in England, and 
in the very same charter there are three others, 
Scnle, Quorum, and Syeweard, (Siward) which 
are more probably Danish, The name occurs 
again iii the Domesday of Yorksliire, still in 
the form of Haward. In Old Norse the ac- 
cented 4 has the sound of oa in broad, bo tliat 
Hdvardr would be as nearly as may be How- 
ard. But as a and o interchange in Anglo- 
Saxon, so the accented d and the simple a ap- 
peal* to interchange in Old Norse. So that 
Howard, H award, and Hayward may all 
be the same name. There is a Hajward among 
the list of the Conquerors followers in the 
Boll of Battel Abbey, and Mr, Lower remarks 
upon this apparently English name. But it 
seems to me only reasonable to expect that 
some of the Nortlunen who settled in Nor- 
mandy would re tai n their original n araea. 
There are still, as I have elsewhere observed, 
a few Scandinavian names to be traced in that 
province — the <m\y wonder to my inind is that 
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tliere are not mom Indeed there is a French 
nan:ie Huuard which may very prohably be 
tlie same as oiir Huwuid, aiid trom the satne 
Northern origin. And there are some other 
evidently Scandmavian names in the same 
clocument, as Hasting, HauUey (Halli), Ha- 
mound (Hamimd), Sieward, Torell (Thorold), 
Wivell (Vlfill), Certainly tbere are also 
a few others not Nomian, nor yet Scandina- 
vian, hut rather German, lor which we should 
have to account otherwise. It might be the 
case that there waa a certain mixture of Ger- 
man adventurers among the roving bands who 
first plundered, and afterwards settled in Nor- 
mandy. Upon the wdiole then there may be 
k foundation of strict truth for Lord Dufferin's 
remark in a lecture on the Northmen, that 
" some sturdy Htiavard, the proprietor of a 
sixty-acre fami, but sprung from that stock 
the nobility of whose blood bfm become pro- 
verbial, may be successfully opposing a trifling 
tax at Drontheim, while an illmtrious kinsman 
of his house is the representative of England's 
majesty at Dublin/' 

There is yet another name wliich I have re- 
served as a worthy conclusion to this chapter. 
Very famous in early English history was the 
Danish hero Havelok, of whom some traces ax© 
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stiU to be found in the local traditions of Lin- 
colnshire- There ia a street m Giimsby called 
Havelok Street ; and a correspondent of Not-es 
and Queries quotes from the Hist-ory of Lin- 
colnshu'e*' a statement that a stone, said to 
have been brought by the Danes out of their 
own countr)% and known as Haveloc s stone" 
formed a landmark between Grinisbj and the 
pai'ish cf Wellow. That the Danes would take 
the trouble of brinonno- a atone out of their own 
country is not very probable— but it is possible. 
The stone in question may have been a bauta 
or memorial stone ; and some Northman, from 
a motive of superstition or of pious friendship, 
might wish to consecrate the shores of his new 
home ^\^th the memorial of a revered ancestor. 
But the stone waa called "Haveloc's stone, 
and it might l_>e more probably a memorial of 
Havelok himself The practice of erecting 
memorial stones to departed! lieroes was en- 
joined by Odin as a sacred duty, and prevailed 
generally throughout the Scandinavian North, 
Many names of places in the dist ricts settled by 
the Northmen^ such as Baldei'Stone, Ott^rstone, 
Hilderstone, RavenstonethJe, seem still to mark 
the sites of such memorial atones. Have- 
lok wati not a common Danish, as it is not a 
a common English name, I have not met with 
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it in Old Norae documents, but I should assume 
its Scandiiiavian form to be Hafleik, from haj\ 
the sea, and /e/ia, Ang.-Sax. ktcan, to sport. 
War being the game of heroes, the temiinatiou 
leik, in Ai^.-Sax. ktk, is frequently coupled with 
[•a prefix of that meaning. But there was an- 
other pastime in which the Northmen pre- 
eminently rejoiced. To them the sea was 
" a delight/^ and there were bold vikinga 
who could make the boEiat that they had 
"never slept under the shelter cf a roof, or 
drained the horn at a cottage fire." Thua, then, 
the name Havelok, "sea-sport,' would be a 
name than which we could find no more ap- 
propriate for one of the wild sea rovers. 

And ainong the many brave liien raised up 
in our time of great need, let us acknowledge 
with thankftilness and pride the dauntless 
valour of the old Danish hero, tempered by a 
christian spirit, in our own gallant Havelock. 
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Names taken from animals form a very nti- 
meroua and important list — many oi'tliem being 
of the highest Teutonic antiquity. Several of 
them are also closely connected with Northern 
mythology, for as certain animals were conse- 
crated to certain deities, so we find that theae 
Etre the animals which were most in favor for 
the names of men. Thus the wolf was sacred 
to Odin, the bear to Thor, and the boar to 
Frey. And the names of these three animals, 
consecrated respectively to the three principal 
Northern deities, were among the most honour- 
able and the most common names of men. In- 
deed Bjom, signifying a bear, was one of Thor's 
own naraes^ and I am very much inclined to 
think that we have here some vestiges of an 
older woraliip, superseded by, and incorporated 
with the more recent Odinic faith. Tlupough- 
out the whole of Northern Europe we have 
traces of a sort of supei-stitious respect paid to 
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tiijfi anima], which, according to a Swedish 
proverb, has twelve men's underatarxdiijg and 
six men s fltreiigtk* Hence one of the heroes 
of Northern romance, fabled to have been the 
offspring of a woman and a bear, is described 
as surpassing other men in wisdoio^ as well as 
strength. Can this be the origin of onr name 
BAiiwisfi- — L e,, " bear-wise'* — Ang.-Sax. bat% a 
bear ? At the present day the Norwegian 
peasant considers it lucky to meet a beai- or a 
wolf — unlucky to meet a hare. 

So numerous a following lias the king of the 
orthem forest-s, that I am obliged to divide 
his adhereuts into detacbuients. And into the 
hree groups of BAiut, Bass, and Burn may 
also enter three other roots — the Goth, bar, a 
man — Old Fries, bets, lurd^ master, Ang.-Sax. 
beont, chief, hero, maiL It will be seen that 
there is a close connection in the roots between 
he words signifying *' bear" and ** man/* 



Ilorrobow, in his nataml bifitnry of Ictrlaud, givcB 
on aiC5<w:)«ot of the hmr \n wliii'h tlie Iix^imdie estimate of 
hi» mentiU capucitj seems by no means ia kc*e[niig with 
the SwedisU, If a miin, according to his story, is attackeU 
hy one of thea& animiils* lie has uothiug to do but to 
iLrow him Homothiug to amuse him tilJ he cuu get out of 
the way. Nutliing ia better for this jmrjwHe than a glove, 
for he will uot Htir till he has turned every finger of it 
i&eide out, aiid as they are not very (K'xtcroiia with their 
pftwa, this titkea tip nomo timp, and in Uiu nicunwhik ih« 
makes off I" 
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With the Ang.-Sax, bar, a bear, coirespond 
Barr, Bamly, BarroWp BARiiSG, Babringer, 
Barr 1 (ing or inger, soo, descen- 

Barry dant). Barbell, Barrick, 

Bareow Barrett, Barlet, Bab- 

Barikg lino, are five different forms 

Barringer of dimmutives. (Or Bar- 
Barbell RICK might be compounded 
Barrick with rtCf rule, dominion.) 
Barrett r Beer compounds with the 
Barlet Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse 
Barling bera, Old High Germ, bero. 
Beak Dutch beer. Thia ia still 
Beer the common pronunciation 
Beerinqer of the word in the northern 
Berrell counties, Berrell and 
Berridoe J Berridoe, as diminutives^ 
correspond with Barrell and Baaeick. Old 
German names coiTespondlng are Bero, Berieo. 
and Berila. Accerdiag to Fiirstemann the first 
record of the name Bero is tn the 6th century, 
but there is no doubt that it is much olden 
Mod. Germ, names correapjnding are Bahr, 
Bar, Baring, Beer, Bering, Berling, and ^ricke. 
Parr ] From the Old High Germ 
Parry ^ par and pero, corresponding 
Parson with tlie Aug. -Sax- bar and 
Parrett J 6era, may come the names 
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Parhot 
Faruell 

PAilROCK 

Peers 
JPearson 

LRLNG 

Peruy 
Perko 
Perk^ 
Perkins 



in this group. But tht?y 
correspond ho clopely with 
the precefling group that I 
am inclined to attribute 
them merely to the phonetic 
int-erchanire of h and 



. p. 

Thus Barr, Bahbv, Bae- 
80N, correspond with Pabr, 
Parev, Parson—Barrett. 
J Bareuck, Barrkll, with 
Parrett, Parrock, Paruell. Parson ib 
usiiaUy derived from paxson, a clergyman — 
this uiight be the case, for the Old Friesic has 
ersojia, signifying both person and parson, 
whence, and not directly from the Latin, our 
word IS most probably derived. But on the 
whole I think that Parson is merely " son of 
Parr/' Perko, Perks, and Perkins tire two 
"brms of diminutives — the first an Old High 
Gennan, or it might be an Old Saxon termina- 
tion. We find Peer as a Gennan name of the 
16th centurv, in Mamerauua. 



Bass 

B^lSSETT 

Bassil 

Baseke 

Basby 

BA8HAM 



The Old Norse has hwm, 
htfjtjfi, bemi, hongu bang*v 
all signifying a bear. Bni<Jii 
aiul be^n are contractions 
of barsi and berst, which 
wem to be diminutives of 
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Basham 
Basten 

Ba STABLE 

Bahikg- 
thwaighte 
Bessy 
Breeze 
Bangs 
Sax, ChronJ, 



hara and bera, as bangsi 
of hangi. Hence come our 
names Bass, Bebsy, Bangs. 
(But we miuBt also take 
into account the Old Fries. 
6a-^% Dutch ham. fSeelftst 
piUfi\) We find Bass as 
an Ang.-Sax, name (Ang.- 
Basaason as a Scandinavian 
name fAn7i. IsLj, and Baao as an old Germ, 
name (Pott,) Breeze, wliich corresponds 
with Bresi, the naine of a N orthinaii in 
the Landnamabok, is I tliink by metar 
thesis for Bersi. Bassett. Bassil, Baseke 
are dindnutivea And Basby, Bassam, 
Bashaw; , Basten, Bastable are local, from 
by, a village, ham^ home, *on, town, and 
stapel, market. Bassingthwaighte, notwith- 
standing all the uaeleas letters that are crammed 
into it, seems to me to show the origin of the 
name of Baesenthwaite "water in CHimberland. 
It IB UQually derived from iMiJuten^ aa an old 
plural of hass~&. fiah of tliat name being found 
in it But this is impos-sible, as "thwaite"* 
ies a piece of laud clefuvd in a foresU and 
it must bo derived from Baaaiiig as a {jroper 
name. I adduce this as one of the iiistauoua 
in whicli namfR oi' pernons serve to explain 
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names of places^ Basse and Bang are mod. 
Gtirm. naines» and Baiig also a mod. Danish. 
B\TINE ] The Old Norse has bjorn^ 

Born a bear (connected ia Ang.- 

BuKN Sax. beorn, a chief, hero) 

Burns and the Old High Germ. 

BuBNETT I has ii'/vi, a she-bear. Hence 
BiRNSY probably our names Bvrne, 

BuRNEY Born, Burns. The Old 

Bern J Norse has also birna^ a she- 

bear, whence may be our names Birney, 
BURNEY. Bjom was one of the most common 
of Scandinavian names, and Beom vfBH also an 
Anglo-Saxon name, while Biraa occurs as a 
female name in the Landnamabok. 

And now if we examine the above lists we 
shall see how distinguiflhed a train has the 
king of the Northern forests. We shall find 
an eminent architect, an illustrious poet, as 
also a poetess, a profound scholar, a distin- 
guiflhed bishop, a celebrated navigator, a well- 
known authoress, a better known capitalist — 
and a brewer best known of all Best known 
of all — for though poetry has a wide acceptation 
bitter beer has a wider still I Odd, too — ^(or 
Borne might say not odd at all) — that Bass 
and Beer — to say nothing of Brewin — should 
both be from the same origin. 
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We find also tlie fallowing compound names : 
Bkrnhaed ^ I have before mentioned, 
Bernabd p. 42, that TeoRBURN and 

Bernal Osburn may refer directly 

Weber to the s;u!red bear by which 

WiBEB ThorwaiiiiccOTapanieA Tliis 

C0L.BURN y may also be the case with 
GooDBiTEN Weber and WiBER, "holy 

HoLBURN bean" Ang.-Sax. w% Old 

Ojbuen Norse ve, holy. In that 

SwiNBURN case they would correspond 

TaoRBURN J with the Old N<*rse name 
Vebiorn^ and with a German name of the 13th 
century, Heiligbar, " holy bear/' referred to by 
Grimm. Or they may l>e from tin, war, and in 
that case they would correspond with Good- 
burn, (the Old Norse name Gimnbiorn or Gud- 
biom, Ang.-Sax. GuTibeonL) Of the other 
names, CoLBURN, H alburn, St^vxnburn, and 
SwiNBURN, correapond with the Old Norse 
names Kolbiom, Hal bl om, S fcelnbiarn^ and 
Svinabiijm, compounded respectively with kotlr, 
helmeted ; hair, hero ; Aif lny stone ; and svifK 
swine, Bernuabd is a Higli Gennan name 
compounded with hardt or hard. And Brb- 
KAL may be the same as an Old Frankish name 
BtTnald, compounded with eiW, old. 
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Baefoot ? 
Bahefoot i 
Parfitt ? 
Perfiit ? 
Pekfect ? 

BUNN i 
BUNNINO I 



I have referred, p.I23, to 
the name Bahfoot or Babb- 
FOOT as probably aiguifymg 
nudipes, and have compared 
it with the name of Magnus 
Barfoot, King of Norway. 
But Barfoot might possibly 
be Ang.-Sax. barf6U and 
Bahefoot might be Eng. "bear-foot," /, e., 
having a foot like a bear. Hence, bar and 
par interchanging, we would get Pajifitt and 
Perfitt. As ** parfit" is a common vulgarism 
for " perfect," a man might naturally think that 
in altering his name to Pejifect he was only 
making a justifiable correction. This, however, 
it must be admitted, is nothing more than a 
dubious speculation. But if it should be asked 
— ha^ any man a foot like a bear — there is a 
surname in the Landnamabok which appears 
to have such a meaning — Buna, from buna, a 
bear's foot. This might possibly be in some 
cases the origin of our name Bunn, but as an 
ancient German name, it coxild not generally 
be so derived. 

The writer in the Edinburgh Review is of 
opinion that as the bear was extinct in England 
long Ix^fore surnames became hereditary, it ia 
not probable that we have any names from 
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this origin, unless indirectly, from the names of 
places* But what I have before suggested 
with respect to heathen mythology may hold 
good in the present case. Though in the first 
instance names were undoubtedly taken from 
animalsj yet I think that m after times they 
were aa a general rule merely copied by one 
man from another, juat aa we adopt christian 
names at present. Some of the Scandinavian 
names seem to show this the most distinctly. 
Thus Ulf was a common name signifying a 
wolf, and Ketel was a common name signifying 
a kettle. In Ulfketel the two names are com- 
bined, but if we attempt to make sense of it^ it 
is *' Wolf-kettle." Hence it seems to me that 
in forming such a name, there was no idea pre- 
sent of the meaning of the words. Take also 
such a name as the Old High Germ. Wolflind, 
which if we attempt to make sense of it, would 
be " Wolf-mild," than which nothing can be 
less appropriata But the Reviewer's remark 
certainly may apply to the regular Anglo- 
Saxon system of compound names, which seems 
to have been formed with a meaning. In this 
we rarely, if ever, find compounds from the 
bear, which was extinct, or nearly so, though 
very many from the wolf, which was still com- 
mon. But according to my opinion elsewhere 
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expressed, this system did not pervade the 
mass of the people, who kept xoainly to their 
old style of names, and carried them throxigh 
Anglo-Saxon times up to the present day. In 
accordance with thLs theory I must assume 
that names taken from the bear are mostly 
older than the proper Anglo-Saxon system of 
nomenclature. But, be this aa it may, the in- 
flux of later settlers from the Scandinavian 
North, where the bear, and the name taken 
from it, were both very common^ would be 
quite sufficient of itself to give us many names 
from this origin. 

In Germany the bear gives the name to the 
capita] of Prussia, which has the figure of this 
aniroal as its armorial bearings. And in 
Switzerland to a whole Canton^ that of Berne* 
to which in like manner he furnishes the arms. 

Yet notwithstanding his numerous and dis- 
tmguished following, the bear must yield 
prec5edence to the wolf, for the latter gives the 
name to our gracious and beloved Queen^ — 
GueLlF being a dialectic German form of Wolf, 
The wolf wa3 sacred to Odin, and by his two 
wolves, Geri and Freki, he was always accom- 
pajiied. On the Scandinavian peninsula the 
bear seems to have been held in highest honour, 
and to have l\irMislie<l the greatest number of 
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names, but in Germany a larger proportion 
seem to be taken from the wolf 
Wolf ^ Wolf ls the German, 
Woof ] I and Ulph (Ulf). the Scan- 
Ulth I dinavian form. WooPmay 

Uffell ? be a comiption of WolC and 

Uffell of Ulfel, a diminutive of Ulf (But 
see pofje 107 J The Gothic name UifiJaa is a 
similar diminitive — s, like r in old Norse, being 
the sign of the nominative case. 

Among the compound names derived from 
the wolf we seem to have more regular Anglo- 
Saxon names than &om any other source. 



woollabd 
woolford 
Woollen 

WOOLLEY 
WOOLOAK 
WOOLMER 

Ullmer 

woolston 

woolrych 

woolfreys 

woolvkrton 

WoOliNOTH 

Apolfk 

Adolthcs 

Kalph 



WooLLARD is the Aug. 
Sax, Wulfhard. and 
WooLFORD probably 
Widlweard. Woollen 
is Wulflum, WooLLEY 
Wulfheh, WooLGAR 
Wulfgar, WoOLMEB 
Wulfmer, WooLSTON 
Wulfstan, WooLRYCH 

Wulfiic, W O L F R E YS 
Wulfred. WOOLKOTH 
Wuliiioth, and Wool- 
VERTOX is locai, probably 
from Wulfliere. Adoph 
is the Ang.-Sax. Eadulf, 
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Rolf \ the Gerra. Adolf Ralph, 

BiDDDLPH I corresponding with a Germ. 
Balfe 1 ) Ralphs, is a contraction of 
the Old Germ. Radolf, RoLF, corresponding 
with an Old Norse Hrolfr and a Germ, Rolf, 
Rollofi^ is probably a Bimilar contraction of 
Rodol£ BlDDULPH IB from Ang.-Sax. be<xdo, 
war, and corresponds with Botolph, Old Norse 
Bodulf. Our name Balfe is supposed by Pott 
to be a contraction of Badulf, same aa Bid- 

DULPH. 

Wulf and ulf were the honorable names of 
the wolf. They were the wolf as the servant 
of Odin^ — the attendant on the battle-field — the 
warrior — ^the brave, patient hunter. But the 
wolf has another character — the midnight 
robber— the ruthless devourer — the curse of 
the shepherd — the terror of the mother. In 
this character his name was wearg or varg. I 
do not know whether we have still such a 
name, but Wearg was the name of a Sohcitor- 
General in the last century. Such a name 
could scarcely have been given as a baptismal 
name. Even the wolf himself seems to have 
had an aversion to it, for in the old days when 
animals could speak* he is represented in Nor- 
thern fable as saying — 

Call4»t thou Vftrg, I will b« wroth with tk6«/* 
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There were two other names for the wolf In 
Old Norse, gandr and swavr* Gaadr occufb as 



Gandk 
Gawdy 

Gentle 
Gendeh 
Sams 
Samkin 
Sambouiixe ^ 



a surname m the Landna- 
mabok, and Gando "Wii^ a 
Germ, name of the 6 th cent. 
Torst. refers it to this origin, 
and connecta with it the 
Old Germ. Genti, Modem 
Germ. Gent. If this be 
correct, our name Gentle 
might be a diminutive, and Gender, corres- 
ponding \y\t\i a Mod. Germ. Genther, a com- 
pound of here, army* Samr occurs as a man's 
name in the Landnamabok, and a dog a 
name in the Nialsaga, And Samo is a Germ, 
name of the Gth cent.— Sahm a Mod. Germ, 
name, Sambourne may be a compound of 
6em, bear — the wolf and the bear being fre- 
quently compounded in the same name. 

The boar, which was sacred to Frey, was 
also in ancient and honorable use as a man's 
name. 

Eber 1 The names Eber, Ever, 
Ever Evors, Every, Very, 

EvoRS Ebert, are from the Anglo- 

Every [ Saxon *^I>r or ^/yr. Everett 
Very isadiminutive,audEvERARD 
Ebert J a compound ofArtrr/. Tht^ 
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EvEfiETT 
EvEBAJtD 

Over 

OVERY 
OVERELL 
OVERETT 
0V£B£ND 



following Gennan names 
from Pott almost curiously 
correspond with ours :-Eber, 
Evers, Every, Very, Ebert, 
Everett, Everhan.! Over 
and OvERY are from ofor^ 
another Anglo-Saxon form 
of efor. OvERELL and Overett are diminu- 
tives. And OvEREND is ]>robably local, from 
"end" as the boundary or termination of a pro- 
perty, 

BcjRE 1 The Anglo Saxon had also 

Galt J hdr, a boar, and the Old 

Norse had gaUi^ a boar pig, whence "galt," a 
■word still in uae in the North ot Engloud. 
GaJti occurs both as a baptismal and as a 
Bumame in the LandnamaboL 

We may as well take all the family together. 
SuGo ] Sugg is probably from 

SuGDEN Ang.-Sax. mig, a sow. And 

Hogg ? Sugden local, from den^ a 

PiGG ? 1 valley* But Hogg is more 

Grice probably from Ang.-Sax. 

GuisaELX. J hog, prudent, thoughtful, 
al I ied to HiGGs, Higg lns, H ug h, H (Too, 
HuGGiNa, the root of all of which is thought, 
mison. There waa a Biircyl stuxtamed Hoga, 
(Cod. Dip. Ang~Sax., No, 7r3J which Mr, 
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Kemble exjilaine ub " the wise or conftklerate." 
PiGG iilso, a common name in Norfolk, I 
have suggested p. 28, may, along with Pegg, 
be from Ang.-Sax. piga^ Dan. pige, a young 
girL But Grige is probably from Old Norse 
gris, a little pig, which we find both aa a 
baptismal and as a surname in the Landna- 
mabok. 

The horse seems to have been held in 
especial veneration by the Ancient Germans. 
Tacitus informa us that they kept white horses, 
which they regarded as sacred, and by whose 
anort'mgs and neighuiga, when yoked to the 
sacred chariot, they prognosticated future 
events. Some trace of this worship or respect 
may perhaps be found in the use, referred to 
by Grimm, of white hordes in solemn or state 
processions. Perhaps also in the frequency 
with which they appear as the sigDS of mm in 
Germany and Switzerhmd, tmd, though not to 
the same extent. In England, In London alone 
there are about 50 inns or pubUe houses with 
the sign of the White Horse. The eating of 
horse flesh seems to Iiave formed a part of 
heathen festivals, and hence was coupled by the 
Chi'Istian missionaries along with any other 
idolatrous ceremony, and interdicted as such. 
Nor does the attempt^^d revival, among ou! 
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somewhat whimsical neighbours, seem to have 
met with any very signal success. We do not 
find that in the Northern system of mythology 
the horse was dedicated especially to any par- 
ticular god, but twelve horses, belonging to 
different deities, and each distinguished by its 
particular name, are enximerated in the Eddaa, 
The names of Hengiat and Horsa, the tradi- 
tional leaders of the first Saxon invasion of 
England, are both derived from the horse. Mr, 
Donaldson, indeed, (Cambridge Esmys) has an 
argiunent to prove that Hengist and Horsa 
are two myths — that the former is the Frisian 
and the latter the Anglian term for a horae — 
and that, the white horse being the ensign of 
the invaders, the names of these two mythic 
leaders must be taken as a proof that this first 
invasion was a mixed one of Frisians and 
Angles. The names Hengist and Horsa are 
two synonyms ; one signifies a horae in the 
High German, which furnished many terms to 
the Frisians of the Fraukiah coast ; the other 
ifl the Anglian, or Low German, name for the 
same animal. That kengst or hingst is the 
special Frisian term for a horse is shown by 
the old Frisian song quoted by Dr, Latham : 
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Jii nbcklhight liom eji am ktngst In, 
IX^ di biagst hnj^ver und p4?ter wiin. 

" She pressed him and hh liorae in, 
Gave tlie Ijoree oata anil Fut^r wine." 

And that hoi^m is specially the Anglian name 
for the same aniinul, as distinguished fi'otn the 
other German forms hros and rostt^ is dear 
enough from our own mother tongue. The 
white liorae waa the ensign of the invaders ; 
he Frisians called it their Hengist, and the 
Angliaiia their Horsa." 

I cannot help thinking that this eminent 
scholar must have been laughing in his sleeve 
when he made an "old song" the authority— 
not only for the existence of a word — but fo 
the non-existence of any other. There is m 
truth no such distinction as that which is here 
made the foundation of an argument, On the 
contrary, the Old Friesic had also Aor.s, hars^ and 
her.^, as well as ros ( RicMhofen., Altjrirfiisches 
Wdrltrbitch.) And the old High German 
had also kors and ors^ (Adelung'» Gervi. Hist.) 
On the other hand, hmxgst waa also a Low 
German word (Addiftigs Germ, HiiSt,) Not 
but that Mr. Donaldson's theory as to the 
mixed invasion may be the correct one, but it 
is not proved by the etynutlogy of the names, 
mythic or otherwise, of the leadera. Nor do I 
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tliink it iit all pi-obable that these are other 
than tlie real names of men, whatever there 
may be of mythical in the rest of the narration. 
If the first invasion was partly Frisian, Hengst 
is a common name amoDgst the Frisians, even 
at the present day. If it was^ as generally 
supposed, Jutifib, Hengest is foimd as the name 
of a JutiBh chieftain (identical or not) in 
Beowulf And we have BtilJ, aa I think, the 
name, though in a cornipted f'jrm. 



HlKCKS 



In most of the names of 



EiKKfi places in which it occurs^ 

HiNCH ? Hengest^ Hengst, or Hinget 

HiNGESTON I is corrupted into Hinks — 
Hakks (see the index of names of 

Hankins J places in the Cocl. Dip. 
Anff.'Sftx.) Hence Hanks may be a Bimilar 
corruption of the Low German hangst. 

Whether the Old Norse hestr, Dan. Ae«f^ 
Swed. htejst^ Low Germ, he^st., is a contraction of 
hengst^ or whether It is connected with " ha«te" 
in the sense of rapid motion, is doubtful. We 
EsTE ) have the name Estb and 

Hess i J Hes8, the latter of wliich 
may however perhaps more probably, as well 
m the German name Heiaa, signiiy a Hessiatu 
Hearse ^ The Old Sax. has kros, 
HoKSKJXS ) the Ang.-Saac. ho»\<, the Old 
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HoRACK 1 "1 High GeiTQ. hros, ors, ho>\% 
HoRSELL the Old Friesic ros, ha/rs, 

HoRSLEY \ 1 hers, hors, horaz, the Old 
Ross Nofse horSy k 7'oss. Hots is 

RossoN probably formed by meta- 

EosKELi J thesis from hros, which 
seems to be the older form, and to be connected 
in its root with race, nisb, rash, (of which last 
the original sense was simply " quick.") The 
above Old High Germ, words seem to signify 
more partlctdarly a war-horae, and perhaps this 
may have been the original sense of tliia group. 
Our name Hearse corresponds more particu- 
larly with the Old Fries, hers. And Horace 
may perhaps be the Old Fries, horaz, quoted by 
Adelimg. Horsell is probably a diminutive 
of hors, and HORSLEY might be another dimi- 
native, corresponding with the Germ, rossli, 
but of course it may he also local. RosKELLis 
the same Hrosskel, the name of a North- 
man in the Landnamabok. This may be a 
contraction of Hrosketel, as Thorkell, in 
Grimm's opinion, is of Tliorketel The combi- 
nation of a horse and a kettle does not seem 
very pregnEint with meaning, but it is just the 
same as Ketelbitirn, " Kettle-bear," and Ulf ketel, 
" Wolf-kettle:' (See page 1 38J 
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There is another group which in various 
ancient dialects signifies a inare or a horse. 
Make ] The Ang,-Sa5L mce-re — 

Mark Old High Germ, mar, mare. 

Mars marnh — Old Noree mar — 

Maba give us Make, Makr, MAita, 

Maky Mara, and probably Mary. 

Meee Tlie Ang.-Sax. mere. Old 

Mearing Norse meri Old Friea 

Meev ? mf'rit% Dutch merne, cor- 

Merry ? J" respond with Meeb, Mear- 
Merison lng, Mery, Merry, Mer- 

Merrell rison, " Mear ' is still the 

Merrett general pronunciation of 

Merrick "mare*' hi the Nortli of 

Myebs Eugland, (MERYand Merry 

Mark 'i might of course also be from 

March I Ang.-Sax. tri tfrig, merry, 

Merck J and Meer, Meering, might 
be from Ang.-Sax. mere, vut^ra, renow&ed, 
iUuatriottflL) Myebb may probably be from 
wiyrCy anotlaer Anglo-Sax. form. Merrell, 
Merrett, Merrick are diminutives, the last 
con*esponding with Old High Germ, meriche, 
a horse, and mencha^ a mare. Merck, also a 
German name, is the same as Merrick. Mark 
and ML\RCH might be similar diminutives, cor- 
Img with an Old High Germ, march. 
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The name Marchj whatever may be its meauing; 
occurs in a charter of miinumiasion. Cod. Dip. 
A7tg-Sax. No. 97h 



Hopp 
Hopping 

HOPPEY 

Apple ? 

hobby/ 



1 



in 



Hopp, Hopping. Hoppinr, 
may be derived from Ang.- 
Sax. and Old Norae hoppa, 
Dan. hoppe^ a mare. Eng. 
The sense seems to be that of 



danclngj capering, which was originally that 
of the verb to hop. And the root may pro- 
bably be cognate with that of the Greek hip- 
pos, a horse, and hippe^ a mare. There is a 
word, happel, probably a duninutive, used for 
a horse in Silesia (Addung's Gemi, Hist.) 
Out name Apple, which is apparently of great 
antiquity, might possibly be from this origin. 
But I thinkj on the whole, more prol>ably from 
some other origin. (See next chapter.) 

Namea derived from the dog are scarcely so 
numerous as we might exj^ect. 
DooOETT '] DoiJGETT Ifi probably a 
HuXD diminutive from Iccl. dof/f/i\ 

Hunt Dutch and Eng. rAw;. HVNI> 

HuNTlifo - isfi-om Ang.-8ax. hihid^Old 
BiCK Norse hund. Hunt. Mr. 

BirKLE Lower derives from "hunt," a 

Uery J chase or hmiting ground, n« 

ii loc-nl nn.me — and Mr. Ailhur from "lumte,'' 
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used by Chaucer for huntsman. This is from 
the Ang.-Sax< hunta, and was a woixl ui UBe up 
to the time of Charles the First. It is probable 
that some of tlie names of Hunt may be from 
both these soiu'ces, and I think that in some 
other cases it may also be the same name as 
HuND. In a roll-call of German officers given 
by Mameraniis, A.D. 1550, are the names of 
Hundt, HuntiiSj and Hontus, the last of which 
m explained Geor^ua canis seu Hontus." 
Hence Hdntino, being a patronymic form, is 
stiU more probably the same aa Hunding. The 
Hundings (Hundingas) are a people mentioned 
in the Scop or Bard's tale. They are supposed 
to be the people of Hundland, which derived 
its name from a king Hunding mentioned in 
the Saga of the Volsunga, and which the 
Editors of the Copeidiagen edition of the Edda 
suppose to have been in Jutland- BiCK is 
from Ang.-Sax- bicce^ Old Norse bikL a bitch. 
There is a Biki, counsellor of the Gothic king 
Jomiimrek, mentioned in the Volsimgasaga, 
And there is a priest named Blcca in a charter 
of Cailwalha of Wessex, Cod, Dip. An;] -Sax. 
No, 91*4. Probably in its origin the word was 
n(^t exclusively female, It ixicurs, apparently 
as a proper name, in a great number of Anglo- 
Saxon nnineH of places. Tlie Imtt name Ukmv 
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ia probably from Old Norse urrt, a dog. 
this anjthing to do with our word " worry ?" 
Urn, a dog, would be in Arjg,-Sax. mtrri. 

These five ammalB then, the bear, the wolf, 
the boar, the horse, aiid the dog, all possess 
obvious attributes which would make them in 
favour for the names of men. The bear, with 
his power, his tenacity, liis eecretiveness, and 
his imputed wisdom — the M-olf^ with hia fero- 
city, his endurance, and his discipline — the 
boar, with his vindictive sturdiness — the dog, 
with liis fidelity and hia intelligeuce^have al- 
ways been favourite types for the Teutonic 
race : the horse, with his noble and generous 
spirit, has had an attraction for all men in all 
time. 

But the cow — the innocent and ungainly 
cow — what is there in her useful and homely 
life that could inspire sentiments of reverence 
in a fierce and warlike people i The honor 
which was paid to her was from a more ancient 
and a more deeply-seated source. From the 
time when Israel, tainted with Egyptian super- 
stition, set up a golden calf and said '* These 
be thy gods, which brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt" — and from who can tell how 
many ages before that time, the cow, as the 
type of the teeming motlu-r enrth. hns Ix-en an 
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oUject of human idolatry. In the Northern 
system of mythology she is not, like the bear, 
the woU or the boar, sacred to any particular 
divinity, but appeara^ — in what seema to be a 
frag;ment of a moi-e ancient myth— as myste- 
riously connected with the first caiise and ori- 
gin of all thinga. Grimm has remarked 
{Deutsche Myth, jk 631 J that the Sanscrit and 
Peraiaa words for a cow correspond with a 
word signifjong the earth. And he fiirther 
observes upon the connection between Rinda, 
name for the earth in Northern mythology, 
and the Germ, rind, an ox. I am unable, in 
the absence of proof derived fi'om corresponding 
ancient names, to say whether any of our 
names derived from the cow are to be referred 
to this lemote origin : I will therefore content 
myself with stating them T find them. 
Cow 1 Cow is from the Anglo- 

CowiKG Saxon cit, and if Cowtng is, 

CoE aa appears to be the case, 

KoE its patronymic, the word is 

Rind | taken up to Anglo-Saxon 

RorrND times. CoE and Koe cor- 

Skebry respond with the Old Sax., 

Sherry J North Fris., and Dan* Jco. 
Rind and perhaps liouNP corre^^pond witli 
Germ, riud, Dutch rind and nind. Eng. "'runt," 
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a bullock, Skehry and Shebby may be from 
Old Norse skeri'a^ a cow. We find Kuh as a 
Germ, name in Pott, 

I have ranketl the cow before the hull, though 
the latter gives the eponym to our nation. 
Bowles ^ llie tliree first naniei? 

BowxY are probably from the Old 

Bowling Norse hauU^ a bulL The 

Bull Norwegian word is the 

BuLLi^TG same ours — hence the 

BuLLiCK > name of Ole Bull, the 

Bullock celebrated violinist, 

BiTLLWOETHY B0LE8 and Boung cor- 
BuLLWiNKLE respond with Old Norse 

Boles holt, DaiL hoi, Swed, hola^ 

BoLiNG J Dutch holle. Bullick 

and Bullock might be diminutives of the 
name Bull* Or they might ol' course be from 
our wonl " buUock.'' a diminutive of bull. 
Bullworthy is local, from Ang.'Sax. 'warHiig, 
an estate, farm, field. And Bullwinrlb is 
also probably local, from ivincel^ a comer, per- 
haps a place where the bru'l)ar<ms 8j>ort was 
caiTied oa Bolo b an Old Genu, name, pro- 
bably from this origin. 
Calf "j Kalfr {Calf} was the name 

Cuss > of 8evei*al Northmen ui the 

t^TSUlNG J Landnamabok and else- 
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Ct7aACK J bal/r^ tfcnn^ priuaiilj 
ogmfyiDg the jooiig of tbe eow, vas j|ipiied 
Ml iimiii I I iMwliwl B r iiw iioilMi j i w iii g rf 
animala Tbe Old Notw W ako bmm^ m cftlC 

bemg a diminutive of a cow. Tlam mmj 
perhaps be the ongin of the Korth of ^"^^Mni 
word "codue^' appfied w s £BHnflgkive to the 
oow, used oofy with childreKL Kmi was tbe 
3iiniame<^aNfvthmaainthe^KJi./rf. Beaee 
may be oar msae Cuss, with its p atnaj aac 
CvsHiKG. Or from Ang.-Sax. eaac; pare, dean. 
CuSHIOX is probably a corrupdeik of CvSBOSfL 
And Cu&ACK a diminutive of Cm. 

The fox was one of the formeriy hdd 

in the greatest respect, particulaziy durixig the 
Middle Age& Grimm indeed ranks the fox, 
aloi^ with the bear ami the wolC aa ope of the 
three animals held in the must general rever- 
ence thrt>ughoQt Europe. 



Fox 
Fobs 

FOSSU'K 
FOSSITT 
V038 

Fucus 

FoOKS 

Ffoores 
FIX8ES 



Fox is from the Anglo- 
Sax, and Old Norae Jhx, 
Voss is from vo&^ a Dutch 
and Low Germ. form. And 
F08S, with its diminutive 
Fossick, may probably be 
another l>^w Crenn. lunu. 
FossiTT. whicli I hiive ctui* 
nected (]>. -lii) w'kIi ^hc ii:iTne 
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of the Frisian deity Fosite, might be only a 
a diminutive of Foss. FucHS, Fooks, and 
Ffookes coiTespond vnili the High German 
fuvM. And FixsKN is from the Ang.-Sax. 
facen^ a vixen or she-fox. 
Dear ^ The original raeaning of 

Deeb I deer is the same as the Germ 

Deerino ' ?A iVr, any wild animaL This 
Tear J is the sense of the Aug.- 

Sax. de6r. Old Norse dy}\ both of which we 
find as proper names. But aa there is no dif- 
ference in form between these words and the 
adjectives d(^6r and clyr^ dear» the latter may be 
in some, or in all cases, the meaning. In the 
Anglo-Saxon compounds of d^dr, this is no 
doubt the sense. Tlie name Tear may be 
from tier^ an Old High Germ, form — the mod 
Germ, thier, 
Stagg \ As '*deer" originally 
Steggall j meant any wild animal, so 
stag" seems to have originally meiuit the male 
of any animal, from Old Norse st^f*j>\ *' the 
male of various beasts and buds." Hence 
'*atag" in the North of Ei^land signifies a 
yoimg horae, and " steg" a gander. The terms 
seem to have been applied reHpeetively t-o the 
deer and the stag par exceUcuce. Steggall 
seems to be a duninutivc of steg. 
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Buck ^ The Ang,-Sas, htic sig- 

Btjckbtt nifies a stag, bitcca, a he- 

Btjckxe goat. Tlie Old Norse 

Buckingham bvkr, bokh\ the Dan. buk. 
Bock Germ, bock, Dutch hok, 

BocKiNG I signify a he-goat It 

BocKETT seems a general term ap- 

Box plied to the male of such 

Starbuck animals, as in the Swiss 

T ARBUCK " 8 1 e i n b o c k " and the 

Tarbox Dutch " springbok." 

TiEEBUcK J Buckingham was in 
Ang.-Sax. Buckuigakam, "the home of the 
Buckings," an old family in England. (See 
^age 111 J Buckett, Bockett, and Buckle 
probahly diminutives. Or the last may be 
)m " buckle," a curl, allied to another class of 
names, (See page 91. J Box is simply Bocks, 
a pKu-alism of Bock. Is our word buck" for 
one now more commonly called a " sweU" a 
word of modem slang ] The Old Norse had 
just the same expression ; for bokki^ a buck, 
meant also " vir grandis, corpore et auimo/' 
(Halilorsen). Hence also slorhocki, ^^om5^^r, 
gi-eat, vir iraperiosus." This may be the ori- 
gin of the name Stakcuck. Tarbuck and the 
queer name Tarbox (properly Tarbocks) may 
be from the same by the elision s. But we 
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have also Tibebucr, aud tliis seems mow 
naturally connected with tier, a deer or wild 
axLimaL Hence perhaps Tieebuck may specify 
more particularly the male of the deer. Of 
CLirrrERBUCit I can at present make notliing. 
Raw 'I Raw, Roe, may be from 

Rawson Aiig.-Sax. and Old Norse nl. 

Roe? > a roe-deer. Or Roe from the 

Ra^jn Old Norse name Hidi^ Dan. 

Rain J Roe, (See ^j, 83^ Rank 

may be from Aug. -Sax. ran, and Rain from 
Old Norse hreinu^ a rein-deer — the latter the 
baptismal name of three Nortlimen in the 
Laudnamahok. Or Rain from an old name 
Regiru (See p. 61, J 



GoATE 
Gait 
Gate 
Bhuce 



I 



Goate 13 probably from 
Ajig.-Sax. gdtf a goat, and 
Gait, Gate may be from 
Old Norae geit, a she-goat. 
Or in some cases local, from "gate" a way. 
Bruce may be from the Scandinavian name 
BrtJsi, signifying both a goat, and also a hairy- 
visaged individual But the name is generally 
supposed to be derived from Brys, a place in 
Normandy, 

Ram 1 ^ Ram. I tliiuk, at least in 
GiAiBEB I most cases, not from tlie 
Lamb f iuiimal, but from Old High 

DiLKE J Germ, ram. Old Norse 
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ramr, strong, vigorotig, which enters into many 
Old German names, as Bertram, Ingxana, 
But GrMBER there seems little doubt is from 
Old Noree gimhra^ a ewe. Lamb was a com- 
mon Scandimivian name^ — sometimes a surname, 
as in Eric Lamb, king of Norway — sometimes 
a baptiBmal name. Dilke n^ay be fi*om Old 
Norse dilkTy a sucking lamb. Or it may be 
more probably a diminutive of Diix. 

The cat, from the earliest times, seems to 
have been connected in the Teutonic mind with 
magic and witchcraft. The Icelandic Sagas 
relate that Thorolf Skegge, a celebrated ma^- 
cian, had twenty large black cats, which came 
to his assistance in time of need, and were each 
nearly a match for a man. In Northern 
mythology the chariot of the goddess Freyia is 
represented as drawn by two cats. If we have 
any names derived from the cat/ they may 
possibly be connected with this mythological 
origin^ particularly ajs they seem to be for tlie 
most part female. But in all of them there is 
very great uncertainty. 

Gait itself, whicli also appears in the forms 
Catto and CATrsy, is more than doubtful. It 
ia most probably to be referred to the same 
group as Hatt, Haddo, Head, Chai)» of which 
it is the most ancient form, (Gnmnis Dt'ufscL 
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Gramm. p. A€O.J Then Catten falls in with 
Hadden, Hattkn, Headen. There ia some- 
thing more of probability in the diminutive 
Cattle. Katia enters into the names of many 
women in the Landnamabok, and I think nuii/ 
be from this origin. Catla ie also an Old Germ, 
female name, but Forst, seems to think it con- 
nected with the former group. A stronger case 
can be made out for Catling and Catkins — 
the diminutive in ling is most common in the 
names of animals — and the Dutch has kattekin, 
a kitten. Moreover, I find nothing to corres- 
pond with them in the former, or in any other 
group. Then Cator might be the Germ, and 
Dutch kater, a male cat — and Kater is a Dutch 
or Low Germ. name. But there is also an Old 
Eng, word " cater," a caterer. Again, both 
these derivations are rendered somewhat doubt- 
ful by the forms Hayter and Chater, which 
Beam to connect themselves with a different 
root,* 

Then we have KlTT, Kitto, Kitten, Chitty, 
Chiitle, Chittocil Todd thinks there must 
have been an old word " kit/' now lost, of which 

* Old High Germ. haUif Ang.-Sux. hSd^ state, oex. 
HAyTEBcoiTespotidswith an OlJOerm. H.aitar, 9th cent. 
Hence B^BO Haydbn, Old Gem. Heidin, 9th cent., Mt>d, 
Gem. Haydn. And Hatday, Old Germ. Haido, Sib 
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kitten,*' now used in the singular, was the 
plural. For the latter part of hia suggestion 
there is no warrant whatever, but it is probable 
that there waa such a word aa kit," and that 
it meant a female cat. It woxild be farmed as 
a dinmutlve, by weakening the vowel, as in 
"girV from garl, a man — "vixen" (Ang.-Sax. 
Jixeii), from fox. The Old Norse has a trace 
of such a word- — ktssUy a she-cat, which must 
be a corruption of htsa^ a diminutive of kit 
But without going to the Old Norse, is not this 
the word we tiee in calling " chit, chit" to a cat 1 
Still — assuming the word — it is somewhat 
doubtful whether any of the above group be- 
long to it, as KiTTO and Chitty are termina- 
tions most commonly mascubne, Chitzo and 
Chitell are found as Old Germ, names, both 
masculine. 

The Old Norse kottr occurs as a surname in 
the Landnamabok, and hence might be our 
Coat, Cott. But Cot, Cotta, Cotuna^ Cuotila, 
as Old Grerm. names Forst. makes to inter- 
change with god or got. And with these cor- 
respond our Cott, CoTroN, Cottle. Cotterill 
seema to have been an old word for a cottager, 
— See Way's edition of the Prompt, Par, 

The noblest animal with which the Teutonic 
nations were famihar was the bear — if they 
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came iu contact with the lioiL, it must probably 
have been some inferior animal of the species. 
Leo ^ Yet names from this origiii, 

Lowe though not very common, 

LowY areofconsiderableauticpilty, 
Lowis being foimd as early as the 

LuABrt 6th cent. Leo is an Old 

Lion V Sax., an Ang,-Sax., and an 

Lewin Old High Germ, form — it 

LoWEN is doubtful whether it is 

LowANCE derived from the Latin, or 

Leonahd only cognate with it. L<jwe 

Lennard j (in which tiie w is sounded), 
corresponds with the Old Fries. lauuK Lowig 
may be the same as an Old Germ. Leois, IXth 
cent., apparently a diminutive. LowANCE cor- 
responds wltli an Old Geim Leonz.% 9th cent.» 
a flimilar diminutive from the other form lean, 
Leonaru is the Old Germ. Leonard, Gth cent,, 
Mod, Genu. Lenhard, French Leonard, com- 
pounded witli /tatxi. Li^AiiD may perha{>s be 
the same compound in the other form. 

0lipha>;t is the Old Eng. and Dutcli iAifant^ 
an elephant In Ang.-Sax. olfrnd sigiiitied 
a camel, and Mr. Talbot (Eni/linh Etymologie-s) 
suggests a ratlier ingenioufl derivation, signi- 
fying the animal thut bend.s the knee, L 
kneela down to receive its load. So chat th 
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iiiimc would be appropriate f"^*r, and might 
prolwibly be also ttpplied to, the elephant 

Brock might be ironi "brcxjk/' a badger. 
But both in Ajig.-Sax. and Old Norse the word 
signified also a slow and heavy-goiji£r, or a worn- 
out horse. And in the North of Engkuid it is 
applied both to a husbandry horse and to a 
cow. The origin of all seems to be the Old 
Noree hrocka, to go with a heavy and uneven 
gait ; and in this sense it might of course be 
applied directly to a man- Brock was also the 
name of a dwarf in Northern mythology, p, 61, 
Brockell and Brockett are probably dimi- 
nutives — -there is a Brockles in the Domesday 
of line. Brockman may be from the name 
of a [>articular tribe of FrisiiUis. f See chap. 1 O.J 

OrrEE might be from the anirnal, but it Is 
more probably the Scandinavian name Ottar, 
signifying foruiidal>le, fe^tr-inspiring. 

Beaver is also doubtful It might be from 
Bivor, the name of a dwarf in Northern mytho- 
logy, p. Gl. But It rather seenm to fall in with 
a group — ^BtrvFA Beavis, Beavin, Bevan, 
BiFFiN, BEAvriT. Thei-e are Old Germ, names 
Bevo iuid Biviniis, and Forst. refers to Old 
Norse bljl motus, which enters hito Bitlitld and 
BiHindi, two of the namea of Odin. If con- 
necttn.1 with thisi group. Bhiaver might be u 
oorn]w*viiid uf O-i'uiy. 
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Another doubtful name is Cammel. It might 
be from An^.-Sax. camell, a camel, but I think 
more probably from the High Grerm. form of 
gammeL old 

Ass may either be a donkey or a god- — but 
I think more probably the latter. (Seep, 9 A 
There are Old Germ, names Aso and Asi, 
well as the Old Norse Asi and Asa there 
ferred to. Esse may be the Old Norse 
which signifies both an ass and a mare. Or it 
might be the same as Hkss, wliich ia probably 
Hessian. AaALS and Easel may be the Atig,- 
Sax. mat, end, ass. And Eslini;, a diminutive, 
may have the same meaning. m 

Such a name as Oxen must probably have 
been a surname. There is a Northman in the 
Landnamabok called Oxna-Thorir. '* Oxen- 
Thorir," most probably from the number of 
oxen which he possessed. The Bximame is h 
a prefixi and Osen-Thorir compaies with o 
Apple-John — the one having been celebra 
for his oxen aB the other for liis apples. 

Then thei-e are a number of names wliic 
apparently correspond with animals, butwhic 
I tliuik may be better explained otherw" 
Leopard \ Thus Leopard ia probably 
PANTiiEn > the Old Gcmh Liubha 
Staluon ; Leobard. Leoj*art. 7th ce 
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Palfrey ^ (Imb^loyeJiart^harA.) Pan- 
Colt THEK, along with Pajjter, 
Badger ' Banter, and perhaps 
PooDLK [ Painter, may be referred 
Rabbit to the root bandy hmit^pant^ 
Ratt J for which* among other de- 
rivations, may be BUggested the Aug.-Sax. 
bwnd, crown. They might be the same as a 
Genu. Pantard, 9 th cent. Or they might be 
rather from a compound of here, army. Stal- 
lion may be from the Old High Germ, stahal. 
Mod. Germ. *sta/d, steely which enters Into seve- 
ral Old G^rm, names. Palfeey k, I think, 
the Old Germ. Baldfred, 7th cent, {baid, bold, 
Jre<i^ peace-) Baid and paid contmually in- 
terchange in Old Germ, names ; and /red in 
Entf-lish often chanties into frey^ as in Godfrey 
and Humfrey. Then Babqer, by the same 
interchange of b and p, may be the same as an 
Old Germ. Patager, {beado, war, ger, spear*) 
So also Poodle is the same aa Boodle, and 
con*esponds with the Old Germ, Podal, Mod. 
Germ. Budde!, Old Norse Budll Colt is pro- 
bably a High Germ, form of GoLB. Thus also 
Coltman corresponds with Goij^rlan and 
C(>LD2dAN. Ratt, along with Rattey, and the 
French Rateau, corresponds with the Old 
Genn. Rjido and Rato, 6th cent., Mod, Genn. 
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Rath, Eatti, (rad or nUh, counsel.) Heu 
also BBTeraJ compounds, aa Ratuff, corrupted 
into Ratcuj^' and Radcllff, correspoiidiu 
vnth an Old Genn, R?itleil>, 8th cent.. Mod. 
Germ, Riidleff {Icib, dear.) The Ang.-Sax. 
form is i^ed, whence Eedwin, Redmund, &a 
Perhaps also Redpath, Old Geim. Ratperth, a 
coiTuptlon of Ratpert {hcrl or jtrrt^ briglit-) 
From a compound of this is no doubt Rabbit, 
which is probably the same as a Rabbod men- 
tioned as a "duke of the Frisians" in Rog 
Wend., a corruption of Radbod^ {bod or bm 
envoy or sovereign.) 

We have also a considerable nymber 
names derived fi'om bii'ds, but upon the whole 
a larger proportion of them seem to have been 
originally surnames. 

Bird and brid were both Ang.-Sax. form 
and hence might be our Bird, Brti^e, Brked. 
Mr. Lower refers to the name of Briild o^' 
Hastings as one of the moneyei's in the 
markable hoard of Anglo-Saxon coiua foun 
neai* Aliriston in Sussex^ (uul observes th 
there is a family of Breeds still resident a 
Hastings, But Bheed might be from Aug.- 
Sax- hr^dy brouAl. Briddo was also an Old 
Germ., and Brede is a Mod. Germ, name, bu 
Ftlrst. does not a|>pear to n^e to throw muc 
li^2:ht \x]X)U it. 
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FuGGEL, FtJEL, FowELL, and FowLE, show 
the various stages of mutation fvom the Aug.- 
&i3L,fagtd to the Eng. "fowL" Vowell and 
VowXiEa correspond with the Genu, and Dutch 
voijeL Fa niFocrL, as Mr, Lower o bserves, 
seems paradoxicaL But spell it Farefowl, aaid 
we see its meaning at ouce, " bird of paasa^'* 
The eagle, aa the king of birds, is at the 
head of the list, and furnishes by far the 
greatest number of names. 

Eagle? ' If Eagle is from the 
Am biid, it mast be of Norman 

AltiY origin. Otherwise it may 

Abis be from the name Aegel or 

AniES Egil, p, 1 IS*. From the Old 

Aerah '\ High Grerm. aro^ ar, Old 

Arney > Norse ari^ may be AiB, 
Ernes Arrah, Amv. The last is 

Arbend the name of the Astronomer 

Adlkb 1 Royal, for which the etymon 

AJ^KELL is very appro]>riate. Are 

Arnott and Ara were old Germ. 

Arnold names, 7th cent. ; and Ari 

a common Scandinavian name, (Arrah, 
along with Arrow, might also be from the 
weaix>n, like Shajt, and other names of tlie 
name sort). Aris and Aribs might merely 
b&ve a euphonic or they might correspond 
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with an Old Germ* Ariis. which Forst. seems to 
think a contraction of Aragia, From the Old 
High Germ, am, erni^ Ang,-Sax. earn. Old 
Norae ami, am, em, may be Eabnes and 
Arney. Amo and Am were old Germ, names, 
and Ami ScandinaviniL Akbekd may be the 
Dutch arend, a name of the 14th cent, Adler 
might be the Mod. Germ, adler^ eagle, but per- 
haps more probably the Old Germ, name Adal- 
hsjr, fadel, noble, here, army). Akkell, the 
Archel of Domesday, seems to be a Scandina- 
vian name, compoimded with ar, eagle, and the 
proper name of Kete], And Arnott may be 
also Scandinavian, the Amoddr of the Landna- 
mabok, from arUy eagle, and orfc/r, dart, Ar- 
nold is the Old Germ, Ai-noald, 7th cent.. Old 
Norse Anialldr. The termination is more pro- 
bably from waid, power, than from all, old. 

Hawke is from the Ang,-Sax. hafoc, the root 
of wliich ie probably Old Norse haf, elevation. 
Goshawk is the Ang.-Sax. fjosha/oc, a "goo^e- 
hawk." And SPAnnow^iiAWK ih a name dating 
from Anglo-Saxon times. There was a Sper- 
hafoc elected Biahop of London, A.D. 1050, but 
ejected before consecration. 

F.iLKE and Fawkes may bo from Old Norae 
fdlki, Dan. falk, a falcon. But the Germ, 
names Falcke, Falk, Fiirfit. refers to an Old 



GeroL Falacho, 6th cent., a diminutive of Falo, 
and suggest the people's name of the PhalianM, 
(Eastphalians, Westphalians), 

Starr may be either from Old Norse st^trrl, 
a hawk, or from Ang.-Sax. ,^Uvf\ a starling. 
And Gleed may be fiom Ang.-Sax. (jUda^ 
North. Eng. "gleed," a kite, from the verb 
glidaiiy to glide. 

EuAVEN is most probably of Scandina^^fln 
origin. The raven being sacred to Odiu, and 
forming the war-standard of the Noi"tbmen* it 
was much in favor for the names of men, and 
there are seventeen persons called Raiii in the 
Lundnamabok. Hraban also was not nncom- 
itton as a German name, the first on record of 
the b*th cent., but Foi^t, i-emaxks that it rarely 
occurs as a Saxon name. Oiir Eabone and 
Rawbone may be the Germ. Hraban, if not 
the aame as Eathbone {rathy counsel). It also 
formed several compounds^ one of which might 
he Ravenor, {here, army). From the Mod. 
Genu, rabe are Haab and Rabe, but I am not 
5ure whether theac names in the directory are 
Eoglish, 

Crowe (cr4we)» was the surname of an 
Anglo-Sitxon lady, Cod. Dip. No. G85. Crake 
is probably from Old Norse krdkr, Suio-Goth* 
kraka^ a crow. This ia not uncommon In Scan- 
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006S might be a corruption of Wildgooqe^ but 
it is more probably the other way, because the 
general t^indency ia towards a meaning. The 
uame Wilgis (referred to in another chapter) 
occurs in the genealogy of the Northumbrian 
kings ; this may be our WiLGOSi?, and Wilb- 
OOOSE may be a corruption. Or they may of 
course be two different words, as we have also 
Geaygoose, wLicli can only be the Ang.-Sax, 
gvisg-gos^ a grey, or wild goose. 

Swan was UBually— ii* not invariably a bap- 
tismal name — Goose aomtjtimes a baptismal, 
and sometlmea a surname, but Duck always a 
siuname. There was a Northman sumamed 
OeBd in the Landnamabok, aiid an Anglo- 
Saxon lady suruamed En&de in Flor. Wig. 
Om: name And might be from the Daa and 
Swed. corresponding with Old Norse 

muK Ang.-Sax. ent'de, a duck. But we have 
also Andoe, and tliis is very evidently the 
Old Germ. Ando, 7th cent., from aiida^ zeal, 
spirit. So that And may be more probably 
the same. At all events, it ia most certainly 
not from the conjunction, though the family of 
that name do bear for coat armour on " & " ae 
Mr. Lower informs us. Annett may be from 
Aiig.-Sax. anet, another form of emde. DVCK 
again \& not very certain — the Mod* Genu* 
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Ducke Fcirst. refers to Ang-Sax, dngan, Old 
NorHe dffga^ Old High Germ, tugan, to be of 
U80 or value. According to tins classification 
DtrcK would go along with DuGA, Dugqin^ 
DuGMORE, (mar, illiistrious), TuGOY, &c. 
Drake, I have suggested, p, 72, might be from 
the Ang.-Sax. draca, a dragon. But the root 
Droc, Drag, Trag» in old Germ, names FiJrst. 
refers to GotL. ihragjan, to rim. We have a 
name, Drawbridge, which I think may very 
liely be from some compound of this. Burg 
is a very common termination, and there might 
be an Old Germ, name Dragoburg. Again, 
the name Wildrake is not certain, as it might 
be the same as an Old Germ. Wilderich, 8th 
cent, which may be referred to Ang.-Sax, 
mid, wild, fierce* powerful. Thus it will be 
Been that though we find ancient Bumames 
from tlie duck, there lb no name at present 
which can with certainty be referred to that 
origin. 

The cock, from his gallantry and spirit, has 
always been a favorite type of courage. Hence 
setkcenir (sea-cocks) was one of the terms used 
to denote the fierce Vik'mgs. Cock, the patro- 
Cocit \ nymic Cocking, tmd the 

Cocking \ diminutives Cockle and 
Cockle ) CocketT. are probably from 
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COCKETT 

Cox 

Hakn 

Hanning 

Hanson 

Hanna 

Hannay 

Hanny 

Hajjnell 

Haknett 

Hone 



tlie Aiig.-Sax. eocc, whicli 
sif^uities the male of all 
birds. Or CocKi^ might 
be, but I think not probably, 
frt^ra Old Norse korkdil, a 
CTickold. Cox is probably 
Cocks, beinpf a pluralism of 
Cock. From the GotL. 
kana^ Aiig.-Sax, hana. Old 
Norse hant, German hahn^ 
which uIbo signify the male 
of all birds, but especially that of the hen, 
may be Hann, Han^ja, Hannay, Hanky, 
the patronymias Hanson and Hanning, and 
the diminutives Hannell and Hannett. Also 
the conipounda Hanmer {mar, illustrious) — 
Hanger (r/rr, spear) — ^Hanhart (AaW, hard) 
— Hanuott (ra/, counsel). Hone is ]^ro- 
bably from hotin^ another Anglo-Sax<:in form. 
Tlie confusion arising from the similarity be- 
tween Aiig.-Sax. /idnff, a cock, and henuf^, a 
hen, has probably been the reason of the for- 
mer being di-opped in Englisli, though it has 
been retained in almost every other Teutonic 
dialect. From the latter may come the luune 
Henn \ Henn, with its patronymica 

HeN80N > Hensox and Hennino, and 
Henntno / the diminutives^ Hknnett, 
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Heknett 1 Hennell, Henekky, Hen 



He^nell [ EKEK Or the last a com- 
Henekey j poxind of ger or ker, spear. 
Heneker J But it must be confessed 
tbut there are Old Germ, names which render 
•lit leiist some of the above names doubtftd. 
Thus Hana appears as a woman's name 8 th 
cent,, and Henno, Henelo, as men's names. 
Hanala, the name of a fabulous Gothic liero in 
Jomandea, appears also variouslj as Hennala. 
So that these two forms appear frequently to 
intei^change. This is shewn further by the fact 
that two of tlie above oonipounds, HaNHAKT 
and Hanrott. correspond with Old Germ, 
name-s Henhart and Henred. Forst. seems in- 
clined to )x*fer all these nanieg to the same root 
OS Anne. Thiy is rendered more probable by 
twu of *A\v names Henfrey and Henman, 
wliich coiTespond with Old Germ. Anfrid, En- 
frld, and Enman. 

The lumteH derived from the peacock must 
probably iiave been surnames bestowed on ac- 
count of the magnificence or perhaps the osten- 
tation of the ixidividual. Pause (a pluralism), 
and Pawson^ its j^atroiiymic, are probably from 
Aiig.-Sitx. pawa. Old Niirse j/d (paw), a pea- 
fowl. There was an Icelan^lic chieftain of the 
tenth centiuy named Olaf PA, the splendour of 
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whose dwelling is commemorated in tke Lax- 
dselasaga^ and who probably owed his surname 
to this cause. 

Gowk, Gook are probably from Old Norse 
gaukr. North. Eng. " gowk," a cuckoo. Gaiikr 
appears as a baptismal name in the Landnaina- 
bok, but as the word had the same contemptu- 
ous aenae in Old Norse that it has in Denmark^ 
and in the North of England at the present 
day, signifying fool or blockhead, it is not eaay 
to see why it should be given as a baptismaJ 
narae. 

Grouse is certainly not from the bird, 
but from an Old GremL Grauso, 6th cent, 
which Forat. refers to Ang.-Sax. ffi'cosan, 
horrere. And Quail is probably from jVng.- 
Sax, cwellan, to slay. kill» quell. While Pab- 
TRIDGE, which is also found as Partrick* is 
probably a compound of Bard, Bart, Part, 
which enters into many Old GernL names, and 
for which, among other etymons, may be pro- 
posed Old Norse tarrfi, giant. The termina- 
tion 18 ric, rule^ dominion. 

There are several names derived from the 
dove, most of which were probably originally 
women's names, for which the word seems 
uaturidly the most appropriate. But we find 
a Tyrthell, bishop of Hereford, A,D. 688, whuae 
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Turtle 1 name appears to be from 

DovK Ang.-Sax tart ill, a turtle- 

DovEY dove. Dove, Dotf, and 

DuFP the diminutives Do tey 

Duffy Duffy, Duffel, and Duf- 

Dlfffell fett are probably from 

Duffett Ang.-Sax. duva. Old Norse 

DuFFiN du/a. Duffik may be the 

Dubbins same name as a Diifaii in 

D UBocx the Landnamabok, prolxibly 

DoBBs from the same root as 

Dobbins v " dove," but not otherwise 

DoBBY connected- It may be Old 

DoBKLL Norse dofinn, slow orstupid. 

Double Dubbins — perhaps DoBa^. 

TuBBfl Dobby, and Dobbins — with 

Tubby their diaiinutlvea Dubcmtk, 

Doo Dobkll, Double — may be 

Tovey from the Goth, duba^ Old 

Toovey Sax. dubha. Tubbb and 

Devick Tubby corretipond with OJd 

DuRic High Gterm. tuba, Motl. 

Derrick J Germ, taube. Doo is pro- 
bably from Ang.-Sax. duua^ Dan. due, whence 
Due, a common Danish family name. And 
Tovey, Toovey, may be the Dan. (t/va, whence 
the name of Valdemar of Denmark's mistreat, 
ToveUUe^ " little dove." Devick is prol>ably 
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from the Low German diminutive dyveke, 
dovey." This was the name of ChriBtian the 
Second's miatreBs, who was of Dutch extrac- 
tion. DuBic and Derrick are probably from 
Old Norae dilriki^ dt/rriki, Dan, dunk, a cook 
pigeon. 

There are also several names from the spar- 
row^ which, like all those of small birds, were 
probably originally surnames. From the Goth. 
Spab ] spartaa, Old High Germ. 

Spasrow spar and sparo^ Ang.-Sax. 

Sparling sparwa, ^peara. Old Norse 

Speret spoeVt are probably the namea 

Spereing Spare, Sparrow, Sperey. 

Sparung y Spereing, Sfxjrr, and 
Spurr Spurway, the last of which 

Spurway seems to preserve the Ang.^ 

Spurrell Sax. form sparwa. Spab- 

Spurrett % LING aad Sperling are di- 
Spirit ? J minutivea — the latter signi- 
fies a sparrow in German, and also in Nor- 
wepaiL SptTRRELL may be another diminutive 
— or it may be from the Old Noi'se spuruU, in- 
quisitive, Spurrett and Spmrr may also be 
diminutives. Or they may possibly be the 
same as an Anglo-Saxon name Spiritus, which, 
very profanely to our ears, seems to be taken 
from the third Person of the Trinity. We find 
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a Spiritais Presbyter in a charter of Hardacnut, 
Cod. Dip. Ang,-S<ix, No. 762. 

Some other names taken from small birds 
must also have been origmally surnamea. 
Fink 1 Fink and Finch are from 

Finch the Anglo-Sax. fine. We 

Lineker find a Godric Fine, Cod. 

Starnes V Dip. Ang.'Sciz. No. 923. 
Laverick Linekee is probably from 

BnDDiCK Ang.-Sax. linece, a linnet. 

RuDix>CK J And Starnes may be from 
Ang.-Sai, st(2rn, a starling, Layerick is the 
Old Eng, "laverock," "laverc/' Aiig.-Sax, 
lafcri\ a lark. Ruddick and Ruddock may 
be from Ang.-Sax. ruduc^ a red-breast, being a 
diminutive from rudy red. It may be observed 
that the Anglo-Saxon names of several other 
small birds are fonned by the diminutive in ec 
or ic* Thus linece, a linnet, is a diminutive 
from Un, flax. {Our word linnet merely 
changes one diminutive for another). Find 
a finch, seems to be a diminutive of Jitm, a 
woodpecker, perhaps used originaUy in a more 
general sense. Lajerc, a lark, is a diminutive 
from It^fan, to elevate, and is equivalent to 
** the little soarer." 

Lastly, I take the names derived from sea 
blrda I doubt whether Gull is derived from 
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GvLL ] the bird It might 

Ma WE from Old Norse gtdr^ 

Mew golden, elsewhere referred 

More to as probably a term of 

Whitmore affectioix The Anglo* 

Beardmore Sitxun words were meaw^ 

SuMMERSELL J lyusw, whence probably 
the names Ma we and Mew. The Old Norse 
was nidt% which is a common baptismal 
name in tho Landnamabok- Hence may be 
our name MoRH, while Whjtmore and Beari> 
MORE may be from hviimdr and biartmdr, 
signifying a white gull. But, aa an Anglo- 
Saxon name More 13 probably derived from 
mdr^ renoT;v7ied, famous, and both Whit- 
more and Beardmore may be compounds 
of this — wifUt a man, and beo}% bright^ enter- 
ii^ into a great many Anglo-Saxon names. 
StJMMERSELLL aiid SuMERSALL are probably the 
same as a Suniersid iji the Domesday of York- 
shire, which appears to be from Old Norse 
sula^ some kind of aea-bird — Haldoraen makea 
it a pelican. Such names were common among 
the Northmen — a Sommerfugl and a Winter- 
fugl, Simimer-fowl" and *' Winter-fowl," are 
among the names on the coins minted, appa- 
rently by Scandinavian coiners, at York. So 
also is Svane (Swan), fomid likewise in the 
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J of Yorkahire, and still a well-known 
ame in that city. Mr. Woraaae remarks 
(Danes and Nonvngiam in England) that 
" names of birds appear on the whole to have 
been oftea aaaumecl in the old Danish part of 
England," Shwilar names to Soramerfiigl and 
Winttirftigl are Sumerled and Winterled, pro- 
bably " Summer-faring" and ** Winter-faring^'* 
found also on the coins minted at Yort 
Sumetrlede again appears in the Domesday of 
Yarkshire, and as a name of the present day in 
SuMBiERLAT. Thi9» though uot derived from 
the bird, ia introduced from its connection with 
the group. 

Any names that we may have derived from 
fishes have probably in most, if not in all cases, 
beea originally snmames. But a number of 
the mimea apparently so derived are to be 
otherwise explained. Thus, DoLPHiN is no 
doubt the Old Norse Dolgfimir, the Dolfin 
of early Englisli history. Salmon^ Ling, and 
Skate, are probably from the Scandinavian 
names Sasraund, Lingi, and SkatL Bream is 
from the Ang.-Sax. breme^ renowned, famous — 
Sral, from the Ang.-Sax. 8(bI, happy^ prosper- 
o\is— aiul S>rELT, from the Ang.-Sax. smell, 
mil J, gentle. Herring may be from the Old 
Norae name Haeringr ; or from the Aiig,-Sax. 
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iierra, lord, master, Germ* kerr \ or from here, an 
army. This last is indeed the origin of tlie 
name of the &h, " the ahoal, or army flak" 
(Bosworih). Herr, Herring, are both given as 
German names by Pott, Buet is the same as 
Bright, (p. 89,), Haddock is a diminutive of 
Had, (p. 46.), and WniTiNO is the patronymic 
of Wmm Thout may be the same as the 
G«rm. traut. Old High Germ, tridy Low Germ. 
dTUtj dear, whence the German names Trutil 
and Ehrentraut. Fisk and Fish are probably 
from Ang.-Sax, Jisc<t^ a fiaherman, as Hunt 
from Imnia, a huntsman. 

But there are a few names which may be 
probably derived from fiahea Whale woidd 
Wale - be a natural surname for 



Whaxe 
Whaley 
Whausbelly 
Cobb I 

BniMBLfi 

Crabbe 
Crapp 
Lax 

MORT 



a big fellow. There is a 
Northman in the Land- 
namabok with the not 
very elegant suniame of 
Hvaliaagi," Whale-belly." 
Mr. Lower vouches for a 
similar EngHflh name, 
Whalebelly. Cobu 
might be from Old Norse Kobbi, a seal But aa 
an ancient German name it may more nat\irally 
be cotmectel with Old High Genu. koj\ Mori. 
Germ, kap/^ the head. Buimble, Ivnvever^ may 
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he from Old Norae frnnefl^ a aeal, the surname 
of a Northman in the Tmdnamahok Cbabbe^ 
a name both German and Danish, is no doubt 
from the fi^ and profaaUj originally a sur- 
name. Crapp may oorre^xml with krappt 
the Old High German Ibfm. T^*^ is &om Old 
Norae hix, Ang.-Sax. leax^ hix^ a sahnon ; but 
probably, Uke Fijsk and Fish, the name signi- 
fied a salmon-fisher. The Anglo-Saxon and 
Old Norse languages have the property of 
forming, by the addition respectiTely of a or ♦ 
to a word, another word implying one who has 
connection with it ; thus from lax^ a salmon, 
would be formed laxa or laxi, one having to do 
\nth salmon, and, most naturally, in the way 
of catching them. Mort may be from the 
provincial word " mort^^' signifying a salmon in 
its third year, and derived probably from Old 
Norse murta^ a trout. 

Names derived from reptiles or insects have 
probably been in most cases surnames. The 
serpent is an exception, as on accoiint, we 
may presume, of its supposed wisdom or 
subtlety, it was anciently in great favour 
OniJE 1 as a Scantbnavian baf>- 

Ormston [ tismal naniL\ luid t hen» 
OiiMSBY ( are twenty-four men bo 
OnMEiioD J called in thi^ Liuulnama* 
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Wo RMS ^ bok. Orm E corresponds 
WoRMALD ) with Old Narae orm7\ Dan. 
onn, and Worm:.s mth the Arig.-Sax, wunn — 
the Old Eng. " worm," a serpent. Ohmston 
may be either a local name — " Onue's town" — 
or it may be a cumpoimd of steinn, stone. 
Ormebod 18 not exactly a compound name, but 
rather apparently a baptLsinal and a sornarae 
joined together, and signifies " Orme, the red.'* 
Ormsby ia local— "Ormes village." And 
WoRMALD is a compound of aid, old. 

Orm and wnrm were the honourable names 
of the serpent, assuraetl as baptismal names. 
But Snook, Ang,-8ax. mdce^ Old Norae sudkr, 
— Shlanqe, Old Norse slfingi, Dan, skituje — 
LiNNEy, Old Noi^e Unni, all signifying snake-, 
may have been in most cases surnames. There 
IB, however, a Snocca, who signs a charter of 
Cadwalha of Wesaex, whose name aeema to be 
baptismal 

Paddy may be from Old Norse pKuida^ Dan. 
jmdde, a frog ; and there may have been cor- 
responding Low Gorman forms. But the 
patronymics Paddyson and Prulding (which 
is found ui Piulilington, Ang.-Sax, Padmgtuti) 
seem to mark it as rather a baptismal name, 
for which the above origin would not, I tliink, 
be very suitable. It may perhaps bo connected 
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with Old Norse paUi\ puendus, jje</, homiincio, 
nanus. Or perhaps rather with Aiig.Sax.pdd, 
a tunic or covering. There was a Padda in 
early Saxon times, f Hist. Ecc, 4, 13^, wldch 
Mr, Kemble thinks can only be explained by a 
reference to Cymric or Pictlsh roots. But the 
Ang.-Sux- one clothed or covered, (proba- 
bly with armour) seems to me a sufficient origin. 
" Paddick," a diminutive of Old Norse jmdda^ 
18 a word in general uae for a frog throughout 
the North of Englantl Hence might be our 
name Paddick, which may. however* merely 
be a diiidnutive of the former name, whatever 
that may be. The last name^ Fkocke, may 
probably be horn Ang.-Sax. Jrocca, a frog. 

Several of the naraea apparently derived 
from insects are I think doubtfuL 

LoPP might be from Anglo-Saxon loppe, 
a Eea, and Lobb from Anglo-Saxon lohbe, a 
spider. But it is more probable that the 
names and the words are merely fi'<:nn the same 
origirL Loppe^ a flea^ ia connected with Eng. 
" leap," Sco. ** loup," and the name Lofp may 
be the same as another name Lodp, derived 
from personal activity, and perhaps corresjKind- 
ing 'with an Old High Germ. Loppo. Lobb, 
which \H also foimd in tlie more ancient form 
LoBO, may be the same as the provincial word 
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" lob," signifying looby, of which the original 
sense is laziness, and the spider may have re- 
ceived the name from his motionless habits 
wliile watching" for his prey. Hence Lobb, 
LoBO, correaponding with the Grerman Lobe, 
Lobbeckej Liibecke, and our own name Lub- 
bock, may be derived from the same sense of 
indolence which has given the Ang.-Sax, name 
to the spider. So also with the name Spidek 
iteelf, which signifies *' spinner" ; this was in- 
deed the Old Eng. word, and corresponds with 
the Germ, spimie, Dutch spm, and Swed. »pin- 
del. So that Spider may probably be classed 
with Spinner^ Spinney, Spindler, perhaps 
Spender, as one of the names derived from 
trade or occupation. 

Moth, Mouth, may be from Ang,-Sax 
moZthe^ a moth, or from moeZe, troublesome. 
And Mote, Mott, may be from Ang.-Sax. mot, 
a mote. Or they may all be connected with 
GeniL muth. Old High Germ, mmtt, Old Sax. 
mod^ coiirage. Hence corresponding with an 
old German name Muato. Motteram, Mot- 
TRAM, are more obviously the same as the Old 
German Moderam, 6rom ram^ Strang. And 
Mutter may perhaps be the same as an Old 
Germ, Muathari, probably from here, an army. 

Myg (midge or gnat) was the surname of a 
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Nortiiman mmtMoed in Sax. CkwnL. nd fim 
some Ang,-Sax. naiiieB of phcoii, it BoemB nther 
probable that tbefe was socb a mme m Vag- 
land I doa\ kiKnv wb^er 3fr. DkkoiB in- 
Tented tbe name of Miggs^ but tbete -vnTuld 
be an appropriate etymoD for tbe name of that 
disagreeable individuaL 

Bek mi^t be derived from tbe ina&d — a 
man might be so called from his industiy ; 
but it saemaahiiost too met^dioriiad an exerdae 
fortheoldTeutonicmiiMl There wasaNortlimaa 
named Bia in tbe Landnamabok — ^this might 
be from fci, a bee. Or it might be firom &Ja, 
maculare- — perhaps he had a spotted face — Or 
firom hia^ lallare — ^perhaps he rocked the cradle 
for hiB wife. Our name seems to be most 
probably of Scandinavian origin, as its local 
compounds occur almost exclusively in the 
Danish districts. Thus we have Beesby (6y, 
a village) in Lincolnshire — Beeby in Leicester- 
shire — Beeston, the name of foiu- parishes in 
Norfolk, one in Notts., one in Yorkfihinx luui 
one in Cheshire, Bie is also a Mfxleni Diuiwh 
name. Beeman probably signifiea a kexiper of 
bees; this seems to have l^eeti iu Aiifjlo-Saxon 
times a more definite occupation than it in at 
present. "Hwita Hatte was a keeper of buoa 
in Hiethfeldfk" {Mss, Cott) 
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Laatly — we liave Buog, and an unpleasant 
name it seems. Yet there may be crumbs of 
etymological comfort for tbe BuoGS — mdeed 
I think a good case may be made out to 
sliow that it L3 a name of reverence rather 
than of contenipt, It is at all eventa of res- 
pectable antiquity, for Mr, Kemble, (Names, 
Sn mam es, and Nicnam of the A nglo- 
Saxom) mentions an Anglo-Saxon lady, Hroth- 
waru aumamed Bucg-e, which he tliinks can be 
derived from nothing else thtm the name of 
the odious insect. The opinion of Mr, Kemble, 
and the apparent qtiantity of Uie root vowel, 
are arguments not lightly to be gaimayefl. 
Still I shoxdd like to know whether there is 
any other proof that there were bugs in Anglo- 
Saxon times, or whether there is any other 
trace of the word in ancient Teutonic dialects. 
For I have herird it mmntained that the bug 
is one of the many importations — go<xl and 
bad — that we have received during the last 
few centuries. In Old Eng. the word meant a 
epectro — "Thou ahalt not he afriud ijf any 
bugs by night/' in an old vereion of the Scrip- 
turea» referred to an imaginary, itml not a real 
horror. The lady in question, Hrothwarii, sur- 
named Bucge, is described as " Ahbatissa et 
sanctiruonialis" — she was an abbess and a holy 
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pertjoa Now in some tiges of the diurch a 
perverted seli-mortificatiun did make wnclean- 
liuesa u^xt to godliness, and I could not under- 
take to say that it was never so in Anglo- 
Saxon timea. Yet Btill it does not seem very 
liktJy that the feeling of reverence, amounting 
often to auperatition, which prevailed among 
that Simple-minded people^ woiild allow them 
to apply to a holy lady a term which could not 
be otherwise than one of contempt. IVIight not 
then Bucge he classed with several other an- 
cient names, Bugri^ Biige, Buggo, referred to in 
another chapter, and probably having the mean- 
ing of bowed or bent, as with age or infirmity ? 
In that case nothing can be more natural than 
that the venemble abbess should be called by 
a name which woidd at once bring to mind 
the reverend years, — the cares of her high 
ofiBce — and the self-mortification which had 
combined to bow down her frama And even if 
it were perfectly clear that tliia lady derived her 
name from the bug and nothing else — ^other 
BuGGS may wear their name with a diflerence, 
as I hope to show in another chapter. 

Having now gone through the names 
of animals, beginning with the bear, and end- 
ing with the bug, we may conclude this 
part of the subject with a general observa- 
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tion. We find that the names of the nobler 
quadrupeds, and of the nobler birds, have gene- 
rally been assumed as baptismal namea That 
the names of the inferior quadrupeds^ and of 
the smaller bu-Ja, hare been generally conferred 
as simiames. That any names that may be 
derived from fishes were probably sm^iames. 
That — with the exception of the serpent — 
names firom reptiles and insects were £iJso pro- 
bably surnames, And in the exception of the 
serpent we may perhaps find a trace of that 
widely-prevailing worship or respect which was 
paid to that animal aa the representative of 
evil throughout the world. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



DERIVED FROM TREE&j ^tAmB, UETALS^ li^C. 

There are some names of this ckiss which 
may be explained on natural principles, but 
there are others for which it is by no means 
easy to accoimt. The reason why a man was 
called after the ash tree is explained on myth- 
ological grounds, p. 74. Nor is it difficiilt to 
Oake 
Axe 

AXSON 
Ax AM 
AlKIN 

Akenbide 

ACROYD 
ACHARD 

Ekins 

OCKMORE 



conceive why a man should 
be called after the oak, the 
emblem of stability and 
strength. This seems to be 
the origin of several ancient 
Saxon names, as iEcca, or 
^cci, bishop of the East 
Angles, Acca, bishop of Hex- 
ham, Ecca and Occa in the 
royal line of Northumber- 
land. All these seem to be from Ang,-Sax. dc, 
aec^ Old Norae et/k, Dutch cuk, eek, an oak. There 
is also a Northman, named Aki (Ann. IsLj, 
an Achi in the Domesday of Lincolnshire, Jtnd 
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an Old Germ, name Acco, a Mod. Germ. Acke 
(Pott) The Norse name might, however, be 
derived from aka, to drive a chariot, "wheaoe 
Oeke-Thor, a title of Thor, the charioteer " 
Om^ name Axe ia, I think, properly Acka, a 
pluralism of Ack Hence the local name 
AXAM, "Acks home," and the compounds 
AcROYB (Ang.-Sax. reod, red), and Acuard 
fheard^ hai^d). Aikin. and probably Ekjks, 
signifiy " oaken and AkeNSIDE is local, 
from sule^ a possession or location, and the 
proper name of Aikjn. Ockmohe is pro- 
bably compounded with Ang.-Sax. mdr, re- 
nowned, famous* 

LiND and Likdo, (an Old Germ, termina- 
tion), may be froni Ang,-Sax. Imd, the linden 
or lime trea But h'nd also signifies a shield, 
on account of the wood being generally used 
for making shields, and this is most probably 
the sense in which the word, {ftirtlier referred 
to in next chapter), wji^ used in proper namea. 

It ia not difficult to conceive why a man 
should be called Thorne or Thistle. The 
Thomirigs appear to have been an ajicient family 
in England, jfrom the Ang.-Sax. name of a pljioe, 
©■orningabyra^ the hillock of t he Thomings, i.e., 
sons or defendants of Thorn. Thorny occura 
as a female name in the Landnamaliok, and as 
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man's name in Saxo, ©^'stell» aignifyiug 
thistle, is also the surname of a Northman In 
the Lanclnamabok. 

Our name Humble, I have suggested, 
p. 102, may bo from the Scandinavian name 
Hu!ubl» wliich seems to be derived trom hunudl, 
the hop-plant. And LiXG may be the same 
as Liugi, the name of a king hi the Volsungri- 
saga, derived probably from Old Norse Utiij, 
heather. But in neither of tbeye ciises am I 
able to offer any suggeatlon as to ** the reason 
why." 

Appel has every appearance of being a very 
ancient name, though It is by no means certain 
that it is from the fruit. It might be from 
kappel, a word used for a horse in Silesia {See 
l>. 150 J Or it might be connected with ano- 
ther group, of which the ba,se is Apps. This 
ls» I thinks a phxralism of App, and derived 
from Old Norse ap}\ fierce, cross. From this 
is formed its a diminutive 01<1 Norse opsiy a 
cross or waspish jx^rson — hence I think our 
name APSEY. Anotiier diminutive may be 
Appacii, and imother Aplin. And Appel 
woulil fall in etymnlogiciiUy with the group as 
u fourth form of dmiinutlvu. The correspond* 
once of a German name Apfel is, howevei*. bo 
far in favor of its being from the fruit, tt 

N 
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might possibly be derived from the rihs-appel, 
•* apple of dominion," a globe used as a symbol 
of authority at the coronation of Northern 
kings. (Hire, Lex. Suio-Goth.) Or from some 
other soui'ce which we cannot now divine^ 
Appleton, AppLE<jAitTH, iind Appleyard, are 
local, and are ei|uivaleut to orchard — the 
primary meaning of both ton and gaiik, Ang.- 
Sax. geard. Eng. " yard," being an inclosure. 
But Appleby may be rather from Appel as a 
proper name ; the root of hy is human habita- 
tion, and no word is so frequently coupled with 
a proper nama Appleby in Westmoreland is 
supposed to be the Romiui Aballuba But 
Aballaba is evidently merely the latinized form 
of Appleby, the name it must have had before. 
This then seems to be one of those nam 
referred to by Mi\ Latham, fEthnolotjy of tfi 
British Islauth)^ which seem to indicate a 
Teutonic, probably a Scandinavian coloniztitio 
prior to historical times. 

It seems probable that Corn, Korn, Corney^ 
may be names derived from the grain, thoug 
rather as a surname. There is a Nin tliTuan in 
the Landnamabok siu-named Ktjmi, iv..^ one 
having com, or having to do with corn. Though 
his baptismal name was Tliorarum, lie seems to 
have been better known by his surname, for tlio 
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place whore be was buried was called Komit- 
liau^iT', from knugr, a grave-moimd. Corres- 
ponding witli our names Corn and CoENEY an? 
also tlic German Korn and Komig. 

A great number of names which appear to 
be derived from plants and fruits may be more 
eatistictorUy aocoiinted for otherwise. Thus 
AiMOND 1 Ai-MOKD IS probably from 
NuTT the Ang.-Sax, name Alh- 

FiLBERT mund. Old Norse Annmdr, 

Grapes from jjiw/^^/ protection. NuTT 

Damson ia the same as Knut, which 

Cheiuiv we incorrectly mfike a dis- 

Olive syllable in Ciinute ; and FiL- 

Oats beet is the Old Germ. Pkili- 

Gates > bert* "fuU-briglit*' Grapes 
Leaf is probably from the Old 

Ivy Norse gn^ip (grape), bent or 

IvYT.KAF crooked, a surname in the 

IvYMEv AniL IsL Damson is the 

Rose son of D.vmm, probably from 

Lily Ang«-Sax, dctam^ a judge ; 

PilTfN andCHEKfiY 1 have referred. 

Garuck J p. 87, to u different J^oup. 
Olive, otherwise Olifk, is the same as the 
Scandinavian nam e laf, b* »rno by several 
kings of Denmark, Norway, and Swetleii. 
OATt? I take to be a pluraU>aii, and class it 
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with Ott, OrrE, Otru, and the correspondi 
Grennan names Otte and Otto. The nam 
Ott was recently discovered on a runic inscrip- 
tion in the Isle of Man, and its etymon is prt»- 
bably to be found in the Old Norse vtta, to 
terrify, strike with fea.r — whence, also, th 
Scandimviiui name Ottan Leaf is the Ang.- 
Sax. koj] fi^iend, beloved one. occurring aa a 
name both singly and in compounds Ivy, 
Mr, Lower thinks, may be derived from th 
personation in the old hohday games, in whic 
Ivy was a femaleeh^iracter. Ivymey, sJgnifyi 
*' ivy-maiden/' ifi probably from this sourc*s, but 
Ivy itself, along with Ive, Ife» the diminutive. 
IvALL and IvETT, and a corresponding Genrnm 
name Ive, I take to be the same as the Iffi i 
the genealogy of the Northumbrian kings, th 
probable etymon of which is Old Noi'se yfi 
to enrage. Ivyleaf may be a compoiuid , 
this and the former word, as a ba]>tismal and a 
auniame joined together, which appears to oc- 
cur sometimes. Though fc^J**very frequentl 
occurs as a post-tix in regulai- Anglo-Saxon 
c< jmpound names, yet Iffi is tme of those olde 
names which do not occur in wuch c^^mpo^md 
Rose may probably he from the flower, an 
corrcrtponding nairics arc ft»und in mo«t of tl 
motleru Teutonic languages : yet I doulH i 
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ing a name of any very old standing, not 
finding it in any of the forms whicli indicate 
antic|\iity. Lily may be rather from the Dan. 
and Swed. lilk\ little, much used as a diminu- 
tive in proj>er nanie3> Hence the same aa Lill 
and LiLE — North. Eng. 'Hihy' corresponding 
with Dan. and Swed. UUe^ little. Pippin ls to 
be classed with Pipe, Pepy3, and Pippett, 
and the locaJ Peploe and Pepworth. I take 
it to be the same name as that of the Prankish 
King Pepin, and corresponding mth the Old 
Germ. Pippe, the Mod. Germ, Pippe and Pip- 
puig, and of which the etymon is probably to be 
found in the Old Norse velox, acen Gaji- 
UCR ia, I doubt not, a diminutive of Gaule, of 
whicli we have also the patronymic GAJtLTNa 
And Gable ib probably another form of carZ, 
a man. 

There are several names which appear to 
express, metaphorically aa It were, the material 
of which a man la made. Such are names of 
metals, at the head of which la gold. Tliis 



Gold 
GooLD 

GotTLD 
GOLDIE 
G<:>LD1N0 
GOLDBN 



seems to be a torm of en- 
dearment, and to denote 
love, vahie, affection. Thus 
in the Old Friesic &ong 
t|Uotedby Halbertsnia^ Boii- 
mirdis oriffiv of the English 
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GoLDMAX ) and Gennanic ktnfjnages}, 
Goldman aloveratldresses liis mistress 

GOLDWIN its "gniine Hwobke/' "gol- 

GoLDS- den Swobke/' Golde was 

WORTHY the naine of a woman men- 

G OLD BURN tioned m a Saxon MSS- 
GouLBURN " Duddawas m husband man 

GouDE V in Ha&thfelda, and he ha<l 

Gull three daugliters ; one was 

Gully called Deorwyn ; the otlier 

GuLLEN Dcorswythe ; and the third 

Gullet Guide' (Colt. MSS.J Here 

GuLULic the meajilng which I have 

GuLDERT suggested is confinned by 

Gulliver the names of the other two 

daughters, both of which are terms indicat- 
ing affection. This seems also to be the sense 
in the compound Goldwoj, from Ang.-Sax. 
nnne, friend, beloyetl one. So also the diminu- 
tives GoLDlE, GlTLLY, GULLET, GULLICK, wUl 
be foinid to ciimeapoiid with those in a subse- 
quent chapter on nameB derived from affection. 
Golden, which was, of course, a simiame, 
may probably have had a similar meaning. 
There was an Alfgar, or Wulfgar, bishop of 
Lichfield, sumamed *t* gifldeua *' the golden," 
perhajw*, Mr. Kenible suggests, fur hin nMUiifi- 
cence. But 1 tliink it is mot>» probable, as in 
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the previous caee» a term of enjearment — 
many btsbope aod other churchinen having", 
as win be subsequently showiu acquired simiW 
appellations. Coldmax and Goldmax are no 
doubt tlie same— jtoW being an Old High 
Germ, form of gold. Goldswobthy is lowd, 
Ang.-Saac* wor^g, an estate or property. So 
also GoiJ>BrRN, of which Goulbcrn* is pro- 
bably a comiption. GorDE may be the Old 
Friesic and the Dutch gaud, gold ; or it may 
be the same as Good — aoraething^ depends on 
the pronunciation. Grix I take to be firom 
Old Norse gnU, gold» whence probably the gifk^ 
of heraldry. Gullen corresponds with Old 
Norse guUin, golden ; GuLLY. Gullet, and 
GtJLLiCK are diminutives like Goldie ; and 
Gulbert is " gold-bright;' Gulliver appears 
to be from the Soaoflinavian name Ivar — with 
the surname gull, gold, as a prefix, which not 
unfrequently occurs. Thus GiilMvar, *' Gold- 
Ivar," coiTespmds with Gull-^orii', " Gold- 
Thorir/' a name in the Landaamabok. And 
with Gull-Haraldr, " Gold-Harold," a name in 
the Ann IsL 

Silver, with which con-esponds a German 
Silljen la probably also an ancient name. There 
are many names of place-s in the Lake district 
comjxjimded with \U an Silver ITow, at Gras- 
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mere. (Old NorseAawf^r, a grave-mound). Silver- 
side (side, a possession or location), SUverdale, 
&c. Here it appears to be a man s name, and 
probably of Scaodinavian origin. There is a 
Solvar in the Landnamabok, but thia name is 
not derived from the raetaL Silverside is 
not, hke Ironside, derived from personal qua^ 
litie^, but is a local name, as shown above. 

Br\bs appears to be a synonym of strength ; 
at least the Ang.-Sax. hntsen, according to 
Bosworth, means botli made of brass, and also 
strong, powerful. Oiir name BRAt^a might also 
be derived from Old Norse bra^^i^, sal ax, but 
the patronymic, Brassing* fomid in Brassino- 
TON, seems to point to a Imptismal name. 

Copper might be a conuption of Cowper, 
Old Norse kaupari, a dealer, still found in 
the Noilh of England ** horse-cou{>er/* But 
the correspondence of a German name Kiipfer 
is BO fai' in favor of its being derived from the 
metal 

InoN is a name of the sort likely to have 
been in ancient use, yet I have not met with 
it as such, nor does it occur in any of the formai 
which indicate antiquity. 

There is rather more to mark Steel. w< m 
ancient name. For we liavo Stoi^e, wlueh 
ajiiK'urs to be from stdl, another Ang.-Sax. 
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form of Myi Aiul Stallakd aud Siollabd, 
signifying " steel-harA" There was a Nortli- 
man Riumamed from «fa£, steel In the 

AniL IsL And Pott haa a corresponding Ger- 
man name StahL 

Stone b usually considered a local name« 
derived, like Deiapierre, from remJcoee near 
e remarkable stone. It is pos^ble that m 
flome cases this may be the origin, but it can- 
not be considered as the general rule. For it 
Stoke 1 ia an ancient baptismal 

Stonabd name* found sii^ly or in 

Stats corapi:»Tinds, in most of the 

Stainer Teutonic langnagea Stone 

Staxkakd corresponds with Ang.-Sax. 

Stainsby fttdn — Stain with Old 

Stain BURN iiome steitin, Sco, stain — 
Steen Sten.son, Stenning with 

Stenning Old Sax., Old Fries., and 

Stenson Dan. sten — and Steen with 

Freestone Dutch steen, Steitm, Sten, 
Hastings J Steini, and Steinar were 
cfimmon Scandinavian names. Stainbi rn 
may be the Old Norse name Steinbiom, com- 
pounded with blom, a bear — or rather witli 
Biom as a proper name. Freestone may be 
the Old Nftrse Freystcinn, compounded pro- 
bably with the name of the god Frey, Or 
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it may be from the Ang.-Sax. FritSestan, from 
J'rilSt peace, which in our names fretjuently 
changes into " free." tLiSTiKGa may of course 
be in some instances local, from the name of 
the place, But the place itself, there seems no 
doubt, derives its name from a Scanrlinaviau 
Hasting or Hastings, Tlie correct and original 
form of this name seems to be foimd in the 
HAsteinn of the Landnomabok, which is de- 
rived from h(% high, and the proper name of 
Steinn. 

WooD also is generally considered local, 
from residence in or near a wood. And so no 



Wood 

WOODINO 

Woodson 

WOODALL 
WOODABD 



doubt it usually is, but not 
invariably, for the patrony- 
mics Wooding and Wood- 
son, the diminutive Wood- 
all, and the compotind 



WooDARD seem to indicate a bivptismal name. 
We find an Ang. -Saxon named V\'udda in a 
charter of Cadwalha of Weseex, A.D. 688, 
Thifl may mean a wood-man, or a dwi^ller tn a 
wootl» or one who has in some way to do with 
wood. 

Glass also appears to be an ancient name* 
1^ from its patronymics Gla^son ajid Glaasing, 
(found respectively in (iliissonhy anil Gkussing- 
ton), and Glaskxn. It is pn*lxiblv from a 
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similar origin to some other Domes of this class, 
signifymg one who has in some way to do with 
glass — thus, though a mngle naioe, partakiog of 
the nature of a surname. It may be one of 
those names which have superseded the bap- 
tismal name. 

Amber la now a very uncommon name ; the 
London directory in various years oecillates 
between one and none. Yet it seems formerly 
to have been common, as it occurs in names of 
places in various parts of England, and has 
given rise to much speculation among anti- 
quaries. Thus we have Amberley in Sussex, 
Amberhill in CumberlantU Ambergate in 
Derbyshire. The Ang.-Sax name of Ames- 
biuy in Wilts was also AmhreshjTey^ which has 
been supposed to be fi*om the proper name of 
Ajnbroiie, This Bryant (Anrienl Mythology) 
disputes, for he says " no such jierson existed^ 
— a rather bold negation. In accordance with 
a theory of his own, he derives it from a sup- 
posed ancient word signifying sacred or divine, 
cognate with the Greek amhrosios^ and con- 
necta it with Stonehenge, the great stone tem- 
ple in its neighbourhood. But Ambres is only 
the genitive singular of Amljer, and Ambrea- 
byrig signifies, as I suppose, "Amber's borough," 
There is a Northman named Anibar in Sax, 
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Gratnm., but I think it very dtnibtfiil wlietlier 
this is from the laineml. Tlie doubt is in- 
creased by another name, Sambar, in the same 

Gold, silver, steel, iroru stone> seem natural 
terms to express metaphorically the stuff that 
a man is made o£ But surely even the pro- 
verbial partiality of a shoemaker would hardly 
make hiui suggest that there was nothing for 
the purpose like leather. Yet it is an luiques- 
Leather ^ tionably ancient 



Leatherby 
Leatherdale 
Leathebhead 
Leatherbahrow 



name ; there was a 
bishop called LelSar 
in the time of /Ethel- 
bert, fCod, Dip, 



Ang^-Sax. No, 98L> And from the local name 
Leathebby, (hy, a village), and a place called 
Leather How, in Cumberlaiirl, fhangr, a grave- 
mound), it seems rather probably to have been 
also Scaiidinaviaa Other local names are 

LeATHERDALE, LeAT1LEIIHEA1>, and LEATUEii- 

BAUROW. The last, which seems rather to have 
puzzled Mj\ Lower, is the name of a hill by the 
side of Windermere, which has given the name 
to a rlweller at its foot. It seems probable 
that the name of the Anglo-Saxon bishop waa 
not a baptismal one. a?* it would be derived 
most natnrallv from some article i»f dress. Fur 
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mstaDce, it in possible that he may, id imitatiof) 
of Jolm the Baptist, have affected a leathern 
girdle round his loins. There is a Northmaa 
in the Landnamabok with the surname of 
Let5r-ha!s, " leather-neck," which, as the text 
explains, was derived from a cuirass which be 
wore made of lather. 

There are several namea which are to be other- 
wise explained. Thas Ai.um is probaUj a local 
name, froiQ hnm, home, and the azicsent name 
Alia, Ali^ Alio. Sand^ though it migiit be hi 
some cases a local name, is I think better derived 
from Ajig.-Sax, mudf a meesenger. DjuufONp 
lilso seems very doubtfiil. We have the name 
DAYiiENT, which does not seem likelj to be a 
corruption of either DAy>iA>' or Diamomj, 
though either of them might be corruptions of 
it. It seems more probably to be one of the 
ancient componiids of datj, day — perhaps an 
old name DagomuncL Jewell is I think a 
diminutive, to be claKseil with Jewett, another 
diminutive, JEWijON» a patnjnjTiiic, ajid Jews- 
liUfiY, a local name. What the word Jew is, 
which fonns all these names* is not clear to me, 
but I should dotibt its meaning a son of 
Abraliam. 
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CHAPTER Vir. 



VAJOB TAKEN FBOM WAB, ARVn, ASD WAmSB 
OCCTJPATIONB. 

In an age wlieu war was — if not the "wliole 
duty" — at least the maio buslnesa of man — 
names taken from the pastime in which he de- 
lighted, and the weapons in which he trusted, 
were as natural as they were cominorL 

There are seveml names which seem to con- 
tain the abstract aense of war, battle ; but I 
have akeady shown that at least some of these 
are to be referred to the personification of 
Northern mythology. Thus hikl and cfitlS, two 
words both si^^uifying war, were used person- 
ally by the Anglo-Saxon poeta, and thus con- 
nect tliemaelvca mtli the names Hild or llilder, 
Gunn or Gud, of two of the Valkyrjui-, maidens 
ap|iointed by Odin to select the victims in bat- 
tle. Hence both these words, singly as well 
as in compoimds, were in common use for the 
names of men. There are some other name* 
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in tlie following lists which evidently have a 
reference to the Valk}T]ur. 

Our name Hnx, is commonly supposed to 
be local, from residence on or near a hill — and 
80, in some or in moat cases, it douhtless is. 
But ill others I think that it is derived from 
hiliK battle ; corresponding with the German 
family names Hild, Hilt, Hille, which shew the 
origin more distinctly. Again, in Denmark, 
where the ancient names are retained mostly 
aa Christian names — Hille, evidently the old 
name HUda, derived from one of the mai- 
dens of Odin^ ifl the Christian name of women. 
Hill ^ This opinion is further 

HiLLE confirmed by the patrony- 

HiLLSON mic HiLL90N\ which of 

Milder coxirse coidd not be from 

HildYjIHD a local name. Alao^ by the 

Hu>MER 1 compounds, Hildyaed, 
Helmore Hilmer, Helmore, HiLr 

HiLGERS OERS, and Hillyeb, The 

li 1 llyek first is probably compounded 

HiLLDRUP with heard, hard — the se- 

cond with mar, renowned, famous, correspond- 
ing with the German names Hillmer, Helmar, 
Hildemar-^ — and the last with gar or ger^ a 
spear, corresjxmding with the German Hilger, 
Uie Old High German Hildegar. Hixi-DRrp 
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is no doubt a local name, from thorp, a vilhige, 
which m the names of places in Germany, smd 
still more commonly in Denmai k, is camipted 
into dnqy or trup. Indeed Pott has a Genxiaii 
name Hlltnip, corres] tootling with our HlLL- 
DRtTp, Connected wath this group is our 
christian name Matilda — another reUc of the 
Vaikyrjiir, Its ancient form is generally 
Machtliild or Meclithild : it ia compoimded 
with Old Sax, and Old Hiyh Germ, mahl^ might, 
ami signifies " might of battle." 

From the Ang.-Sax, Old Norse ffunn, 
gunmtv, r/ml. Old High Germ, gimff, gimt, are 
GuNN, with its patroujTnics Gukning and 
GuNN GuNSONj ai:id its diminutive 

G UN NG G u N N E L L, curresponding 

GUNSON w^th Gimdila, an Old Ger- 

GuNNELL man name, smd Gunila, a 

Gumboil Danisli and Swedish female 

Good christian name. Gi'MBoil, 

Gooding [ the most villanous of all 
GiOODGE [ corruptions, is the same 
Gutch no doubt as an Old Gt^mj, 

GooDLAKE name Gumpold or Gund- 

CuoDBiiRN bold. Good, with its pa- 

GooDUFFE tronymic Guudinu, <'uid 
GrTiiiUE it» probable dimljjutiveft 

(Jooi>nr>DY Good«;e luid OrrcH. nuiv 
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l>e iu some cases from the Old Norse forai 
gnd. GooDLA&£ is probably the same as 
Guthlac, also corrupted into Goodlcck. 
GoODBUHN may be the same as the Old Norse 
name Gunnbiom or Gudbiom, from hiom, a 
bear. So also Goodliffe may correspond 
with the GudJeifr in the Landnamabok, the 
Gutlilai' of Betjwulf, signifying ^ war-oflering.** 
GmiRlE I take to be from the Ang.-Sax f/rr5- 
" battle fierce." Goodbody may perhapa 
mean a war-herald, from Old Norse (/ntl^ war, 
and btxli^ a messenger. I know that Gooem:u.\P, 
Goodfellow, and Goodchild will all rise up 
to rescue their companion — still, without being 
sure of the former part of the word, I think 
that " body," in the names of persons, and ori- 
ginally in the English language, sigiiified -a 
mesaengen 

From the Ang,*Sax. w?/V/, wm\ mija, a war- 
rior. Old Norse vtf/, war, vi'fft\ warlike, come 



WiGG 
WldSON 

Wu:(;LT'r 

WuiRAM 



WiuG, with its patronyn>ics 
WiGsoN and WiaaiNii, ai^d 
ita diminutives Wiggett 
and WiGOLErt. Wig occurs 
in the ;uicestry of CVrdic, 
king nf thf.' Wiwt SuxoiiM. 
:tnd Wiga is found in th*: 
Dtinieaday rif Yorksliire. 
o 
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Harvig \ WiOGETT may l^e tlict same 
H A R VEY \ as an Ang.-Sax. Wigod, 
Garvey ) (Cod Dijh And 
Wiggles corresjionds with a present Friflian 
lUiine Wiggele. Wigmore is " war-farnous/' 
hke Helmore. And Wigram is **battle' 
strong," corresponding with an Old High Germ, 
name Wigram, Wigsell, wliich Mr, Lower 
facetiously calls " barbtTous/' is a local name 
from sd, a dwelling, cottage. HAiiviG und 
Harvey, corresponding with the Germ, name 
Herwig, are corapounded with hen\ an army. 
And Gabvey with gai\ a sjMjar, 

Another group, Hodd, Haddo, Chad, Head, 
&c,, of which the meamng is war, battle, I hare 
referred t^ p. 46, as connected with the name 
Hodr, of one of the Northern deities. A few 
names, omitted in tlie fonner list, but apparently 
belonging to it, are inserted here. 



Shape 

SHADbOCrK 

suadbolt 
Shadrake 

( 'ADWELL ^ 

IIeaiuche 
rule, dommion. 



Shade, with its diminu- 
tive Shaddock, I take to 
be the same as Chad. Shad- 
^ BOLT is compoitnded with 
hdld, bold ; and Hhadrake 
(lUiles-s the same as the He- 
brew Shiwiraeh), witli nc, 
Shauwell might be local, or 



il might be from Ang.-Sax. iw/or wrl, carnage, 
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ftlaugliter, caiTesi3*>iKliiig witli similar names in 
Hucceeiling IL^^ts. In Florence of Worcester's 
table of Woden a ancestry tlie father of Beaw 
or Beowulf is called Sceadwala. And there 
Was a Ceadwulii or Cadwalha, King of Weasex, 
whose name has probably the same meaning. 
Hence our name Cadwell may be the same 
as Shad WELL. The curious-lookmg name 
HEAXiAcnE, which Mr. Lower has among naraea 
of complamts, ia no doubt properly Headick, a 
diminutive of Head, like Haddock, and 
Shapdock, and a German Hiidicke in the 
flame gi^iip- 

Anotlicr gi'oup is from Aiig.-Sax. heado, Old 
Norse hod, war. (Or some of them from Aug,- 
Bede ] Sax. bt'ada, a counsellor, ex- 

Beudoe horter, whence more proba- 

Beddinu bly the name of the Vener- 

Bkdson able Bede.) The Beadings 

Ba*DUij>u were an ancient family in 

BiDLAKE England, from the Ang.- 

BiDDJs Sfix. names of places, (Hee 

BtDMEAD ]h 111.) BiDDULPH is 

Bedwell "war-wolf — Bidlake pro- 
B<:>DMER J bably " battle-play/' corres- 
ponding with GooDLAKE and Geulach (See 
(ilso Haveloctc, jk V29). Biddis iind Bio- 
mead seem to be " war-maid," from dtM, woman 
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or goddess, p. 29, and mead, maid, p. 26, Boj> 
HER IS conipoimded with mdr, renowned, fa* 
mous, like Hillmbr or Helmore, and Wn;- 
MORE, Aiid Bedwell is, I think, frum wwl 
or tvely carnage, slaughter, like Shadwell 
and Cadwexx in the preceding list. 

CoiTesponcling with German and Danish 
hieg, Dutch kr^g^ Swedish kn'g^ are Crick, 



Crick 
Cbeak 
Cridge 
Crek 



Creak, Ciudge.* Cree 
may be from a Frieaic form 
of the same. Kichthoven 
has the Old Fries, krija for 



Cricket kriga, to wage war, and 

Crickmore the New Friea. has krt/en. 
Crickmay Crickmore is 'Mmttle- 
famous/* like Helmore, Wigmore, and BoD- 
And Cuickmay is " battle-maid,'* re- 
ferring probably to the Valkyrjur, like Bmnis 
and BiDMEAD. 

From the Ang.-Sax, swc, jtec, war, sa^a, an 
opposer, may come Sack, Seekinos, Sackett, 
a diminutive, and perhaps SatchelL, another 
dimhiutive. 

The Ang.-Sax. winn, contention, war, wa}na^ 
a combatant, forms several compoimd names, 

* May not tha name of the game cricket, which is pre- 
*»nii!i<*iiOy o-nv of mimic wnr, bp dprircO m n diminutive 
fi-um tliih word ? 
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but it is not always easy to distingiush between 
this aiid wine, friend, beloved one. The sense 
guides us in such as Baldwin, from bald, bold, 
Chadwin, fram chad, war^ and in Winspear. 
The curious-lfjoking name Portwise, I tliink, 
may be from this origin. Port waa one of the 
early Saxon names of wliich the meaning is not 
very clear, but it seems most probably from 
portian, to beat. If either from this origin, or 
from pari, aa the gate of a fortified phice, it 
8eem3 most naturally connected with rcmn^ 
strife. 

SiGGS ^ From the Ang.-Sax. sige^ 

Seage Old Norse sigi\ victory, are 

SiGGiNB the names Siggs, Srvge, 

Segar and SiGGiNa Sigand Slgga 

SiGOEiw were common Anglo-Saxon 

SuoAK names ; there is a Sig dux, 

SlUMUND Cod, Dtp, 762 — a Sigga in 

SotMUND I the history of Northumber- 
SlBERT land, Sim. Duu, 788, 893— 

SiBBALD and there was a Sicggaj 

Seam EE bialiop of Selsey, but Mr, 

8eymoitr Kemble thinks this a con- 

Sevfrikd ttcLCtion, Sigl was the 

Seffert name of the progenitAjr of 

SioaiST J the Volsungs in the Vol- 
mingasagjL. Slgo was also an Old High Genn. 
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and Sie^ is a Mod. Germ. name. From Ang,- 
Sax. sigra^ Old Norse sigan% victor, are the 
names Segar, Siggers, and prolmbly SuoAR 
as a coiTiiption. There is a Siggajr iii the 
genealogy of the Northumbrian kings from 
Woden, and there was a Sigar, bishop of Wells. 
Sigar is also the name of a NoT-thman in the 
Landnamabok, and Siggelr is the name of a 
king of Gothkuid in the VoIsujigasaga> but this 
seems to be compounded with (fcir^ a sj>ear. 
Sigar and Sigmimdr were both titles of Odin^ 
p. 35, SiBERT is probably a comiption of Sige- 
bert, " victory-bright" — this name occure in the 
genealc^es of the kings of the East Angles, 
East SasonSj and West Saxons. Tliere is tt 
corresponding Germ, name Siebert-, and an Old 
High Gterm. Sigiperaht. Sibbau?, correspond- 
ing with the German names SebiJd, Siebold, 
Sybelt, is a similar contraction of Sigebakh 
" victory-biild;' which was the name of one of 
the kings of the East Saxons. Seamer, Sky- 
HOUH, cori'espanding with the German Sieraer, 
SuTkmer, of Sigimar, *' \'ict(»ry-famed/' And 
Seytried, Seyffert, Seffkrt, corres[jonding 
with the German Seefried, Siefert, Seyffart, &c., 
of Siegfred or Sigeired, (peace of victory ), which 
was the name of an Anglo-Saxon bishop of 
Chichester, The last name. Sigrirt. si^«'?iis 
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"lafer to the name, Rist, of one of the ViJkyrjiu\ 
($ee p. 58 J The duty of Odin's maidens being 
to dispense victory, this seems a natural com- 
pound. 

Ill an age oi* hand-to-hand conflict, when 
every raan had to depend upon the strength of 
bis own arm, and the temper of his own steeL 
a tried and trusted weapon was naturally re- 
garded with a feeling amounting almost to 
affeotion. We find both in the old Teutonic 
and Celtic myths that the sword of a celebrated 
warrior was often distinguiahed by a proper 
name» and that magical or j^uliar properties 
were not unfrequently attributed to it. It 
aeems also that there were some names of 
weapons, more used in poetry and mytliology, 
and more honorable, 8o to speak, wliicli were 
more commonly adopted for the names of men. 
Thtis Jivaml, a p^^etical word, signifying literally 
a torcli, but metaphorieaUy a sword, irom its 
shining, and which Wiis [i^ee p. 35) one of the 
names of Odin, was moat in favor as a name 
of men. It seema, however, to have lieen 
BuANn 1 Scandinavian or Angle 

D„ . rather than Saxon. 

> linuidi, "one having a 
Brandy sword/' is the name of a 

BroNH I NortliiiKin in \\\v LumU 
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Bkander 1 uamabok, and heuce pro- 
Brandaed bably our name Brandy. 

Brandram >■ Brander hi\3 probably 
Brandis the same meanuig, cor- 

HiLDEBRA^ND J resfioiitling with the old 
Eng. " sworder;' a swordsman. Brond is from 
hraml, m Aiig.-SiiX. and Old Fries, another 
form of hraml — a and o interchanging as usual. 
The BrondingH, apparently a Scandinavian 
people, are mentioned in Beo\v\i]f, and also in 
the Sajp or Bards song. It does not appear 
whether they derived their name fi'om a hero 
called Brond, or fi*om hrond as the name 
of a weapon, but more probably the former. 
Brandard and Bra^dram are compounded 
respectively with heanL hard, and rum, strong. 
Brandis may be from Old Norse (lis, woman, 
maid, god<iea9, and may mean " sword-maid," 
refciTing, like other names previously men- 
tioned, to the Valkyrjur. Or it may be fi-om 
hrann, a heroine, and dis as above — being still 
a woman's name, aiid perhaps still referring to 
the Vaikyrjur Hilukbkanu, c^mipoimdcd 
with hiM, battle, is referred to, p. 121. 

We have Sword as a name — I have not 
met with it in ancient ut^. exwpting m the 
luune Swerting, ofa Guth moutiimed in Be<:»mdf. 
But it is contauicd apparently as a proper 
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m mams 
Anotber word 
fneche or meee. 
in the Sedp or BmA 
MyTgtDg8(tlke people of ike «U 
whose name aeema to be 
may be our 
for the shaxpDeas of 
be from the at^eetivv 
is ihe fmtroBjmSc Meexim^ 
this deriratioD. Howem; afl tkedbote: 
might be from AjBg/-8BX. Mtfce cr 
mate, consort. 

CorreapoDcling with tbe Old Fne& Umge^ 
Gentu and Dan. Ui^ge^ Ihitcli ilui^, a bbde^ 
(aa of a swonj), are Cusoo (as Old GeniL 
termiriation), Cli^cb, and tbe rerj twiiiiiiiin 
Uke name of CLi3(uaiLBS, vhidi ia L^cal, firjiu 
"scale," "sLiel" or "ahiekl" a Iog4iut« a ooitt- 
mon word in tbe North of England. 

From the Old Norae k&rdi-, DaiL taarde, a 
5word« common also no doubt to some Low 
German dialecta, are Cord^ Cordy, and tbe 



Coed 
Cordy 

C6iu>i:ng 

CoRDER 

Card 



patronymic CoRDmo, From 
the constant icterchange of 
a u^^^is probable that 
Ci^^^^^^lit4BD are varia- 
uame. 
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Chabd ^ Hence CoRDERand Carder^ 
Carder like the before-men ti one J 

Allcard V Brander, may correapond 
Cordwell with the Old Eng, **3worder;' 
C^uiDWELL J Bignifying a swordsman. 
Allcard is in all probability tlie same as an 
Alcheard, Cod. Dip, 520. Cardwell and 
Cordwell I take to be compounded with Aiig,- 
Sax* wwl or wel^ caraage, slaughter — like 
wceheax, a death-knife — wmbpire^ a death- 
spear — wmlsceaft, a death-shaft — and resem- 
bling Bedwell, Shadwell, and Cadwell. 
I think that the name of Cerdie, king of the 
West Saxons, is probably to be connected as a 
diminutive with this group. 

From the Ang.-Sax sex or seax^ a dagger 
or short sword, it is supposed by some writers 
that the Saxons have derived their name^s aa 
the Grermans from ger, a spean Hence our 
names Saxe, Sex^ of which Six is pro- 
bably a corruption^ niay be either firom Ang.- 
Sax, Seaxa^ a Saxon, or from ^teaxtt, iti 
the sense of *'one having a sword/' Tliere 
is a Sfexa in the genealogy of the Eaat 
Saxon kings, whose name must have had 
tht8 latter meatiing, for hs a name of rui- 
li onality , i t wou! d have been u r i in eai ili »g. 
Saxby and Hexby are local, from by, a viUage, 
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atidt as I take it, the proper naaie of Sax or Sex. 
So also Saxtok and Sextox, aud not, I think, 
from ** sexton," a grave-digger. All the naines 
in this list might however be pluralisms of the 
names in a former list, derived from swc or aec^ 
war. Tims Saxe imd Skx might be Sacks smd 
Seeks — Saxby, Saxton, and Sexton might be 
Sacksby, Sackston, and Seckston. 

From the Aog.-Sax. ecg^ Old Norse er/g^ an 
edge, sword, war, battle, are Eoa, EciGiNS, 
Edge, EDOt^oN^ Edgij^gton, corresponding with 
Eggo, an Old High German name. Egqae, 
probably signifies an ij^citer, stimulator — 
Edger may eitlier he the same, or it may be a 
softened form of Edgar, (See next lisi J. There 
is also an Eggbkeoht, (apparently an EngliBh 
name) in the directory ; corresponding with 
the Anglo-Saxon Egbert, " edge-bright," 

The honorable name of the sj^ear, used in 
poetry and mythology^ eeems to have been 
Ang.-Sax. gdr (gore), Old Norse geir (gare). 
Old Sax. and Old Fries, ger, Henoe were 
compoxuided a great number of Anglo-Saxon, 
Old Norse, and Old German names, not a few 
of which will be found in the following list of 
Enghsh Dames. 
Gore \ Goee and its patnjnymic 

GoRtNO } GoKiNG con-espond with 
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Gaue 

Gabey 

Garrison 

Jary 

Gar,rick 

G ERICH 

Gerish 

Gbrken 

Gorman 

Garman ' 

Jarmlan 

German 

Jeralaxn 

GORBOLD 
GORBELL 

Garrard 

Jarjiabd 

Geraiu) 

Jerard 

Garrod 

Garrett 

Gaerold 

Jarrold 

Gerhold 

Jerrold 

Garment 

Garstin 

Garfobd 



Aiig.-Sax, <jdr — G ARE, 
Garey, Garrison, Jary, 
Avith the Old Norse geir. 
Both G^ir and Geiri, (one 
havmg a spear) are found 
as proper names in the 
Landnamabok. Pott has 
the Old High Germau 
name Gero, and the Mod. 
Germ. Gohre and Gcir'mg, 
Garrick, Gerich, and 
Gerish might be com- 
pounded with r/c, power- 
fill But the correapon- 
dmce of an Old High 
Germ, Gericho, and the 
Mod. Germ. Gericke^ 
Gehrke, Gerke, Gtirish. 
wliich aU appear to be 
dimiiiutivea, makes i t 
more probable that owe 
names are the sama 
Another dimmutlve \n 
Gerken, correspond ing 
with a German Gherkeii. 
Gorman, Garman, J.vk- 
man, GebMjVN, Jermain, 
i'orreHj>omiuig with a 



Gakfobth 

Gerlach 
Gerix^ff 
Gj^rlanb 

LiXXEGAR 
LiXGARD 

Garwood 

GURWOOD 

Garraway 

GoRWAY 

Edgar 

EOGER 

Ledger 
Orgar 
Alger 
Whittaker 
Snellgar 

BoMUAReON 

Garden 1 
Gordon ? 
Jardote 
Jerdan 
Danger * 
Garilxkld. duke 

in^'^ *' ' theobctb century. Keuoe tbe 
nt roe defender of K^^mc k of Tentanfe 

ongin, and has a very apfirrjpriate eiytnffii. 
(Manoiy ilkt* name of tl*e iutrefnd ddfeu/W 



in 



GrTtnan GAsnosuoK sure 
not I thinks detired from 
DfttioDality. but rather 
from the same ori^i as 
the name of the people^ 
viz., germanny a " spoar^ 
man." German was not 
uncommou as au mrly 
Saxon name ; among 
otJiers there wius nit 
abbot of that name in the 
time 'of ^theh'ed. And 
there was a Jannnua. 
fourth bishop of Mercia, 
whose nai no 1 ta ko to 
have the same meaning. 
GoRBOLD and Gon.\md. 
are com \mj un d od with 
bald, bold, and crirnn- 
pond with the Old High 
German CJarihald, Gcr- 
hold, iLnd the ItfLliaji 
Garibaldi. TIjere was a 
Bavaria, early aa the 
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uf Venice, hus also very much the ap|x.^urHiico 
of a Teutotiic origui). Garrard, Jakrabd, 
Gerard, Jkrrard, correspoiidhig with an Old 
High Germ. GeiharJ^ and au Ang.-Sas. Geraxd 
(Archbishop of York), are compounded with 
hard. Garrod, GARRErr, with randr or rod, 
red, equivalent to " bloody-spear," There is a 
Northman named Geuraudr in the Luiulna- 
mabok ; it was also a name in Nortliem 
mythology. (Seep, 72.) Roger, Rodger is 
thy same name inverted, and corresponds with a 
Ilrodgeir in the Laridnamabok, the HroiSgarof 
Beowulf, and tlie Old Germ. Rudiger. Gar- 
HOLD, Jarrold^ Gerhold, Jkrrold, corres- 
ponding with an Old High Genu, Gerold, are 
compoiiaded with old, (I wonder if the original 
Jemdd s sj)ear was as sharp as Lis destceiidant s 
pen). Garment is no doubt a corruption oJ* 
Garmund,compoundedwith minid, defence, pro- 
tection. There was a Gamumd, Cod. Dip. 
978 ; there is a Geirmundr in the Landnama- 
bok ; and there is an Old High Germ. G^- 
munt quoted by Meidiiiger. Garstin corres- 
ponds witli an Old Noi-se GeirBteinn in the 
Landnamabok, compounded with j<(eitm, stone. 
Gaeforth and Garford are probably c5onw 
pounded witli Ang -Siix Jh-^, life, s[)mt, which 
enters into many Anglo-Saxon names. Gkh- 
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LACU is from Ajig.'Sax. Idc^ Old Norse lr{k\ 
game, sport, like Bidlakj3, Goodlake, Have- 
lock. Gerloff, corresjxmding with an Old 
Norse ufuiie Greirleifr, and an Old Higli CJerm. 
Gerlof, is from letjl otfering, sacrifice. Gab- 
LAN'O might be local, from " giird-laad/' hind 
surrounded by a fence. But more probably 
the same as an Old High Germ, Gerlktd, from 
Und^ the litae or linden tree — hence a shield^ 
(j>erh;ip8 also a spear) made of that wood. 
Then LiNNEGAR and Linuard may probably 
he inversions of the same, Garwood find 
GoRwoOD might be local — or they might more 
probably be from Ang.-Sax. garwudu, spear- 
wood, a javelin. Gahraway and Gorway 
may be compounded with Ang.-Sas. wwf/, a 
wave, like the name Wfegbrand, " wiive-sword," 
in tJie genealogy of Ii.la, king of Bemleia — it 
may be a metaphorical expression for a pirate 
or sea-rover. Eduar is the Aiig.-Sax Eadgar, 
compounded with end, prosperity. Ledger I 
have referred 122, aa probably a coniip- 

tion of LuDEGAR, from Icod, people, aad ga}\ a 
wpear, Oroae ir the same aa an Old Germ. 
Orgar, f Jicnrken, Tento) probnbly a contraction 
of the Aiig.-Sax. name Oixlgar, from ord^ chief 
Alger tlic t^ime as an Algar, bishop of the 
East At)gles. probably a contniction of tlie 
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more common name ^Ifgar, from wlf^ aii ell' 
Whittaker I take to be the same name as 
that of Wihtga.r» nephew of Cerclic, King of 
the West Saxons, from iviht, a man, or a warrior. 
It occurs in lat-er Anglo-Saxon times — several 
of jEthelstan's charters are signed by a Wiht- 
gar, or Witgar, minister, Snellqae ie com- 
pounded with Aug. -Sax. sjid. Old Noi^ snndlr, 
bold, brave, active. Bomgarson has been 
supposed to be a corruption of the German 
Baumgarteu, and by Mr. Lower, with more 
probability, of the French bon-fjavfon. I think, 
however, that it is more likely to be from the 
Aiig.-Sax. bongar, a fatal spear — Bongabson 
bebg a patronymic. Gar-dene, signifying 
" Spear-Danas " or " warlike Danes/' is a com- 
mon epithet apphed to that people in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. I thhik it possible — though it 
is a mere specidation- — that this may be the 
origin of our names Garden and Gordon, and 
of Dagger as an inversion. 

Another word for a spear wm Old Nom? 
spiot. Old Fries, spit, Dutch ^j^eet, Eng. '*spit/' 
of whieh the High German form is spitiJis. 
Heace probably comes our name Spitca, one 
having a speax. Corresponding with t)ie Germ. 
spif'^ts, and a Dutch form ftjw.-i, may be SncK, 
and by aphwresis, Peac'e. PotL has Spic-ss as 
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a German name. It will be rather odd if Meek 
and Peace dgnify respectively a sword and a 
speiir (See p. 217.) 

From the Ang.-Sax. pU, Old Norse j^^a, a 
dart or arrow, probably come Peel, Peeling, 
PiiJ^ Pile, and the diminutive Pellatt. 
There is an jElfootS surnamed Pllia, Cod. Dip, 
492, of which Mr. Kemble says, ** I can offer 
no explanation/' Might it not be properly 
Pila, one having a dart ? Pott has the German 
name Peel, but without giving any satisfactory 
explanation of it. We liave a name Pilbeam, 
which seems to mean the hiindle of a javelin, 
like the Ang.-Sax. gdrbeam, the handle of a 
spear. 

Another name frequently occurring in Anglo- 
Saxon times is Odda, which does not appear 
to be a word of the language, and of which 
Mr, Kemble alao says, " I can offer no explana- 



Ohde 

OaDE3 

Oday 

Oddy 

Ody 

Odell 

Odling 

ODOERa 

Odgear 



tion," Miglit it not be from 
Old Norse od<h\ a dart or 
arrow, whence Oddr and 
Oddi, common Scandina- 
vian names ? There waa 
also an Odo, archbishop of 
Canterbury, A.D. 946, in 
which we seem to have an 
Old Saxon teriuinution. 
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And the names Odo, Ode, and Odil occur in 
the Domesday of Yorkshire. Our names Oday, 
Oddy, and Opy may correspond with the Ang.- 
Sax, Odda, Old Norse Oddi— Odell, perhaps 
a diminutive, with the Odil of Domesday, 
and Odgeah, Odoers^ with Odgelr, a name in 
the Landnamabok, compounded with geir^ a 
spear. But there are other Scandinavian words 
from which some of these names might be 
derived — Om>%, Oabbs, and Ody might be 
from 6dr, mad, fUriouar'-ODAY miglit be from 
* 6day grea1>grandmother— Odell might be from 
odmU^ fierce — Odling might be from 6dlingr^ 
a king, noble. 

From the Ang.-Sax. becca, an ase, probably 
come Beck, Becco, {an Old Germ, termination), 
and the diminutives Becket and Becc'LEs. 
Becca occurs in eiirly Saxon times ; there was 
a Becca, dux, {Fhr. Wig. 889 So also in 
the Sc6p or Bard's song, " Becca ruled the Ban- 
nings/' Mr. Kemble observes that •* thia is 
the Biki of Norse tradition," But there is an 
Ang.-Sax. Bicca to correspond with the Okl 
Norse Biki, (nee p. 151), and it seems to me 
that this is a different name. Pott lio^ an Old 
High Germ. Becco, a Mod. Germ. Beck and 
Beckel. There is a Northman suraamed Bekkr 
in the Landnamabok, but this is local, from 
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bedcr^ a brook, North-Eng. " beck." Some of 
our names maj be from a simthur local cmpsu 
but otbers of them point to an ancient baptis- 
mal name. 

Ci>rreapondmg with German picke, Dutch 
piei^ DaiL and Swed. p/X*. Eng, " pike/* are 
probably Pike, Pick, Picking, and the dimi- 
uutives Pickle and Picket. Pixton is "Picks 
town," and PicKtJP is also local, Ang.-Sax. Aopji, 
a raouud, or Old Norse hdp, a receaa 

From Ang.-Sax. sceqft, a sj>ear, dart, am>w 
(literally " what is shaped or smoothed ') come 
Shaft, Shafto (an old Germ, termination), 
and SHATTESBtTRY, in Ang.-Sax. Scea/tesbtriff^ 
Shaft's town or borougK 

The helmet and the shield have also fnraiahod 
a number of names. Helm as a termination 
entered into a great number of regular Anglo- 
Saxon names, such as Eadhelm, Brightholm 
Alfhelm, &c. We have Hel.m itaelf, but of the 
compomid names I find very few. WiUielra 
(William), is an earlier name, occurring in the 
genealogy of the East Anglian Kings from 
Woden. Hiluam may probably be a aimilar 
corruptiou of Hildhehu, Irom hild, war. I 
have not met with tliis as an ancient name, but 
there are precisely similiir iianiea, aa Gimd- 
belxn, Sighelto, kc. 
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More common aa a simple name is the Aug* 
Sas. col. Old Norse kollr, also signifying a hel- 
met. There is a Colo miles in a charter of 
Edward, Cod. Dip. 825 — a Cola No. 923, and 
a Cole, apparently not the same person, in No. 
925, And Kollr, Koli, Kolli are the names of 
several Northmen in the Landnamabok. Hence 
CoLLA 1 come our names CoLLA, 

COLEY COLEY, COLE, CoiXS, With 

Cole the patronymics Colson, 

Colls Collison. Coleing, Col- 

CoLLisoN ING, and the diminutives 

CouNG CoLLirr, Collick, to which 

CoLLETT we may perhaps add Col^ 

CoLLICK ( LEGE. CoLLA and CoLEY 

College I ( correspond directly with the 
Coleman Ang,-Sax. Colla. Old Norse 

Collard Koli one having a helmet/' 

Colbuhn Coleman and Colman are 

CoLBRAND probably the same name as 

Coffin that of a Colman, Bishop of 

CoLVlN Lindiafarne A.D. who 

Coleridge j is described as a Scot. Col- 
lard and CoLVUff seem to be coniponnded re- 
spectively with heard^ hard, and win, strife. 
CouiuaN 18 the same be the Old Norse Kol- 
bibrn, compounded with biom, a bear, or rather 
\vith the proper name of Biom. And CoL- 
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BRAND, wliich occurs in charter 925, is also 
probably a Scandinavian name. It might be 
from Old Norse kolbratidr, a live or burning 
coa]» but I think more probably from koUr, 
helmetetl^ and the proper name of Brand* 
Coffin may be a corruption of Kolfinn, from 
koUr, hebneted, and the proper name of Finn ; 
I find only the female name Kolfiima m the 
Landnaraabok. Coleridge might be local, 
from **rigg" or "ridge*" or it might be a 
compound of rec, rule, dominion. There is an 
Anglo-Saxon name Ceolric, which occurs 
several times, but this seems to be from f'eol^ 
a ship, keeL 

The names Shield, Skelding, Scolding, 
and Skoulding are referred to p, 102, as con- 
nected with a heroic ori^n. There are two or 
three compomid names, as SHELDRAKE, Sheld- 
RicH, Shellard. and Scollard — the two 
former from 7*w, rule, and the latter from heard, 
bard. Or the former might be from aheldrake 
as the name of a bird in Old Eng, 

The names Lind and Lindo are referred to 
in the laat chapter as derived from lind, the 
lime or linden tree, which was used commonly 
for making ahielda Hence the word became 
synonimous with shield, which was probably 
the sense in which it was used in proper names 
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Another word for a shield was Ang.'SojL 
rand, probably cognate with Eng, "round,* 
Hence Rand — KandlEj a diminutive, — and 
Rakbolph, compounded with xdf, wolfi Ron- 
deau, notwithstandkig its French garb, may 
perhaps only be a Saxon Rondo, from rond^ 
another form of mnd, a shield. 

From tlie Goth, kari, Ang.-Sax, here. Old 
Norse her. Old High Germ. lutn\ hen, an army, 
are compounded a number of names. Hence 



Harre 

Harry 

Harbow 

Hearing 

Herein & 

Hakratt 

Harriot 

Heriot 

Harman 

Harrtman 

Hkrmon 

Hargrav^e 

Harraxk 

Herod 

H ERATO 

Harward 
Herwakd 
Harbkrt 



may be Harre, Harry, 
Harrow, (an Old Ger- 
man terminati on ) the pa- 
tronymics Herri NO and 
Heajung. and the diminu- 
tives Harratt, Harriot, 
and Hebiot. (But there 
are also, probably from the 
same root, the Ang-Sax. 
harrn^ hem, a lord, master ; 
the Old N^^rse hdn, harri, 
H king ; and the Ang.-Sax. 
h ear^ 01 d Niirse htar, a 
ffword— the last a name m 
the Landnamabok-) Har- 
M AN, H A R R Y M A N ^ and 

Hermon, are from Ang.- 
Sax. h^remanti^ a i^oldien 
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Herbert * Hargrave is from Ang.- 
Harmer Sax. fferefa. Old Norae 

HaboiJ) g^<^ifi. Germ, ffrrtf, a ruler, 

Hebbick reeve, steward. Harvard 

Heeepath and Herwabd are from 

Luther Ang.-Siix, iveard, a warden. 

EuDDER Hereward was the name of 

WiLLER a fiiinous Anglo-Saxon who 

Warner made agallant stand against 

Theodore J William the Conqueror. 
Harrad, Herod, Heraud might be from Old 
Norse hentdrt leader of an army. Or from 
Heraudr, a name in the Lajidnamahok, com- 
pounded with raudr, red. Harbe!IT, Her- 
bert, and Harmer are probably compomided 
respectively ^4th bert, bright, and vid)\ illus- 
trious. Harou) is uf Scandinavian introduc- 
tion, compounded with alldr, old, Herrick 
might be from the name Hereric, compounded 
with ric, rule, dominion, which occurs in Beowulf, 
and also in the genealogy of the Northumbrian 
kings. But there is a Lfeieeatershire family of 
Herricks, who derive their lineage, according 
to tradition, from Erick, the forester, a Dane or 
Nortliman who raiaetl an army to resist the in- 
vasion of William the Conqueror. Tliis is a 
different name — theEirekr of the Landnaraabcik, 
signilying probably "ever powerful/' Here- 
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PATH might be from Ang.-Sax. herepwd, an army- 
path, in which case it would be I presiune locaL 
But I thiiik more probably from herepdfh ^ coat 
of maiL Luther, corresponding with the 
German Luther, Llider, Old Friesic Luder.and 
with Lothere, the name of one of the kings of 
Kent, is probably compounded with hi6d, H6d, 
to which we cannot in compoimds assign a 
very definite meaning — sometimes it la ** people," 
sometimes rather coimtryman or prince. Rud- 
der, corresponding with the German Roadhar, 
Ruder, Roder, seems to be from read, rud, red. 
WiLLKa and Warnek correspond with the 
German names Wilier and Warner, which Pott 
derives from the Old High German Williheri 
and Warlnheri — the former compounded with 
vrilh or willo, will, and the latter pa-haps with 
Old High German tverren^ to dispute, contend, 
Theodohe is the same as a Theodhere, son of 
Ida, king of Bemicla, compounded with Ang** 
Sax. theodf peoplo^ — hence probably of similar 
meaning to Luther. 

The names signiiyiiig champion or hero have 
been included in Chap. 4, And the names sig- 
nifying strength, valour, and courage will be 
classed under another category. There remain 
to be considered some names derived from war- 
like occupations. 
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A post of honor and of danger has always 
been that of the standard-bearer. One of the 



Cumber 

COOMBER 
CUMPER 
CUMBERBATUH 
CtTMBERrATCH ^ 

Saner 
Fanner 
Vanner 
Banner 



Aug, -Sax. words for an 
enaign or standard was 
cnmhoi\ whence probably 
Cumbra, the name of an 
Anglo-Saxon chief, A.D. 
756. (Rog. Wend), sig- 
nifying one having, or 
one bearing* a standard. 
This may be the origin 
of oTir names Cumber, CouMber, and Cttsipeii. 
CuMBEBBATCH and CuMBERPATCH seem to 
contain the English word " badge, Of this 
various etymologies are given in the diction- 
aries, but I think tliere cannot be much doubt 
that it ia from the Ang,-Sax, heag^ a ring or 
bracelet, which was commonly given aa the 
reward of valour. Hence the above names 
may refer to some such distinction earned 
either by capturing or by defending a standard. 
Another Ang.-Sax. word was stgen or migUt 
whence I think Saner in the same sense as 
the former words. The Aug. -Sax., Old Norse, 
and Old Fries, have fannfXt an ensign, and the 
Old High Germ, baa fanner, an ensign-bearer. 
Hence may be our name Fanner, of which 
Vanner is a Dutch or Low German fonn. 
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The Gera., Dan.» and Swed. have banner, and 
the Dutch hanier, a banner. There was a noble 
family of Banners in Denmark, who&e founder, 
according to Saxo, was a Daiie named Tymmo, 
who assumed the name of Banner aft^r a battle 
between Canute and Edmund of England. 
Pott has the German names Banner, Falxne, 
and Pfanner, hut the last might mean a maker 
of pans. 

We have also some names of which Iho meaa- 
ing appears to be war-her;ild» and comixiimded 
with hodaf bodt^ bode, hitd^ or hote^ an envoy or 
mesaenger. I have already in thia chapter 
alluded to Goodbodt m perhnps having thia 
meaning, compounded with Old Noi'se gnd^ 
war, and corresponding with the Anglo-Sax. 
^mrboda, of the same meaning, (We have also 
Freebody and Frebout, referred to in the 
next chapter aa probably signifying a peace- 
messenger.) Garbutt may be the same as a 
Gerhodo m the Domesday of Yorkshire, com- 
pounded with gar or get; a spear. And Eodgeh 
and BopTQER may be inversiona of the same. 
Habbitu haa probably a similar meamng, from 
hart, here, fux tirmy. 
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CHAPTER VUT. 

BAMm EXPBEssin: of peace, rBisimamp, and 

AFrECTION. 

It 19 a long list of fierce and cruel names 
that we have just been considering. Most of 
them seem to have been given in the cradle — 
it was a war-baptism— so to speak. The mno- 
cent babe on liia motber'a breast was called by 
a warlike name, in the hope that his sword 
would one day make other babes orphans, and 
other women childless. Even the gentler sex 
had often the same ungentle names — for war 
was the religion of the day. 

It is pleasant then to meet with names 
which speiik of peace and good-will^ of love* 
friendship, and afiection — and to trace — as we 
* all be able to do — the softening influence of 
Christianity even in the names of men. For» 
though many names of this chapter Eire older 
than the introduction of Cliristianity ; yet 
there are severaJ others — ^borne especially by 
bishops and churchmen iu early times — wliich 
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seem to have been bestowed as marks of the 
affection in which they were held, or of the 
gentleness which they displayed. And even 
the greater prevalence of words of this class 
as baptismal names may serve to indicate the 
existence of a new and better feeling. 

The most common word of this class in 
ancient compounds seems to have been Ang,- 
Fkid 1 Sax fri'^f Old Norse fridr^ 

Frtth peace^ which was in most 

Fbbeth cases baptismal. Alfred 

AxpaED is " all-peace " and Alfeey 

Allfrey is, I take it, the same name. 

HuMFREY HuMFREY is the Same as a 

WiLFORD 1 HunfiitS, seventh biahop of 
Godfrey Winchester, and a Hunfrid 

Manfred in the Domesday of York- 

Turffrey shire, Wilfiid was the 

Frederick name of an Ai'chbishop of 

FitEESTONE York, a bishop of Worces- 

Freebout ter, another of St. David's, 

Freebody J and another of the Middle- 
Angles. We have it only as a Christian name, 
unless Wilford is the same. (But it might 
be also from an Ang.-Sax. Wilferth,) GoD* 
frey and Manfred correspond with the Old 
High G^nn. names Godfred and Manfred. 
TiTRFFREY 300013 to be the same as aTurfrida, 
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wife of the Anglo-Saxon Hereward, whom he 
married in Flanders, Fridrekr waa the name 
of an Icelandic bishop ; it waa also an Old 
High Germ, name, Fbeebtone may be from 
the Old Norse name Freysteinn, compounded 
probably with the name of the god Frey j or 
from the Ang.-Sax. Fri'Sestart, compounded 
with frilS, peace. Freebout and Freebody 
are, I think, from Old Norse Jrida rbodi, 
Dutch vreedehode^ Germ. /redenshote^ a herald 
of peace — opposed to sev^eral names mentioned 
in the last chapter as signifying war-herald. 

Another group» with the names SlBSON, 
Seipp, Siffken^ &c., of which the meaning is 
peace, friendaliip, concord, is referred to, p. 55, 
as perhaps connected with the name of Sif, the 
wife of Thor, in Northern mythology. There 
waa a Sibba» eighth bishop of the church of 
Elraliam in East Anglia, 

At the head of the most ancient group of 
names expressive of love and affection is Tait, 
to which I have referred, p. 105, as the Tsetwa, 
Tait "\ in the table of Woden's an- 

Tate cestry in the Ang^-Sax. 




Tateson 



Chroru In Florence of 
Worceeters list the name 
stands as Cetwa, which, as it 
is cajmble of no explanation^ 
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Teat 
Tetley 

TlTE 

Trrr 

TlTTEY 
TiTCHEN 

Tytler 
Toot 

ToATS 

ToniE 

TOXHILL 

TOOTAL 

TOTMA^T 

Turr 

TUTTY 

TUTINO 

TUTTLE 

' charming; 



is probably an error. Tata 
and Tate were respectively 
names of men and women 
in Anglo-Saxon times^ and 
though we find no etymon 
for it m that language, yet 
there is no doubt that it is 
the same as the Old Norse 
teitr^ Old German zeiz, and 
that it denotes, as Mr. 
Kemble observes, "gentle- 
ness, kindness, and tender- 
ness of diiipoaition." Per- 
haps something more enters 
into the meaning — some- 
thing of what is meant when 
a woman is said to be 
But the original sense aeema to 



lie simply that of smalluess — the Old Norae 
tit a, res tenera, tasta, minimum quid, ti/tla and 
tutl^, diminuere. And it is one of those words 
in which the sense of love, value, and precious- 
nes3 is expressed by the sense of diminution. 
There are several cognate words in English — 
some, such as " tittle/' " titlark," " titmouse/' 
containing merely the sense of smaUneas — 
others, such as " tit-bit/* containing, like the 
Old Norse t<Uti, a »ugar-plum — the sense of 
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ohoiceeess- As i& freqiiently the case with 
ancient namea, this eeems to run tlie gamut of 
the vowels — Tate, Teat, Tite, Toot, Tutt. 
We have no name found in a gimter variety 
of ancient forms than this. In addition to the 
Tietwa before referred to in the table of 
Wodeus ancestry, there is a Tytmon (homo 
eximlus), third from Woden in the genealogy 
of the Eaat Anglian Kings ; and, fmther on, 
there is a Tytla or Tytel (a dinibiutive form), 
son of Wuffa, in the same genealogy. Pott 
has the Old Saxon names, collected from various 
soTiroes, Tato, Tatto, Teti, Toto, Tuto. TotilaSj 
or Totila, (the ^ bemg the sign of the nommative 
case,) was the name of a king of the East Goths 
in the middle of the sixth century. Grimm. 
(Deutsch. Orftmrn, 3. 6(5fi) refers to the name 
Totila, which he shows to be a diminutive of 
Tota. Elu^ntraut (Fri$, Arch.) has the female 
name Teit — Leo ( Ferlenschnften ) has the cor- 
responding female dinimutive Teitla. In 
Anglo-Saxon times there was a Tatwin (com- 
pounded with wine^ beloved one), ninth Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and there was a Tat- 
iVith (friih^ peace) hlahop of Winchester, who 
died before he was ordained. There waB a 
bishop of Selsey called Tota^ and there was a 
Totta^ first bishop of Leicester. Mr. Kemble 
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considers the latter a nic-narae, and states that 
his proper name waa Torhthekn. There was an 
Ethelberga, otherwise called Tate " daughter 
of Ethelbert^ king of Kent, which Mr. Kemble 
considers a term of endearment given by her 
family to the lady/' There was a Tata, minis- 
ter, who fiigns several charters of Alfred of 
Weasex, a,i>, 882 ; and there waa a Tata, pres- 
byter, who signs several charters of Edward of 
Wesaex. Tate waa the baptismal name of one 
of the Hatte family, referred to p, 16, as Iiav^ 
ing the oldest family name on record. We 
find, also, an Anglo-Saxon Tat«maim» from the 
name of his grave, " Tatemannes byrgel," re- 
ferred to as a boundary mark in a charter, 
Cod. Dip. No, 1250. Teitr (Tate) was a 
common Scandinavian name — always a baptis- 
mal name — Teitsson is frequently a simiama 
There is a Toti in the Domesday of Notts. 
And, lastly. Pott has the modem German 
names Tette, Tettmann, Tittmaji, Titel, Tittel, 
and Tott, It is not quite clear to me in what 
manner the name was \xsed in Anglo-Saxon 
times. In Old Norse it seems to have been 
always a baptismal name, applied as a 
term of endearment in the cradle. In 
the Anglo - Saxon names which I liave 
quoted it is, hi all cafles except two, n stnirla 
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and apparently a baptismal name — in one case 
there is a regular surname appended. In the 
two casea of exception — Ethell>erga, also called 
Tate — Torlithelm. also called Totta — it is not 
a surnarae, but another name. There is, how- 
ever* another point of consideration which 
rather favors the opposite view — and this la 
that an nnusiial number of persona with thiB 
name seem to have been churchmen. There 
are four Anglo-Saxon bishops and one priest 
bearing the name singly or in com pounds. 
And out of eleven Northmen with this name 
in the Ann* there are five chui'chmen, viz., 
one bishop (of Skalholt), one prior, one deiicon 
(diaconus), and two priests. We might almost 
be disposed to think that it was a name of 
endearment bestowed on a beloved pastor by 
his flock, to the superseding perhaps of his 
original name. And yet it ia difficult to recon- 
cile this with the fact that it never in any case 
appears as a surname. So that upon the whole 
I do not find it easy to come to a conclusion 
upon tliia point. 

Of our names, Tait» Tate, and the patrony- 
mic (not common) of Tateson, correspond 
with the Ang^-Sttx. Tata, Tate — the Old Sax, 
Tato, Tatt^j, and the Old Norse Teitr, Teitsson. 
Teat is the same as the Old Sax. Teti, Mod. 
Q 
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Gernx Tette — and TooT, ToATs, ToTTtE, as the 
Old Sax Toto, Aug. -Sax. Tota^ Moi Germ* 
Tott — TUTT and TuTTY as the Old Sax. Tuto. 
The diminutives Tattle, Tetley. Titley, 
ToTHiLL, TooTAL, TuTTLE, perhaps Tytleh, 
correspond with tlie Old Sax, Tytla and Teitla, 
Goth. Totilas, Mod, Germ. Titel and Tittle, 
ToTMAN IS the Ang 'Sax. T5.temann, Old Sax. 
Tytniou, Mod. Germ. Tettjaaiiii and Tittmann. 
TiTCHEN is another form of tlimln^itive ; and 
Tatchell 19 probably from Ang,-Sax. cild^ 
child. Tatteksall is a local name — Tatters- 
hall in Lincolnshire — in Domesday TateshaJe. 

Upon the whole then it will be seen that 
TaIT is a very good name for a bishop. Aud 
there is a veiy good bishop for the name. 

The Ang.-Sax wine, friend, beloved one, 
singly and in compoinids, farms many Anglo- 
Saxon names. There was a Wine third bishop 



Winn 

WlNSDN 

Whines 

WiNNET 

Winston 

WiNSTANLEY 
WllISTON 

WiNNf i:n 



of London— a Godvvine 
bishop of LichfiehL two 
of the same name of 
Tlm?lieHtcr — a Wirdred 
bUhop of Winchester^ 
and scvenJ othei'a, The 
last we liave now only as 
a female Clnstian uuma 
Suveral of these namcss, 
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OswiN ^ lis Godwiiie, *' beloved of 

SiDDEN ? Grod," aud other namea 

SiDDONS ? > of bbiliopa in the preced- 
Unwin mg and following lists^ 

Owen J do not seem to have been 

baptismal, but to have been bestowed on ac- 
coimt of character or disposition. Wine, the 
name of the third bishop of London, has very 
neaj'ly the same meaning as Tait, that of the 
lixst, But Wine, at any rate, did not owe his 
bishopric to his character, for he bought it, 
as Bede tells us, from Wulfliere, king of 
Mercia. We find also a Wynatan, clericus, 
aud a Wistan, presbyter. Cod. Dip. No. 61 (J, 
and a Wistan in the genealogy of the Mercian 
kings — the latter name apparently a corrup- 
tion of the former. Hence our names Win- 
STON, WiNSTANLEY, (locul), and Whiston. 
WiNMKN is probably the same as Winemen, 
CoiL Dip, No. 853, compounded with niyn^ 
love, affection — hence a term of double eodeai- 
ment. OH\V^^^ which was the name of one of 
the kings of Northumbria, seems to have the 
same meaning as Godwin, but it refei's to tJie 
old htnithen gods, Sidden. (whence probably 
Sydenham jus a local name) luid Siddons. may 
b« a corruption of Sldewine, Coil. dip. No. S)29, 
perhaps from stdv, modesty. Unwi^' may be 
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fi^m Ang.-Sax. ttmvine, enemy, the reverse oi 
wine, fiiend. Or it may be from iiminnn, un- 
conquerable, and so connected with another 
group, p. 212, Or from ttn, negative, and 
M^yw or tri'rt, joy ; this seems the meaxiing of 
the name Onwen of a manumitted ser^ Cod, 
Dip. No, 971» who it is to be hoped* became 
more cheerful after hig emancipation- Unwona 
was the name of a bishop of Leicester^ but this 
Beems to be from un^ negative, and wo% a fault 
— ^which is saying a great deal — even for a 
bishop. Owen appears to be from the Old 
Norse ovim\ con-esponding with tJie Aug, -Sax, 
unwine, enemy. There is an Owine, who signs 
some of the chartera of Ealdred : at thia time 
many Scandinavian names had become natu- 
ralized. There m again an Owine in the 
Domesday of Yorkshire. In compound names 
it is not always easy to distiii^iish between 
wine^ a friend, and winn, war, strife. (See p, 
213J 

The Ang.-Sax. Ie6f, Old Norse liufr, detir, 
beloved, precious^ singly or in ct>mpoimdfi» also 
forma a gi'eat number of names. There wa.s 
Lief ] a Leof, assassin of King 

Leaf Edmund, wlio sa^Uy be- 

LlFK lied his name. And Liufa, 

LiviNo J Liufina are respectively 
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Livingstone 1 male and female names 
LivETT in tbe Landiiaraabok, 

LivTCK There wjis a Living, 

LivESEY Archbishop of Canter- 

LovB bury, and another of the 

LovLNG same name Bishop of 

LovELL > Worcester. The baptia- 

LovETT mal name of the former 

LoviCK was TElfstan, and Mr. 

LovETS Kemble considers the 

LovEsEY name to have been given 

LiVEMORE in both cases aa an epithet 

LovEDAT of affection- It would be 

properly Lerffing^ being formed from JeSJ] <le^r, 
though not in thia case as a patronjTnic. There 
were also Leofgan bishop of Hereford* a Leof- 
ric, of Exeter, a Leofwine, of Lichfield, and 
a Leofsy, of Wurcest^, The tennination in 
many Anglo-Saxon names is probably a con- 
traction of .^it/e, victory^ but I think that in 
the above case Leofay is merely a diminutive, 
like our " loveyJ' There is also another dimi- 
nutive form in Livick, the name of a Dane or 
Northman mentionetl in Saxo. The Ang.-Sax. 
Le<Sf haa variously become oiu- Leaf, Lifk 
Love. Our Living, and the local Living- 
stone, correspond with the Ang.-Sax. Living 
(properly Leofing,) Then there are the dimi- 
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niitives LrvETT, Livick, Livesey, Lovell, 
LovETT, LovicK, LovEYS^ LovESEY. The last 
I take to he tlie same as Leofsy, the name of a 
bishop alwve-mentionefl, Ajiother, LrvicK, 
conesponds with a Scajidiiiavlan name above- 
mentioned. LiVEMOKE 18 probably com- 
pounded with Aug, -Sax, mdr^ renowned, 
famous. And Loveday may be a compound 
of do'g, day, not imcommon in Ang.-Sax. and 
Old. Germ, names. There was a Roger Love- 
day, a judge or commissioner, who made the 
circuit of Herefordshire a.ix 

Another group is ii-ora Ang.-Sax, c/yr, Old 
Norse din, dear, )>eloved. Some of the iiftniea. 
Dear might be from r/yr, a deer, 

DEAHiNa but tlie sense guides us in 

Deary most of thera. There was 

DAiLLiNCi a Diora, bishop of Rochester. 

Deauung > whose name, like that of 
DoBLi N a others refer retl t o, must 

Dkahman have Ijeeii an epithet of 

Dearlove affection. We find also lu^ 

Dakwin J jElfmar dyrlitig, a y^uing 
noble mentioned in the Ang,-Sax. r^hmn, Mr. 
Keinble says dt/rliny and cikl are tenns uned 
to denote the y<iung nobles of a house, j^jrlutfis 
exchirilvely the eldent Kon, in whom all exptsc- 
tfition n^sta." DEAHTXiVE \h probnbly the wtmo 
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as Deorlail a bishop of tlie Ma^asfetas» a com- 
pound of tlxis and the last word, Dakwin is 
[n obably tlie same as Deor^yn, the came of 
an Aiig.-Sax* woman, p, from wif h^ pleasure. 
From Ang-Sax. t7ii/n^ love, afiection, are 
probably Minn, Mynn, Minnow (an old Germ. 

termination), and MjHSON. 

MlNNEY, M INK ETT, MiNOCH, 
MlNKE, MlN KS, Ml N CE, MjN- 

CHix, are diminutives, and, 
1 tliiidt, throw some light 
on a disputed point of Eng- 
lish etymology. Ottr word 
" minx" Johnson supposes 
to be a contraction of " min^ 
nick ' or " minnock," a word 
which occurs In the " Mid- 
Dream/' but which most 
commentators now consider an eiTor of the 
press, Todd, Richardson, and Webster, tten, 
all ii^ree in making " minx" a contraction of 
** loinnekin," which the former very unpliilologi- 
cally derives from the Fr. mUjnon, Now, if we 
turn to our names, which we have like another 
language side by side with the first, and often 
much richer, p;uticuUir]y in diminutives, we 
find both MiNOCH and Mincitin, formed ac- 
cording to the strictest j>hil(ilogical rules. The 



Minn 
Mynn 
Minnow 

MiNSON 
MlNNEY 
MlKNETT 
MlNOCU 

Minks 
Minks 

IdlNCE 
MlNCHlN 
summer Night's 
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one is a diTninutive in ek, ik, oh correspondiiig 
with LovECK, and having the same meaning — 
the other is a diminutive in ken^ kin, or chen, 
oorreapanding with Titchen, and having the 
same meaning. The one forma our word 
"minx" — we have the tliree steps— Minoch, 
MxNKE, Minks : the other is the same as our 
word minniken. Then there are other dimiau- 
tivee — MiKNEY, corresponding with Deary, 

WlNNEV, LOVEYS, TOTTLE, TuTTV — ^MlNNETT, 

correapondiag with Lovett and Winnett. 
Minnie 13 still used in Scotland to denote 
*' mother," and in England as an affectionate 
diminutive of Maay ; but it-s original meaning 
is simply " love," or rather **lovey/' 

The ABg.-Sax. milde, mild, gentle, entered 
into several names of women, as MDdryth, 
daughter of Merewtdd, kmg of the West Mer- 
cians. The termination dtyth is from the name 
of one of the Valkyrjur, p. 58, but it seems to 
have had in many cases the general sense of 
maid or woman. Hence our name Mildred, 
still used also as the christian name of women. 
We have likewise Mildmay, which has just 
the same meaning, from raay, a maiden. 

We have also Sweet, with its patronymic 
Sweeting— SwEETLOVE. ai\d SwEETSd-\N — all 
probahly Ang,-Saxon names. There iflaSwet- 
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w man, referred to by Mr, Lower as the name of a 
I monejer on one of the Anglo-Saxon coins found 
^ at Alinston in Sussex, 

TaoTT, Teotjt, Drought, and Tkottman 
^ correspond with Germ, traut, dear. Low Germ. 
drud, beloved. Old High German truten, to 
caress, Littkot, a name quoted by .Mr. Lower, 
is probably compounded with ledf^ dear, and 
corresponds with a Germ, name Liebetrut. And 
MoKETROT, another name quoted by him from 
a Sussex subsidy roll of the 13 th century, is 
probably from Ang,-Sax, maca, a husband, or 
mace, a wife : it seems to be dear mate," a 
term of conjugal aftection. 

In Chap. 6 I have referred to *' gold'' and 
"golden" as being terms of affection, derived 
fivDm tlie preciousness of the metal. And I 
have mentioned an Anglo-Saxon bishop of 
Litchfield as having the surname of gyl' 
dena, *' the golden.'' 

So also in Chap* 3 the names derived from 
tlie dove seem in many, if not in all cases to 
have been terms of endeanuent. And there 
was a bishop of the Magassetas bearing the 
name of Tyrhtell, derived most probably bom 
the gentleness of his disposition. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



DERm:i> FEOM KBLATIOSSHIP. 

Names derived from relationship might be 
presumed to he in all cases surnames, applied 
to distinguish between two persona bearing the 
same baptismal name. Yet this would be an 
erroneous conclusion^ for there are several very 
ancient names of this cla^s which are certainly 
not siunamea, and raost probably baptismiiL 

I have already referred, p. 11 7, to the mimes 
Atts, Attey, Atto, as derived from an aucient 
word signifying father — and to the diniiniitives 
Attle, AthelLj Atley, which signify grand- 
father, as the same name as that of the re- 
nowned leader of the Huna We may add to 
the group the names Hett, perhaps Ettv, and 
the diminutives Hettic^, Hetley, Eddels, 
Ettu^g, corresponding with etka, an Old 
Friesic form of the same word, and edel or 
eihht it^ diminutive. And to the ancient 
names there given we may add Atto an<I Etto 
as^ Old FrioHie names from Richth^^frn, and 
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Attila as tlie name of several coimts of Bavaria, 
It is difficult to conceive how such a name 
couKI in the first instance be baptismal, and 
how a babe could be called father or grand- 
father. But it Is not difficiJt to conceive how 
the name might be given as a title of honor 
and resjiect to the head of a family or of a 
people ; and how, onoe established as a name, 
it might afterwards become baptismal, ' 

The name Father, with which corresponds 
a German Vat^ar^ may probably be explained 
on a similar principle. I am not sure that 
Feather is not a variation of the same, cor- 
responding a-s it does very nearly with a North 
of England pronunciation, as also with fider, 
one of tlie Anglo-Saxon forms. From the name 
FeaTHKR, (whatever its meaning), a local tra- 
dition of Northumberland enables us to get the 
name FE,\THKiiST0NiiAUOH. The origin i^* thus 
explained. Upon the family estate there was 
a !«*e]nilt;hral mound, caJled in Cumberland u 
"how/' in Northumberland a *'haugh." Upon 
this mound were two upright stones, called the 
" feather stones"— raemorials no doubt, erected 
in accordance with the custom of the Teutonic 
nations, to him who was laid l^elow, and still, 
lus in numberless other instances, bearing hin 
name, which, I take it, wad Fciitlier. From 
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this mound then first the estate, and then the 
family, was called Featherstonhaiigh. There 
is, however, another tradition^ referred to by 
Mr. Lower, wliich makea Featheraton a corrup- 
tion of the Aog.-Sax. name Frithestan. But 
according to the usual plionetic principles of 
change, Frithestan would rather Vjecome Free- 
stone, and in other respects the former tradition 
ia the more definite. The name of Fearby in 
Yorkshire, which was in Domeaday Federbi, 
seems also to mark Feather as an ancient 
name. Still it is by no means certain that it 
IB from the above origin, and not, along with a 
oorresponding German name Feder, the same 
as English " feather/' and perhaps of similar 
meaning to another name Wing, elsewhere re- 
ferred to. 

With the old word atta^ a father* corres- 
ponds «mmc(, a mother or nurse, (for anciently 
theae were one), found in most of the old 
Teutonic languages, cognate perhiipB with the 
Liithi amo, and to be traced to the Sanscrit 
a?tijna, to cherish. Hence may be our names 
Ames, Amey, the local Ampulett, yiett, a 
dwelling,) Amsden, {dcn^ a valley,) and 
perhaps Amet, Amott, and Amyot as dhni- 
nntivea 

MoDER is probably from the Ang.-S 
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moder^ Old Norse inodt'r, a mother ; and 
Meauer fixnn mfdyr^ another Aug, -Sax* form 
of the same. In the name Motherby {hj, a 
village,) of a place in Cumberland, we appear 
to have a trace of this as an ancient name. 
There is also a German Mutter, which Pott 
Bee ma inclined to explain otherwise ; but the 
correBpondence of our names ib in favoui; of the 
ordinary meaning of the word. 

Ing^ Indge, &c., signiiying son, offspring, 
are referred to, p. 98, as connected with a mytho- 
historical origin, and as probably originally 
baptiBmal* 

Brother might naturally be supposed to 
have been a surname. Yet it was a common 
Scandinavian name, and to all appearance 
baptieinal* There was a Broder or Brother, 
King of Denmark — another^ one of the Scandi- 
navian kings of Dublin — and two Danish 
nobles of the same name at the court of Canute* 
There is also a corresponding German name 
Bnider From Brotheb ia formed Brother- 
ton as a local name, 

Brotherson might be the patronymic oi 
BROTiiER. Or it might be the Old Norse 
hmthtrson^ a nephew. *So also SrsTERSON, Old 
Norse st/sf ersony a nephew by tlie sister's side — 
SoNSON, Dan. soenne^on, a grandson. Fair- 
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BltoTHEii is derived from tJie DaiiUh farhroder, 
an uncle, in whicli ^enwe the word is still iti 
use in Scotland. These no doubt must have 
been eumames. 

There are a number of names of which tlie 
tueauijig seema to be uncle, and which, as fai' 
m we are able to find any trace of their ancient 
Emes "1 use, appear to have been 

Emms baptismal. Em es corren- 

Emson ponds with the Ang.-Sax. 

Emmens mwi— Emms, Hems, Emson, 

Emmet ^ and the diminutives Em- 
Hems [ MENS and EMMET, with the 

Yemms Old Friesic m — Yemms 

Ohme with the New Friesic f/em. 

Home 1 Ohme, Omega, and perhaps 

Omega J Home are the same as the 
Low German ohm, and its diminutive oehmke. 
Corresponding with these are Old GeiTuan 
naniea Omeko, Omeke, Eniico, and Mod, Germ. 
Ohm and Ohme. 

I do not think that UncIiES is a name oi 
thia class. It seenjs tiK»re probably a tMiphdnic 
conniption of the name Uiclill or Ulehel in 
Domesday. Tliif^ again, I take it, is a corru})- 
tion ofUlfkel, and that pnibablv a contraction 
of Ull'keteL (Seep. 13$.; 
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CHAPTER X. 



NAMES DERIVED FROM NATIONALITY. 

Names derived from nationality have no 
doubt been in same cases siiniames — in some 
others they may possibly have been baptiBnta]. 
But most frequently they appeal- to be of a 
claJ3s whicli ha^e been used in place of the 
originjil names, and have in many instances 
eventually su|)ersede(l them. A .stranger com- 
ing among men to whom his name might have 
an imtjiniiliar sountl, would l>e very apt to l>e 
called liustead by the name of his nationahty. 
Hence also suuh names as New, Newman, 
Nye, Nvman, (Dan. mj, new,) Newcojuen, 
(Old Norse nykomtnnj &c. From a similar 
origin ia probably Cu4iMi>fO, as the patronymic 
of CVmina, a stranger, one newly arrived* wliieh 
we find as the name of a f3erf» CoiL Dip. 971. 
Guest might l>e sujjjMjseil also to be a name ot 
tliih* claiis. But thia would probably be an 
erroneous conclusion, for Gestr was a common 
Scandinavian name, and apparently in ail cases 
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baptiemaL Even in the Noma Gestr of the 
saga, Geatr, tbongh it comes last, ia the bap- 
tismal, and Noma, which signifiea witch, the 
Bumame. Gi6T» Gast, and its patronymic 
Gasting^ are the two Anglo-Saxon forms ffist 
and gwsL It also enters into compounds such 
as Hergist, from here^ an army» which shews 
more clearly that it is baptismal 

There are several cases in which it is un<5er- 
tain whether the name^ are derived from nation- 
ality, or whether the personal and the national 
names are not both from the same ancient 
origbi. Thus Gebman, p. 221, might mean a 
native of Germany, or it might mean a spear- 
man — Saxe, p. 218, might mean a Saxon, or it 
might mean a dagger-man, Eates, YiiATES, 
kc., p. 64, might signify either Jute or gituifc. 
(But JuTSON and Jutting, patronymics, and 
JtJTSOM, local, " Jut 8 home/' may he more pro- 
bably from nationality.) Fleming might 
possibly be in some cases from Old Norse 
JlmniTigr, an exile, which Meidinger suggests 
as the origin of the people's name. In Den- 
mark, where it is a christian name, this is more 
likely to be the case than ii is with us. I do 
not tliink that even Scott is in all cases certain. 
The Old Norse hiis skoUi, a runner* and skottakr^ 
which means Isoth a Scotchman, and also one 
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who ifl 6wift-foot^— this has been Hiipposud to 
be the origin of the people's name. Or Scott 
might be from shot, a dart, like several names 
of the same class referred to iii a preceding 
chapter- Hence Scotter, Shotter, Scotcher 
may be the same as Shooter — and Scotten 
may be Ang.-Sax. sceote7td, an archer While 
Sc<JTTSMiTn is pretty evidently the same aa 
Arkowsmith. 

Some other names are dotibtful. Thus 
Roman I take to ])e a corniption of tlie Old 
Norse Hromundr, tlie Hruthnmiid of Beowulf. 
Romanby in Yorkshire was in Domesday 
Rornundebi. And in niimes of places in Nor- 
way and Denmark we find just the same 
change. Anole might mean an Anglian, and 
NoR^iAN might be a native of Normandy. But 
Angel, and Norman or Nordman were both 
0\il SciuulinaA'ian names — the latter in parti- 
cular not imfrequent in our eat-ly annals. It 
might perhaps mean a Norwegian as distin- 
giushed from a Dane. Eastman seems also 
originally to have Implied the same distinction, 
but in general use it a[jpears to have compre- 
hentled dl the Scandinavian peoples. Dance. 
Dence, Dekcu, perhaps Dennis^ may be Ang.- 
Sax. Donlsca^ Denf^oi. a Dane, Denisc^ Dense, 
Danish. S(» Nch^rke, Nurse, Nok&is nii^v 

H 
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Diean a Norseman — -or tliey may be from Aug ,. 
Sax. norice^ a imrse. Ammis and Elkik 
may possibly mean EnglUliraan. So common 
was Alia or Ella as an early Saxon name that 
the Northern Scaklw familiarly term EiiglUli- 
men in general Elh-h/n, the race of Ella, 
(Whntton's Hisfon/ oftheKorthmetL) Alo 
KINS and El.KiN may. however^ simply he di- 
minutives of Alia or Ella. Fkeese, F'ries may 
probably be from Ang.-Sas. Frym, a Frisian, 
And Brock3IAN, though capable of other mean- 
ing?, (se^ p. 163 J may be from Brocman m tbe 
name of a particidar tribe of FrisianB, and which 
Grimm, (DeutscL Gramm. 2, 507J explains 
to mean the inliabitant of marshes. Walsh 
is Ang.-Sax. ivwhe^ a Welshman. But Bhit- 
TON, Briiten, Brittain may be from Ang.- 
Sax. hrt/ten, powerful, and not from nationality. 
SwEiTZER and Sweetsur nii doubt meiui Swiss 
— PiCKARD, PiCKBRT, PicKER probably a native 
of Picardy. There is one Pickard, a Lombard, 
mentioned by Thomas of Walsingham, A.D. 
1344. Hence PiCKEiUNO and Pu KicRsaJLL as 
local names, /V/, a meadow, and *////. a lavine, 
I am not sure that Pinckard, Pinker, and the 
local PiNKERTON, are not a euphonic corrup- 
tion of the snme. 

Lamhkht, La.mparix L.UIPORT are not, 
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aom^unes stated, corruptions of LomLanl 
They are the Aiigl<>-Saxon and Old German 
name Lambert, a corruption of the older name 
Luntlbert, compoimded with lantf^ and hert, 
bright A similar comiption is Lambolu 
from the Old German Landbold. 

There are one or two names which Been: to 
correspond with those of tribes or ^hcoples men- 
tioned in Beowulf and in the Scop or Bard'a 
song. Thus Wakne might be the same as the 
Wajmas or Wemas, the Varini or Verini, a 
people on the Elbe. Imber might be the same 
as the Ymbras, whom Lappenberg supposes to 
be the Imbers of the isle of Femem. And 
there is a name in the directory, WendeuvEN, 
which curiously coincides with tlie Wendlaleud 
of Beowulf, and might have the same meaning, 
viz., that of the kin, race, or people of the 
Wends or Vandals. Mr. Thor{>e observes, 
" under the name of VindJand was at one time 
comprised the whole coast land from the Schlei 
by Sleswig to the mouth of the Vistula." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



OLD SAJtO:^ AJSD AETGLO-SASON NAJOfl. 

It may seem a cimous faxjt that we Lave 
more of Old Saxon than we have of Ang-lu- 
Saxon names. I use the word Old Saxon in 
its wide sense. an<l I mefui to my that we have 
at the present day more of those names eucli 
us the early invadens — -Angles, Saxons, Jut€«(» 
or Frisians — ^brought over with them to this 
country, than we have of those regular com- 
pound names which were current in the heiglit 
of the Anglo-Saxon power. And ftirther — 
that if we turn to the ancient seats from which 
tlio3e early settlers came, wc filial! fintl tliat 
fttill the same name-s are current there. There 
ia a |3eople — or rather a remnant of a people — 
whf) inice fjwned a large jmrtion of the Ger- 
man sea- 1 »o ard — now i n iic 1 1 1 :irt.>ken \ \ p an<i 
intermLx-ed, but f^till in some iusidatcd pli^ces 
hohliiig their nationality witli little change — 
very near relatives of oiuh, though few kno^ir 
niorr of them thati the rrnmr ''V' '11 
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ancient dialects none has a mare close connec- 
tion with the Anglo-Saxon than the Old 
Friesic — -of all the modem dialects perliups 
none has such strong points of resemblance to 
the Engligh as the New Friesic. On all the 
wicJe continent of Europe thej alone use the 
word ** woman'* like onrseh^es. It is g^ene- 
rally/' observes Mr. Latham, " the first instance 
given of the peculiarity of the Frisian language. 
* Why can't they speak properly, and say 
konef says the Dane. * Weib is the right- 
word/ aaya the German. * Who ever says 
woman V cry both/' (Ethnology of the Britinh 

M. Halbertsma, ( Bomiorih's orUfin of the 
EinjUsh and Germanic laufpimjes }, observ^es 
that there are few of the early Saxon names 
which are not in use among t!ie present Frisians, 
though by time a little corrupted or abbrevi- 
ated- 

" Tliey have IIvrtAt\ Ihnfjat, Wiite, Wigi/de, 
/iHkf\ Tfi/zsjic^ Tfiji'rk, Ealsf% Ile-wl ; foi- A.S. 
Horsa, Hengest. Witta, Wihtgil, ^sc, Cisaa. 
Cenlic, Elesa, Als^i Lem*\ Tinien, Elk^ for 
WHencing, (patronymic of Wlenc),CyTiien,^lle ; 
///f-p for lae. Ide, Offa." And we 

liave HEim, HiNt ks, Witt, Wiuoles. Askk, 
CuEESE, Cuuacii Ei-SE, Elus, Hasselu 
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Lench, Timmens, Elley, Inns, Ide, HouaH ? 
(I do not think that he is right in conaectmg 
the Friesic mme Hessell \vith the Saxon Elesa ; 
it seems to he the same as an old Saxon 
Hasala, our Hasell, and Hassell.) In an- 
other place he has the names Watee, Hitse, 
Hodse, Gibbe, corresponding with our Wattk. 
RiTSON, HonsoN, Gibb. AnJOeds, to lie con- 
nected with a group, p. 225, Sats, (with an s 
euphonic or patronymic), the same as our 
Satow, (an Old Germ, termination), signifying 
^ttler or bihabitant, and Hoatske, perhaps the 
8^me as Hodge, Hotchek, Hotchkin. Tliero 
are only four of the Frisian names quoted 
above that are introduced by him for the direct 
purpose of showing their connection with the 
Engliah. 

It ia scarcely necessary to show that we liave 
few left of the regular Anglo-Saxon compound 
names ; it is a fact well known, and it ha« 
naturally been assumed a fortiori thzi we niUHt 
have few of tlie names that are still older. 
But I win take the most common of all the re- 
gular Anglo-Saxon compounds — that of aihrlv 
or t'th('h\ noble. Whci*e arc the numberlcHs 
AthelBtans, and Athelhards, and Ethdbidds, 
and Ethelberts* and Ethelreds, and Ethelwiinl**, 
and Ethi hies, ami Etl^'Uvincti t B<_"rvidL'S El)El.- 
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STEN (Athelstmi) — one doubtful uame, Adlard 
— which may be Athelhard— lb all that the 
London Directory has to say of the most com- 
mon and tbe most bonourable of Anglo-Saxon 
names.* But the Wigglea and the Watts, the 
Hodges and the Gibbs live on — in naiTow 
London Ituies — in quaint old Frisian farms — 
live on as they lived before the Anglo-Saxon 
day began, 

I have already suggested that the pure 
Anglo-Saxon nystem of compound names might 
be somewhat of a fiishion, confined very much 
to the nobler classes, (whose names of course it 
is that appear chiefly befure us in history), and 
not pervadijig t!ie maas of the people, w4io still 
held mainly to those old and simple names to 
wlii(.'h they had been accustomed. And this, 
I think, derives some confirmation Irom the 
names of individuals in the less exalted spheres 
of life occasionally brought before ua ; as for 
inst^inee, those of the Hatte family, (see p. \5J* 
Hence the SfLxon nobility being in part ex- 
tinguished, and in part Nomianiml at the 



* There m a name, Addleiteab, given hy Mr* tower. 
But tlii» ia not a regiiiar Aiiglo-Sa^^oQ luime^ but mtber 
tlie Old Snx. ainl Old High Germ. fcmwJe iiamo A<lplliei<I, 
whenof pnthiibly AcU'liiido, aw tlw christlau nanu^ nf 
vrumcn. 
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Conquest, a rea^n may be found to account 
for the scantiness of names of this class at tlie 
present day. 

On the other hand, the correspondence be- 
tween our own names and tliose of our early 
Saxon invaders has already been frequently 
brought before the reiider's notice in these 
pages. But in order to present it in a mui-e 
striMng" hght, I propose simply to take the 
names of the first comers in chronological order 
as they landed on our shores, and compare 
them with the names of the present <lay. Ifc 
must be borae in mind, however, that these 
are mostly short and simple names such as are 
more open to acci<Iental c<iincidencea than the 
regulai' Anglo-Stixon compound iiaiaes. The 
theory can afford to admit of all necessary 
allowance being made on this ground. 

In the year 449, (followmg the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,) Hengist and Horsa, along with JEm.\ 
son of the former, first landed on our shores. 
These are represented by our names Hlncks, 
Heaese, HoitfiKINS, &c., (p. 149.). AsKE and 
Ash, (p. 100), 

In the yeai' 495 cixma over Cerdic and CHTiric 
his son, who foumled the kingdom of the West 
Saxons. Cynric is the same as our KENRn^K 
(p, 81). We litvve no name [)recisely corr(^^*i>«>nd- 
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with Cerdic, but I have connected it with a 
group p. 218. The father of Cerdic was Elesa, 
tlie grandlather Esla ; others of liia ancestora 
were Wig and FreawiiL Elesa coiTesponds 
with our Elus^ and is. I take it, a diminutive 
of Ella, another name to be presently intro- 
duced. Eala seems to be the same as the Ang.- 
Sax. ewl, asal, a diminutive of ess^ an aas or a 
mare in Old Norse> Hence corresponding 
with our names Esse, Essel, Easel, A«ai>?, 
&c., (p. 1G5). It may also be the same as an 
Old Saxon name Hasala^ and 80 corresponding 
with our Hasell and Ha>ssell. Then we 
have WiGG, (p, 209,) and Frewin. (p. 53.) 
Nephews of Cerdic or Cynric, to whom they 
gave the Isle of Wiht» were Stuf and Wiljtgar. 
Stuf ia friim Old Norae siitff\ a branch, tlie 
same as atuhhr and stofn, the Ang.-Sax. dyb 
and iitofu. We liave the provincial word stove 
in Cumberland^ signifying a branch or shoot— 
Lciceslerdhire has stovin. Corresponding mimes 
are Stdvin— Stoffelu and Stovel, diminu- 
tives, and Stubbs, Stitbbino, Stibb8. Pott 
has also the German name StofE Wilitgar 
may be the same as our Wkittaker, wliich 
may, however, in mmie or in all cjises, be local. 
Early descerjii.'tnts of Cerdic and Cymnc were 
Cutha» Ceo], (Ang.-Sax. tw/, a ship») Cendda, 
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Ingehy Mull. We have Currs. fp, 88,) Keel, 
and Keellnq, Chab, fp, ifi,) Inole ami 
Inglis, (jk V8,) Mull and Mvllings. 

In the yea:* 501 came over Port, with his 
two B0T18 Bieda or Byda> and Ma^gla. The 
nieajiing of Port is not clear to me ; it may be 
from Aiig -Sax. pivtmn, to beat ; or from jjo^ri, 
a gate, as of a fortified place, We have PoET^ 
and Portico, which I take to be iui ancient 
diminutive. Bieda or Byda, oui' Bede and 
Bide, ia probably connected with the group 
(p. 211.) Mttigla is a diminutive of Mcxg* the 
name of an A^glo-Saxon (/>. signif^nug 
maa We have Maggs and Magfll, but per- 
haps the latter may be the same as Me.GilL 

In the year 547 Ida began to reign in Ber- 
nicia. His father was Eoppa, hia grandfather 
Esa, and others of his ancestors were Aloe, 
Benoc, and Brond, The etvTnon of Ida is pro- 
bably to be found in tlie Old N<»rse yduy aes- 
tuare ; and it is the same as our Idk, Ideson, 
whence probably Ii>LE, luOL, us diminutives. 
Eoppa I take to be the same name as our 
Eri*s, Eppy, Heppkv, Heifpel. probably con- 
nected with the same gi'oup as Apps (p. 193 J 
Eaa is the word of which Esla f p. 2G5 J m n 
diminutive. Al*">c is the Bame our Allix. 
being n dimuiutive of ifilla^ which will be ex- 
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plsuued in a succeefling' list. In Florence of 
Worceftter'a list, instead of Aloe the name 
stands ;vs AluRa, wliich would be, I thinks 
another form of diminutive of the sanie name 
^llu. Benoc is the same as oiir Bennoch 
rmd the German Benecke. It is a diminutive 
of the Old Saxon name Benno, probably from 
ben, a wound. Hence our name Benn (no 
conti-action of Benjamin), with iia patronymics 
Benning and Benson, and its other diminutives 
Bennell, Bennett^ and Benkjn. Brond, which 
in Florence of Worcester's liat stands a-s Brand, 
|fi from brand or brond, a sword, same as our 
names Brand and Brond fp. 21 5J Two of 
the sons of Ida were Adda and Clappa. The 
former is probably from Ang.-Sax, dd^ a ftuie- 
ral pile, and corresponds with our Ade, Addey, 
Addison, Adkjns, &c. The meaning of Clappa 
is not clear ; it appears in after times as a sur- 
Tiame, as in Osgod Clapa, the name of a Danish 
uoblemfm at the court of Canute. From him 
it in Hiipposed that Claphara, where he had a 
country house, derives its name. Hence our 
Clapp, Glap.son, and tlie local Clapton, Clap- 
suAW (shuii\ a wood), &c. 

In the yiOT rjflCI Alia or EUa fiuc^;ee<led to 
tlu^ kinmlom of Northiunberliuad. This name 
Lh probably derived from rt'/, fi!*e» aiul, as iKjfoPe 



mentioned, was a very common Old Saxon 
nama Hence our Allo^ Alley, Alung, 
Alison, Allix, (^pe last list), Ell, Ella, (a 
pure Saxon forra). Elino. Ellison, Ellis fsff. 
p. 265 J, Elkins, Elliot, The father of Allu 
was Yfli or Iff, of which the etymon is pnfrba- 
bly Old Norse yftu to enrage, and whence our 
Ife, IvK, IvisoN. Eve, Ivall, perhapaEviu 
IVETT, and the German Ive. 

One of the founders of the kingdom of Mer- 
cia was Creoda or Crida, probably from Ang.- 
Sax. vrc(kf, a company or troop. Hence pn>- 
bably our Creed, and the diminutive Griddle. 
Ancestors of Creoda were Waga. Wihtbtig, 
Wermimd, 0£Fa, Eomer, Icil, Cnebba, The 
tii*st name seems to be from tmg or weg, a way, 
and may mean one who leads the way — hence 
may be our Wagg, Wego, Way. Tlie second 
is from Wihtt a man, and perhaps latju, the .sea 
— it may be the same as oiu' Whitelbog, 
Whitelaw. The thii'd may be from wei\ a 
man, and murid, protection — perhaps our War- 
man. Ofl'a tir unit *' Wiifl blind till hia seventh^ 
and dumb till his thirtewjtli year; ajid though 
excelling in bodily strength, wiw so simple and 
pusillaninxona, that all hope that he would ever 
prove himself wortb)^ of his station was aban- 
donetl" (Thorppj This desc^ript ion naturally 
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e^ts to us, as the etvinou nf his liame, the 
Angt-Sax. unf or hilf\ aii owl, Eug. oaf," a 
fool, blockhead. Hence may be our names 
HooFF, Woof, Offell, Uffeli*. Huffell, 
Eonier, perhaps our Emery, Emerson, may be 
from Yrair, the name of a giant in NurtheTu 
mytholog5^ Icil is the same as our Ickells 
and EccLES. (See p. 108/ Cnebba signifies 
lie that hath a beak/' (KvmhIrH rutmes^ Attr- 
^/'/r/H'.v, and nionimea of thi' AnyloSdxottsJ, 
and is probably the same as our Ntrbs and 
NiBLET (a dlraiuLitive), Early descendants of 
Crenda were Pybba, Peadi^ Ba-ssa, Merefin, 
and Mildthrith, the last a woman's name, 
Pybba seems to be the same as our Phibb??, 
FiBBENS, FiBBiK, a diminutive. Pibgs, (local 
htlA\ house and probably Phipps. The nieari- 
I cannot explain, unless it be the same as 
Pipe, PErva. (See p. \i)7J, An Angh>Saxon 
uiuae Fippel, a diminutive, occurs in the boun- 
daries of a charter, Peada aeems to l^e from 
Oiii Niir^c 2^^<^> ^ luarmikin or dwarf, from an 
ancient root signifying diminutiveneaa. Hence 
our Pead, Pidd, Pedpie, the pntronyiaic Piu- 
nixo, and Uie diminutives Peadle, Pedl>i>e. 
PiDDi^, PxDDUCK, Piueoi'K. Bassa is our 
Bass, (p. 133^, Mildtlo-ith is Mildred, (p, 
"liBj, and Merefin, which I cannot satisftuit^irily 
explain, our Mjrfin, 
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One of tlie foiuiJera of the kingdom of Eiist 
Anglia waa Wiiffa, (or Uuffa acconling to 
Bede)> whose name has the same meaning as 
that of Ofta before mentioned, Among Ids 
ancestors were Tytmon, Trygik, Hrotlimund, 
and Hryp. Tytmon ia connected with a group 
(p. 238J TrygUs seems to be a pluralism of 
Trygil, a diminutive from Old Norse lyyf/jjr, 
true, faithful, from wliich Tryggo, the name of 
an early king of Nofwuy. We have Triog, 
and Tricrett, which seems to l>e Miothor di- 
minutive. Hrothmimd aj)f>eHrs to he coni- 
pomided with hrolS, raging, commotion, and 
mund, protection. It is probably the same as 
our RoTHMAN, Roman, and the German Rott- 
man. Hryp is probably from Ang.-Sax. ripan. 
Old Norse hrtja, to plunder, whence English 
" bereave*" and the diminutive " rifle/' Hence 
may be oiu* Rkef, Riffin, Riffington, Ref- 
FLE, and Revel. Descendants of Wufta were 
Tytla or Tytil, corresponding with oiu* Tattiji, 
TooTAL, TtTTTLE, p. 23S~Regiiihere» same as 
Ravner — and Aiuna, corresponding with our 
Anne, Annino» Anson. The last may j^erhaps 
be the same as Ang,-Sax. Imna^ a cock, p. 171 
— Anne, Anniiig, Anson, corrcsjxjndlng witli 
Hann^ Hankfng, Hanson, ehhI Anneit. An- 
NALL, as diminutives, with HANNfrr fl\N 
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NBf^L. Or from Old Norse anna, to overcome, 
execute;, accoinplisli, also simply U} work* 
There ie a name Anneuabn, both English aiid 
German, and another name ANcauM, both of 
which seem to fall in with this meaning — 
Anneg.vkn signifying " work-wiUing" (Ang.- 
Sax. ffeorn. Old Norse giarn, willing, diligent) 
— and Ancrum " labour-bent/* (Old Norae 
kntmt', bent or crooked.) 

One of the foiniders of the kingdom of Essex 
was /Escwine, whence our AsnwiN, from (Fsc, 
an ash, a spear, antl probably UHnn, strife. 
Among the ancestors of j^scwine was Swreppa ; 
tills I think, is from Old Norse i^veipr, curled, 
in the heroic sense refeiTed to p. 9L Hence 
may be our names Sw^vap, Swepson, Swaby, 
CDrresponding also with an Old German Suabo, 
Mtnl, Gennan Schwabe. Mljrht not this be 
tlie origin of the Swabiaus as a people's name 1 
The son of jEacwine was SledJa, the etymon 
of which is probably Old Norse sMrh, a fal- 
chion or curved sword — this may Ije the same 
as our Slade. In conformity with a common 
principle of Saxon nomenclatnre, the son of 
lSlc<lda was called Sitxa^ from scex, a dagger — 
lit^nce our names Saxe, Sex, Ac, p. 21 S, Other 
descendants of ^Escwine were Sigibald and 
igeberht, our SiBBALU and Sibeut, p. 214. 
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In the genealogy of the kings of the Liadi^- 
fari are a Bubba, a Bedu, a Bincop, and au 
Eatta, Bubba seems to correspond with the 
German bube, a boy, and to be the same as our 
BuBA and Bubbs. It may have the sense of 
"booby," wliich la connected with this root. 
Beda, whence our Bede, is referred to, p. 211, 
Blscop ia certainly a shigular nfime for a 
heathen, and as Mr. Kemble observes, it is ini- 
poRsible to explain it. It was borne in after 
times by a minister of Oswy, " Benedictiis 
cognQniine BiHCop," who waa not a bishop, 
Mr. Konible suggests that he may have Ijeen 
a descendant of this royal race — that Biscop 
may have been his real name, and Benedictus 
'Nmly an additional name derived from his 
familiarity with, and frequent pilgi*images to 
Rome." Some of our names of Bishop may lie 
derived from this ancient origin, whatever be 
the meaning. Tlie last name Eatt« eon'esponds 
with oiii' Eates, [>. ^13. (f tind also Eat in 
Lincolnshire), and I think mean8 giant. 

Tliis comparison might be very much ex- 
tendefK biit I thuik that I have alrojiily pro- 
dncetl Hufliciont evidence to show that tlie sort 
of names which the early invaders brought 
over with them to this country is very muc)i 
the Pkime sort as those which are current at 
the present day. 
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Some of our apparently female names we 
find as the names of men in early Saxon times. 
Thus Moll, Molling, Moi^on, is, I appre- 
hend, the same name as that of Moll, "also 
called Ethelwold," king of Northumbria. That 
again is probably the same as the Moll, brother 
of Csedwallia, king of Wessex, our Mull and 
MuLUNGS, p. 266. Mr. Kemble says this 
name cannot denote anything but mufc, half- 
breed, and suggests that his mother may have 
been a British prhicesB, It may, however, be 
from Old Fries, mula. North Fries, mul. Old 
Norae muU^ the mouth — in the latter language 
also a giant, a jtaiulo ore" Hold^ 

Anna I have already referred to in thia 
chapter afl the name of a king of the East 
Angles, and the probable origin of our name 
Anne, 

Bede makea mention of a priest called Betti, 
who» in the year 653, along with three others, 
baptized the Mid-Anglea, This name corres- 
ponds with au Old Germ. Betto, whicli Forst* 
makea another form of beado, war. Hence 
may be our Betts, Beity» Bettell^ perhaps 
Bethelu 

There are a few instances, to which I will in 
the last place refer, of persons bearing regular 
Auglo-Siixon oomponnd names, and at the 

s 
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same titoe being better known by otbers more 
resembling the old and simple sort to which I 
have been referring. Thus we find a bishop of 
Leicester who is called by nearly every con- 
temporary authority Totta, but whose regular 
name waa Torhthelm. We find also an arch- 
bishop of Canterbury whose name was Eadsige^ 
but who was also called iEti, and signs by that 
name. So there waa a bishop of Selsey who 
was generally called Sicgga, but whoae name 
seems to have been properly Sigefrith. And 
there was an iElfwine, bishop of lichfield, who 
was also called iElle — an Eadwine, duke of the 
Northumbrians, who was also cidled Eda. Mr. 
Kemble considers all these sliort names to be 
merely contractions of the regular name — 
answering in fact to our Tom, Bob, BiJl. But 
as regards the two former at all events, it 
aeems to me that this opinion may be open to 
a httle qualification. I do not think that 
Totta and -^Eti are mere contractions of Torth- 
helm and Eadsige — they both correspond with 
Old Saxon names^ — ^they both have a meuniiig 
— the one being an epithet of affection, see p, 
238, and the other, signifying father, of rever- 
ence, p. 118, And in so far us they have a 
certain correspondence in aoamd witli the regu- 
lar name, they might on that account he tho 
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more reaclily adopted. This argument might 
perhaps even be extended to the other names, 
Sicgga, JEUe, and Eda. Though in a senae 
these may be contractions of the regular name, 
yet stiU they all have a meaning, and were all 
names of the old sort, more familiar, it might 
be, to the popular ear. As for another name 
quoted by Mr, Kemble, Saba for Saebeorht, it 
seems to be a contraction, ami nothing more. 
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3UANDIKAVIA9 NAMBB. 

It Diiist already have beea made appar^t to 
the reader, of how high importance, in the ex- 
planation of Euglish names, aj*e the languages 
of the SeanJlnavian North, It cannot fail to 
be the case that any ancient language, such ae 
the Anglo-Saxon, Mrith a scanty literature^ 
must have had many words which have not 
come down to modem times. Hence we find 
many names, borne by Anglo-Saxons, wliich 
our knowledge of the Anglo-Sttson language 
does not enable us to explain. We have then 
to turn for assistaiK^ to the languages wliich 
are cognate ; and of these the Old Norse, which 
amid the stem and desolate rocka of Iceland 
has preserved a treasure of ancient lore witli 
which none of the others can compare, affords 
us the most valuable aid. Hence it will be 
seen that etymology alone would cause us to 
over-estimate the amount of the Scandiiia^'iau 
element in our nomenclature, and we must also 
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ke into account the form and character of 
thciie names, and refer to their ancient use. 

In the year 787, according to the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, the first three ships of the 
Northmen visited our sliorea. And the reeve 
of the shire, little knowing what manner of 
men they were, rode over to take them, and 
there they slew him. " These were the first 
ships of Danish men whicli sought the land of 
the English nation." But the Icelandic records 
take notice of earlier Scandinavian invasions of 
Britain, and the opinion of some of oiu* ablest 
ethnologists is in favour of this behef Mr. 
liathain, referring to the statements of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, makes the following 
remarks :- — For the fact of Danes having win- 
tered in England a.d. 787, they are unexcep- 
tionable. For the fact of their never having 
done so beibre^ they only supply the unsatis- 
factory assertion of a negative, . . . The 
present writer believes that there were Norse- 
men in Britain anterior to 787, and also that 
these Norsemen may have been tlie Picta" 

The extent of the Scandinavi^ui coloni^tion 
of England^ and the characteristic features 
which distinguisli it, have been described l>y 
Mr. Worsaae in his work on the Danes and 
Norwegians in England. Its head -quarters 
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■were in Lmcoinshire, and that part of York- 
shire round the estuary of the Humber, It 
extended across the island to Chester, and aa 
far north as Cumberland, where it might pro- 
bably be met by a more purely Norwegian 
stream from the Isle of Man — Cumberland and 
Westmoreland being more Scandinavian thao^^ 
Northumberland and Durham. The WatlinJ^J 
Street formed a boundary to the south-west, 
which it rarely passed. To some — though, aa 
it seems to me, not to any very mai*ked extent 
— names of Scandinavian origin are more pre- 
valent in this district than in the rest of Eng- 
land. 

There are many Scandinavian names wbic 
are also common to various Low Germ 
tribes, and particiUarly the Angles, betwee 
whom and the Northmen there was tlie strong 
est affioity. And there are others wliich aro 
common to the whole Teutonic family, I pro- 
pose only to recapitulate in thLs place some of 
those which are the most common and the 
most purely Scandinavian^ or those whicli are 
the most conapicuorm iai oui" early history. 

Names compounded with Thor are the m 
common of all ; several of them are neferre 
to. p. 40 ; and to these we may add Tkr 
probably tlie Turot of Domesday, the Thor'-xJ 
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of the LanJnamabok, (oddr, a darl) ; and 
Tarqett, probably the Turgot uf Domeri^lay, 
the Thoro^autr of the Landnaiuabok. 

Another veiy common Scandinavian namo 
was Ketell, of which the meaning can only be 
the same as Eng . ** kettle," and which ia pro- 
bably from a mythological origin, see p. 42. 
Some of its compounds, aa Thorketell and 
Asketell (our Thubkettle and Ashkettle)* 
seem to have a direct reference to this origin^ 
but it also enters into many other compounds 
with no apparent meaning. As the termina- 
tion of names it Is frequently contracted into 
keU—thm Thorketell and Thorkell (our THtm- 
KKTTLiE and Thurkle) — Asketell and Askell 
(our AsHKETTLE aud H^iskell), a.re the same. 
We have also Uncles, probably a corruption 
of Ulfkell, for Ulfkettle, p. 254— Boskeli^ 
the Old Norse Hrosakel, for Hroasketel ; 
and Blunkeia for Blmidketell The last 
does not appear to be a compound name, but 
rather to contain a surname as a prefix — - 
Blund-Ketell signifying " drowsy Ketell," from 
hhmda^ to aleep. 

Bioni, signifying bear, was also very com- 
mon, singly and in compounds, p. 136^ — 
80 also XJlfr, wolf, />. 140, and Ormr, serpent, 
p. 183, Oiur names, Ulph and Orme, as con- 
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trafit«(l with Woi.F ;uid Worms, exhibit tL 
Scandijiaviaii turm tis compared with the Saxoii. 
The name of the L)iuiish king who was bap- 
tized by Alfred, Gothnin or Guthrum, as be ' 
called by our chroniclers {whence perhaps oitr 
name Goodrum). seems to be projierly Gu- 
thorm or Gudorm, from guth or gnd^ war, and 
ormr, a serpent. 

Steinn, signifying stone, with its compound 
was also very common. Our name Stain, 
contrasted with Stone, again shows the Scan- 
dinavian form aa distinguished from the Saxon. 
A compoimd of tlda is the Hasten or Hasting 
of the chronicles, the HdsteinJi of the Land- 
namabok, our name Hastings, p. 202. 

Another prominent actor in the Saxon an- 
nals was Halfdene^ who conquered Northum 
berland, and whose name, not an uncommon 
one, iadicatcB. as I take it, that he was only 
Danish on one side — hence probably the Sco 
tiah family of Haldane. 

In the year 870, aecordin(( to the Saxo 
clironiclers, llijigwar, " an inveterate heathen/ 
defeated and cruelly put to death Edmimd 
king of the East Angles, who was afterwards 
canoiuzed, Hingwar, wliich also appears a 
Inhwier, is j»r(»i>erly Ingvar or Ingvard — a cor 
ruption of wluch may fierhapn be mir nam 
Inwarus. 
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A common name auiung the Anglo-Danes 
seems to have been Tofig, Tofi, Tuui, or Tobi^ 
probably the Dan. love, a dove, p. 177, more 
common as a man's name than I have there 
allowed fon There was, among others, a Toui 
sximanied Pmda (polite), who married the 
daughter of Osgod Clapa, BherifF of Middlesex 
A Michael Tovy, mayor of London, was hanged 
A.D, 1 276. We may add then to the former 
group the names Toby, Tow, Towell or 
Tawell^ — the last a diminutive answering to 
To\t:ll, Dobeli^ Dowell, Duffell. 

There was a powerfid Danish jarl named 
Paling, (or in the Ang.-Sax, Chron, Paley), who 
had extensive fiefs in Devonshire in the time 
of Ethelred, This name corresponds with our 
Pales, Pai.ey, Paling — Pallett, a diminutive 
— perhaps Paijc^ us another tUminutive — and 
is allied to Peel and Pile, p. 225, also to 
Pole, 

AVell-known Scandinavian names are Ottar, 
(fear-inspiring), Olaf^ (mild), Hacon, Gunner, 
Sweyn or Sveinn, (youtli)— whence our Otter, 
Olive or Oliff, Hacon, Gunner, Swain, 
SwAlNSON. Names also occurring more or lesa 
frequently in our early annals are Hroaid or 
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Rold, Frana or Frene, fjrann, bright, shining), 
Heming, (victor, pacator, Haldorsen)^ Jesta~ 
or Eysteiim, Eylif, (eternal), Thrym, (giant), 
Dolfin, ( dolgr, a foe, and the proper name of 
Fmii)» Scule or Skiili, (protector). Hence our 
names Howell, (perhaps Bolt), Frajjey 
Freen, Hemming, Jl^stins, Ayuffe, Ilifp, 
(perhaps Jelliff, Jelf), Trim, Trimmngs, 
DoLPHiN, and Schoolley^ Scuoolino, a 
name of not unfrequent occiirrence is Outi or 
Auti — there are two persons so called in the 
Domesday of Lincolnshire. It seems to be 
properly the Scandinavian name Audr, rich o 
powerful, and hence may be our utram, 
(ram, strong), and Outred, (rede, counsel.) 
The latter ia the same as Utred or TJhtred. the 
name of an earl of Northumbria. We have " 
name Stkrick.er, wliich may perhaps be a cor 
niption of that of the Banish hero Starkader. 
One or two other names may be mentioned — 
Urlinq, the Dan. Erling, signifying indiis- 
trioua — Sturi-a, the Old Noree Stitrla, sign! 
fying tcrrif3dng — Skego, the Old Norse Skeggi, 
signiiying boarded — -and OoG, the Old Nors** 
Oegr, from or/ft, abominari^ the root of '* ugly. 

Among oiu* Irish names are also to be foun 
some traces of the Scandinavian culoniziition 
We have Mc. Auuffe, (Olaf), M' 0.\nv, 
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(Geiri), Mc. Oscar, (Asgeir), Ma Vicar, 
(Vikar), Mc, Swixky, (Sweyn), Mc, Cormick, 
(Kormak), Mu Caskii^ (Askell), Ma Con- 
NELL, (Konal ?) **Even to the present day" 
observes Mr. Worsaae, " we can follow, parti- 
cularly in Leinster, the last traces of the Ost- 
meu through a similar aeries of peculiar family 
names, which are by no means Irish, but clearly 
original Norwegian names ; for instance, Mac 
Hitteric or Shiteric (son of Sigtryg), O'Brua- 
dair (son of Brotler), Mine Ragnall (son of 
Ragnvald), RoaUI (Rolf).* Auleef (Olaf). Maaus 
(Magnus), and othera It is even asserted that 
amorig the families of the Dublin merchants 
are still to be found defendants of the old 
Norwegian merchants formerly so numerous in 
that city. The names of families tidduced in 
confirmation of this, as Harrold (Harald), Iver 
(Ivar). Cotter or Mac Otter (Otiar), and otliers 
which are genuine Norwegian names, corrobo- 
rate tlie assertion." 

Some of our Scaudinavian names may have 
been derived indirectly tlu\)ugh the Normiuis, 
but I do not think that this haa been the case 
to any considerable extent. The Teutonic 
element in Francti names, which ia an3rthing 
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but iinlmportaut, is mainly Fraukish, and has 
no doubt contributed to our Ustfi many names 
of that class. But even in Normandy names 
of Scandinavian origin are much less common 
than they are with us, though it may be owing 
in part to the greater tendency of the language 
to disguise or corrupt them. I find, however, 
the following in the Anniuure for 1857^ in 
Paris or in Rouen — Thory, Thorel, Tonrel, 
Terrall (Thorold),Thoroude,Tyrode (Thorodd). 
Tirpio, Tiirpin (Thorfinn), Turquetil^ Aiiquetil, 
Guest, Ormeason, Raoul, Rue!,Rnault (Hrofikl). 
HamUle, Hamel (Hatnall)^ Raffin (Rafn), Hall- 
grin (Hallgrim), Hamon (Hamund), Harel, 
Harouel (Hiu-ald), Halley, Nlel, Oudin^ Houdtn 
(Audunn), Ostermann, Osvald, Oswald, and 
Odin, 

In Norway and Denmark at the present day 
the ancient names are more commonly used ajs 
cliristian than as surnames. They have Oliif. 
Haruld, Kmid, Iver, 8teen, Eskild, Else, Ar- 
nold, Gunde, Hille, Terkel, and Torben, some 
of wHch are more corrupted from their ori- 
gtntU forms than they axe with us. I find 
also as a l>ani8h christian name Ostnier, which 
corresponds with our Ostermoor, and I think 
means " eastern guir— a metaphorical expit^- 
flion for a sea-rover from the East. 
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PATBOimilCS AJTD DIMlMTfTIVBa, 

Of die two Teutonic patronymica, hiff aiid 
san, common in English names, tlie former is 
more properly Germanic, and the latter Scan- 
dinavian* Ing or inger signifies son, offspring, 
beirig cognate with Eng. "yotmg." It was 
discantunied about the time of the Conquest, 
and consequently all tlie names in which it 
appeal's are carried back to Anglo-Saxon times. 
In some lew cases, liowever, the termination 
ing in proper names may not be from tliis 
origin, but rather local, from ingy a meadow. 

The termination son is a cliaracteriatic fea- 
ture of all the Scandinavian countries, while 
in Gtrrmany on the t*ther hand it is of compara- 
tively r.ire occurrence. So well is this distiuo- 
tiou understot^ that a writer on ** Nationality 
and language in the Duchy of Sleswick and 
South Jutland" advances the frequency of 
names endifig in son, m an argument for the 
Danish character of tljc pnpxdation. Verst/f^gan, 
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ui his " Restitution of decayed intelligence/* 
refers to a tradition "among some of oiir 
country people that those whose surnames end 
in son, as Johnson, Thomson, NieolBon, Davi- 
8on, Saunderson, and tlie like, are descended of 
Danish race." Either he mistakes the tradi- 
tion, or the tradition overstates the truth. 
Some of these are no doubt Scotch, and others 
are German — though the termination itself 
may be of Scandinavian origin. Many of our 
names, however, correspond altogether with 
current Danish names — as Hanson, NANaoN, 
Jephsok, Erickson, Gunson, Iverson, Je8- 
soN, Hebson, HiPsoN, LowsoN, Anderson, 
with Hansen, Nansen, Jepsen, Ericksen, Gun- 
neaen, Iversen, Jessen, Ebsen, Ipsen, Lnuesen, 
Andersen, names common over the whole of 
Demnark. The last name, Anderson, is gene- 
rally considered a corruption of Andrewson. 
This however is scarcely correct, because we 
have also the name Anders — ^imcommon cer- 
tainly, though common enough in Denmark, 
whence it is probably derived. Whether An- 
ders 18 a corruption of Andrew may be a quess- 
tioB — I have not met with it prior to the in- 
troduction of Christianity, which makes it more 
probable that it is — but in its present form it 
has exi8te4l for from four to five hundred 
yt'ars. 
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The firiaJ so eonimoiily added to our names, 
aa in Watts lor Watt, Wills for Will, Box for 
Bock, I have generally assumed throughout 
these pages to be merely a euphonic addition. 
But this may not be so in all cases, for accord- 
ing to Pott, it is a comTnon patronymic form 
in Frisian names. Indeed it may, as hereafter 
noticed, be in some cases a diminutive. Still 
1 think that it is in most cases merely eupliomc, 
for aa Mr, Lower observes, we may frequently 
remark a tendency among the illiterate to plu- 
raliae names in this manner. 

We now come to treat of diminutives, which, 
as the readier cannot tail to have observed, form 
a most important feature in our notaenclature. 
Indeed I tliink that in no respect ia the con- 
servative character of our names more strongly 
shown than in the number and variety of the 
diminutives which they retain, ixs compared 
with the English language. In this respect 
the Scottish language, which in such a plirase 
as "wee bit lassie" can string three diminu- 
tives together, has much more power of ex- 
pression than the English. But it seems to 
me, on comparing English names and the Eng- 
lish language together, that the latter must 
have lost many of its dimmutives. Thus it has 
one diminutive of man — nmnnikin ; among our 
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names we have three, {seep. 19.) Perhaps we 
might add Maijiecb, as a fourth. 

There are in all eight different forma of di- 
minutives contained in our proper names — ^viz., 
that in ey, that in ek or ock, that in el, tl or 
that in kin, chm, or cAm, that in ety that in lei^ 
that in ling, that in cock, and that in sey, is or 
t3h. Perhaps we mi^ht add a ninth, for I think 
that the termination en h in some caj^es a di- 
minutive. 

The diminutive in ey or ie is confined to oxir 
own language, and belongs more particularly 
to the Lowland Scotch. Hence euch names as , 
MiUNEY, WiNNEY, ToTTiE, (But the termi- 
nation ey m most cases is the endhig of men's 
names in i.) 

The diminutive in ek or ock comes to xis 
through the Anglo-Saxon, and is common to 
all the Germanic branch. Hence from Mann 
we have Mannico, from Jelly we have Jelli 
COE ^ — ^theae have an old German termiiiatioo. 
From Bekn we have Bennoch, from Gabe w 
have Garrick, from an Old Germ. Fi^o wo 
have Physick. And there is a name Sibbick, 
which I have met with in the Isle of Wight, 
corresponding with the Old German Siblcho, a 
diminutive of Sibbo, p, 55. 

* Old Germ. Gcli, (kiUko, Jeliko, lOth <ient FVrai 
to DM High Germ. <failf elatiu. 
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The diminutive in d or il is common both 
to the Germanic and Scandinavian branches. 

the latter, as well as in the English lan- 
gui^e, it is most used in verba. And I think 
that this diminutive fonn in our verbs is most 
probably of Scandinavian origiiL Grimm 
refers to an Old German name Runilo as a di- 
lutive of RuQo — ^we have a name IIunicles, 
which seems to be a double diminutive. 

The diminutive in hin^ cken, or chm^ is cog- 
nate with Ang.-Saz, ci/n, Eng. kin, Germ, kind 
{child), and is very common m German names. 
From Wills we have Wilkins, from Benn we 
have Benkin, from Pope we have Popkin. 
Two other dimiautivea, PoPPLE and Poplett, 
assist to mark this last as an ancient name, and 
to take away the apparent scandal on the 
Roman church. It may probably be the same 
aa an Old German Poppo, the Mod. German 
Bopp, (Eng. Bob 1) 

The origin and value of the diminutive in en 
is not 60 apparent. Mn Latham f English 
Language), referring to chicken and kiUeii 
^vthe diminutives of cock and cat, observes — 
The notion of diminution* if indeed that be 
^nbe notion originally conveyed, lies not in the 
^Pbi, but in the vowel" — (that is, in the substi- 
tution of the weaker vowel i for o and a.) But 
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I hav« suggested, p. ISl, that " kitten" ta not 
formed directly from " cat," but from an old 
word "kit." Again, there is a North of Eng^ 
land word ** ratten'* for ** rat," in which there 
is no vowel change, thougli the word seems to 
be a diminutive. Upon the whole it seems ta 
me probable that, as the termination of proper 
names, en 13 sometimes a diminutive, and some- 
times rather of the nature of an adjective. 

The diminutive in ling ia found both m. 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse — in the lat 
more commonly in proper names. Many of o 
names in which it occurs are derived from ani- 
mals, as Babling, Esllso, Eagling, Spahung* 
diminutives of bear^ ass, eagle, and sparrow. 

The diminutive in is, uh^ or sey deserv 
some further consideration The former seems 
to be more properly German, and the latter 
Scandinavian, In Old Germ, namea it ge 
rally appears as izo or na, according to 
gender. Tlius from Milo, Willo, Walo, Ri 
are formed Millao, WUizo, Walezo, Richizo, 
our MiLLis, Willis. Wallis, and Ricobsl 
Thus as Saxon names, from Aba comes Abisea 
(son of Hengeat)— from Ella comes EU 
(father of Cerdic), our Abbiss and El 
This seemfl to be the diminutive which we 
still retain in a^j^tivets, as "smallish'' and 
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browniah/' Some of our names» aa Paiiish^ 
EDDI3H, WiLDisH, dimiiiutivea of Park, 
D» Wild, present the very same form as 
that used in the language. In some cases the 
$ added to proper names may be from this 
^origin — thus Mills and Wills may be con- 
stions of MiLLis and Willis. 
The Scandinavian form in si occurs some- 
times in the Old Norse language, aa in apsi, 
homo procax, formed from apr, asper. In 
this form we have Apsey as above — CoPSEY, 
p. 310 — Brixev, corresponding with a Brixi, 
Domesday Notts., which I cannot explaiu , 
Leofey, the name of a bishop of Worcester, 
p. 245, whence our Lovesey and Livesey, is, 
I think, from this dimmutive. Name^ corres- 
ponding in the Grerman form are Luibisi, dth 
nt., and Luviz, 1 1 th cent., same as our 
VEY8. I think — ^though I am not quite 
certain — ^that both " lovesey" and " loveya" 
ay sometimes be heard in vulgar use for 
lovey/* It seems probable that Betsy and 
Nancy, as compared "with Betty and Nanny, 
are from this origin. 

This dbninutive occim in Scandinavian sur- 
mes. There was an Eiicv Bumamed Upsi, 
hop of Greenland. I think that this ia 
probably the same aa our word " uppish " and 
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that it might have the same meaniDg. There 
was also an archbishop of Nidaroa snroained 
Tapsi, apparently a diminutive formed from 
tap, vigour. The name of Mrs, Stowe's little 
imp Topsy may shew an instmctive analogy. 
Or perhaps her only idea may have been that 
of " topsy-turvey." 

The diminutive in et appears to be of Nor- 
metn introduction^ and to some extent in our 
language to have superseded the Saxon form 
in ec. Thus we use linnet instead of the Ang.- 
Sax. linece. But there is a continual tendency 
among the uneducated to substituta — or rather 
to retain — the old form. Thus when our friend 
Jeamea, of iramortal memory, contributed to 
the pages of Punch what he was pleased to call 
a ^*8onnick" — he merely substituted one diminu- 
fcive for anotbcr. Let ua then forbear con- 
tempt when we hear this vulgar form — -it ia a 
relic of that stern old struggle which preserved 
ua our glorious language. 

Another diminutive of Norman introduction 
is probably cock. This is never found except 
in proper names, and some writers on the sub- 
ject have disputed its being a diminutive. Mr. 
Lower, I think» is undoubtedly right ia main- 
taining that it ia. But unless it be a comxp- 
Lion of och which ia not probable, it baa no 
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ecfcion with anything Teutonic. And the 
occurrence of such French names as BaIcoq» 
Billecoq, Vitcoq, at the present day, confirms 
the theory of its Norman origin. 

The termination in let, Mi\ Latham seems to 
consider the French diminutive et, superadded 
to the Grothic diraimitive eJ or iL But with 
deference to so high an authority, I will sub- 
mit a case in favor of the Anglo-Saxon lyt, 
littla This would correspond with the Danish 
Swedish lil or liHe, similarly used Thus 
Jutish JldiU Mid morlill, "daddy^' and "mam- 
my** — Danish hbrnUlle^ " baimic/' ( irrmma 
Deutsch Gramm, 3, 695^, In Scandinavian 
names this diminutive is common — thus 
Danish Mette/iV, HeUe/a7, Kirsten/i/fc (little 
Kirsten) — Swedish Roga/zT/a, (Rosie), &c. 
We have a name, Mahklile, corresponding 
with these— Dan. Itl or IIU^^ North. Eng. lile. 
This probably Scandinavian name is found in 
the Danish county of Lincolnshire. 1 have 
referred, p, 177, to the Danish female name 
Tovelille, '* little dove" : we have a name, 
DooLiTrLE, which I take to be its counterpart 
ng,-Sa3L duua^ a dove, whence our name 
Hence the three names, Bartlctt, Doo- 
UTTLE. and Markule, may be all different 
forms of the same diminutive, containing re- 
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spectively the Ang.-Sax. lyt, the Ang.-Saz. lytd, 
and the Dan. liUe, or proTincial lile* 

The sense in which the various diminutives 
above-cited are applied varies according to the 
circumstances of the casa Sometimes the 
diminutive merely expresses smallness — some- 
times it implies affection — and sometimes the 
sense is that of contempt. Thtis when Mr. 
Tliockeray depicted two small club snobs, he 
christened them — unconscious no doubt of 
etymology — Wi^les and Waggles. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



NAUEa DERIVED FROM PHYSICAL CHAa&CrTERISTICa. 

This chapter introduces us to a new class of 
names — those wliich for the most part have 
been originally bestowed as sumamea. The 
moat obvious distinction between two men 
bearing the same baptismal name would be that 
derived from some marked diiierence in their 
personal appearance. Bede gives us one of tbe 
earhest examples of a Biimame of this class. 
There were two Hewalds, both missionary 
apostles to the Old Saxons, one of whom was 
called, for the sake of distinction, black Hewald, 
and the other white Hewald, from the diflTerent 
color of their hair. This brings us back to the 
year 692. But inasmuch as the child is father 
of the man," and babies are often bom with 
physical peculiarities, not a few names, even of 
this clasSj have been originally baptismal 

We have Black— and Blackett, which may 
be Danish blakkett greyisJi, White is no doubt 
in some cases from Ang.-Sax. mkt, a man. 
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The Saxon form Whitta, the patronymic 
Whiting, and the diminutives Whittt, 
Whittle, and Wuittock, stifficiently shew 
this. and Blanch may be from tie 

French blanc, or from the Ang.-Sax, blwic^ Old 
Norse blwikr, white, referring to hair or com* 
plexion. Blaxkett, Blanciiett, aud Blan- 
CHAED are more probably from the French^ 
though the termination of the latter La of 
Gothic origin. I doubt whether Dunn is a 
name of this class — it was a very coimnon 
Anglo-Saxon mime, both of men and women, 
whereas a person who can fairly be called dun 
is very uncommoa There are other reasons 
in favor of another meaning — see p. 43. 

Then we have Brown — a name which de- 
serves far more reverence than it generally 
gets. Talk of "coming over with the Con- 
queror" — the first Browns came over with 
Hengiat and Horsa — the second with Halfdene 
and Uastinga. I do not doubt that it is in 
some cases a surname derived from complexion, 
though in point of fact I have never met with 
it aa an ancient Teutonic surname. As a bap- 
tismal name on the other hand it was very 
common, and, both on the German and Scjmdi- 
navian side, of very honorable origin. As a 
Scandinavian name it seems to be derived from 
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• — or at any rat^ to correspond with — a title of 
Odin — see p. 37. Of the men called Bnlni in 
the Landnaraabok one issuniained the "white/' 
shewing clearly that it is not from complexion 
— (luilesa he was a whitey-brown"), Ita 
nieaning seeine to be " having marked or pro- 
minent eye-brows" — which is considered to give 
power and dignity to a countenance* This is 
what Teimyson is understood to mean by 

"Tlie bar of Mictael Angelo." 

The German Browns are a different family ; 
the Old Saxon anfl Old High German Bruno is 
cognate with Enghali bum/' and signifies 
fiery or mipetuou3, As Anglo-Saxon names 
we find Brun and Briin — the latter might be 
from complexion, but it is not a simiaioe. In 
a chart«r of manumiissiun occurs a Brun bydel 
— " Brown the beadle" — what a nineteenth 
tury sound ! Mr. Turner oddly enough 
'{aranslatea it "the brown beadle/' Names 
cognate with BuowN are Brlne. Brinson 
B (Ang.-Sas. bnjne, a burning), Brennand (Old 
^ Norse hremiandi, fervidua.) 

Derived from colour of hair or complexion 
are Reed, Kkid, Ru0d (Ang.-Sax,r«rf), TIouth, 
(Old Norse raudr) red. Or Reed in some 
caees from Ang.-Sox. rid, counsel, correspond- 
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ing with an Old Gernan Eedo. Blake ib pro- 
bably from Old Norse bleikr, pale ; Salix)W8 
from Ang,-Sax. salo, dark, sallow. 

I have refeiTed, |x 91, to several names de- 
rived from curLnig the hair, some, at least, of 
which are connected with a heroic sense. To 
the names there quoted may he added Croll 
(Dan. iTolley to curl), Ckisp (Ang.-Sax, crisp, 
curled), and FrisEll. But as every man with 
a curly head is not a hero — at leasts not to the 
world — ^some of these names may denote no- 
thing more than a noticeiible feature of appear- 
ance. Our word frizzle" ia generally referred 
to the French friser, which I hold to be an 
unwarrantable derivation. The Old Friesic 
has frisle^ a curl, wliich at once seta the 
French derivation aside. " Frizzle" ia a dimi- 
nutive, and presumes a verb frizz — we have 
the noun frieze," a rough woollen cloth. 
This haj9 been siapposed to be so called on 
accoimt of having been brought from Fries- 
land — quite unnecessarily, aa it contains its 
own meaning in itnelf. Indeed it may be 
rather a form of the word from which the 
Frisians derive tlieir name, for, according to 
the opinion of Grimm and Richthofen, this 
peoples nama dignifies comatus, curled — 
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uo doubt in a lieroic sense,"**^ If then tlie 
wearUig tlie hair in a particular curl was taken 
to denote the free niau and the hero, I would 
ask can the root of friz, frizzle, be " free" 1 

Another group, Swaap, Swefson, Swaby, I 
have referred to, ^j. 271, as perhaps correspond- 
ing with the Old Saxon Swseppa, an Old High 
German Suabo, and having the meaning of 
curled in u heroic sense. And I have there 
suggested the possibility of its being the origin 
of the Swabiaus as a people's names. This is 
generally derived from an Old High German 
word signifying wise. But might not the wis- 
dom, like the heroism^ be a secondary sense 1 
Do we not know that even in the nineteenth 
century " the wisdom s in the wig" 1 

A degenerate relic of the old heroic cur! may 
have been the love-lock of later timea Hence 
our name Lovelock — and Tatlock, which I 
take to have the same meaning, " pet lock/* 
If this be correct, it sljews tliat Tait and its 
group, p. 238, had a meaning at a later date 
than I could have supposed. 

Of an opposite meaning is Callow, Ang.> 

• Not being dware of Gnmin'a derivatiaii, I suggested, 
p. 66, aDotiior origin fur tlie name of tLu Frisiainir from a 
word Rignifyiiig g^ant. Thw 1 fiud hm been anticipated 
by % Qemian writer, Moti«» 
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Sax. calo^ bald^ — now confined to uofl 
birds. There was a Brichtric S6 calewa, (**the 
baJd,") Cod. Dip. 897. Snodin has the sam« 
meaning, Old Norse modinn, smoothe, without 
hair. The root su impliea smoothness, as in 
snake, sneak, snail, smg, (eel.) 

Even in very early times men seem to have 
covered their baldness by a wig. There is a 
Northman in the Landnamabok with the sur- 
name of Parak. Thia might be from Old Norse 
paruk, a wig, which form its etymon in the 
langTiage — perm, conjungere, comhiuare^ and 
reik, crlnes capitis — seems to be the original 
word, and that from which comes the French 
pc'i^ttqne. Our naJne PaBROCK might possibly 
be from this source. Or it might be a dimina- 
tive of PAiia, Or local, from Ang.-Sax, par- 
rtic, an enclosure, Eng. " park," 

Fair might be irom personal appearanote. 
Or it might be the same as Farra and Fajrey, 
Ang.-Sax. fara. Old Norae /ari, a traveller. 
But Fairley probably from Ang.Siix.fa'gerlie, 
fair, handsome — Daily and Daly from Old 
Norse drnjikgr, of the same meaning — SuoNK 
and SffEEN from Ang.-Sax. sceoue, svSi^ beauti- 
fuL Smoker may probably be from Ang.-Sax. 
9m{cere, elegant, polished (not that there would 
bo any occasion to explain it away if sumamea 
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were to form now.) Hansom — unless local, 
*' Hann's home" or " Hand's home" — may be re- 
ferred to the original lueaumg of handsome, 
which was handy, useful. And Handsome- 
body I should be inclined to explain as an 
active or useful messenger. Prettv might be 
from Ang.-Sax. prcBte, pretty, which has, how- 
ever^ more of the sense of artificial than of 
natural beauty. Or it might be from Ang,- 
Sai, prettig, crafty, same as Pratt ; Old Norse 
pretta^ to deceive. There is a Northman in 
the Ann, Id. called Pretta-P411, " crafty 
Paul" — Buch might be the meaning of our 
Prettyjoiin. 

Snow seems to be of Scandinaiinan origin — 
an ancient King of Denmark, and other men 
afler him, being called Snio. It might be from 
complexion, but more probably from a mytho- 
logical origin like Frost. Mialj^ Mielu 
Me ALES, may be also from the Scandinavian 
name Midll, which seems to mean freshly 
fallen snow. This was, more appropriately a 
woman's name, and might refer either to com- 
plexion or to figurative purity. 

Derived fi*om stature we have MlCKXE and 
MucKLE, ^at, a surname both Anglo-Saxon 
and Scajidinavian. TmcK is the Ang.-Sax. 
tAiCt Old Norse tkychr — there are two North- 
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men with this surname iu the Ann. Id. Dick, 
generally supposed to be a contraction of 
Kicbard, I take to be the German dick, Dutch 
dik, of the same meaning. In tbe roll-call of 
Mameratius, A.D. 1550, there is a Leopoldus 
crassus seu Dickiua— here it is explained to 
mean thick. This ^ves some sense to the name 
of DiCKMAN. Buss has probably the same 
meamng— Haldorsen has bitssa, a stout woman, 
but a£ there was a Sivard, sumamed Buss, in 
the Domesday of Lincolnshire, and also a North- 
man with the same siuTiarae in the Landnam^ 
bok» there must have been a similar word 
Biguifying a stout man. Hence would come 
the Old Norse bitstinUy burly, our name BusTiN. 
Clego is probably of a similar meauiog — Old 
Norae kleggi, a compact mass — there was a 
Northman with this surname in the Londna* 
mabok. Broad, Brody, and BitAiD, Brady. 
are respectively the Ang.-Sax. hrdd^ and the 
Old Norse breidr, broad, and Buede, Bkeady, 
Breden, Breaden, may be from brM and 
br6den, other Ang,-Sax, forms. 

I do not think that Tallmau and Tallkr- 
MAN ore from this origin, but from Ang.-Sax. 
tcUian, Old Norse talu^ to speak — Old Nome 
icdsmadr, an advocate, one who uses tall 
talk.^ 
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LiTT is the Ang.-Sas. lyt ; Litten perhaps 
the Swed. liUn ; LnxT, Llll, Liles, the Dan. 
W/e, all same aa Little, And Cokt is pro- 
bably the Old Norse kortT, same as Short. 
Smellie may be from Ang.-Sax. another 
form of SaiALL. But Smalley might be in 
some cases from Old Norse smali, a shepherd 
— (sheep being called small m comparison 
with oxen) — and Smallman might have the 
same meaning. KiYjSiE and Klein are the 
Old Norse hlein^ Old Frieaic kleJi^ German 
M^.tUy little. There is a numerous group, of 
which I think the root is to be found in Old 
Norse ped^ a mannikin or dwarf, and with 
which are cognate our words pet, peddle, petty, 
ai]d the French pelit. Peede, Peddie, Pett, 
Peto, Petty, Pidd, Pirr, Pitty, Putt, Puddy 
— the patronymics Piddino and Pettinger— 
ajid the diminutives Peddell, Piddell, Pet- 

TICK^ PiDDUCK, PlTTOCK, PUDDICK, PdTTICK, 

Pitkin» Pidcock. Peada was an early Saxon 
name p, 269 ; and Puttoc is found as an 
Anglo-Saxon surname in Flor. Wig. 

There are several names which signify bowed, 
bent, or crooked. We have Ceum and Crumb, 
Ang.-Sax, crumb. Old Norse krumr — the latter 
we find both as a surname and a single name 
in the Landnamabok. Ceoak is probably 
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from Old Norse krbkr^ and Grapes from Old 
Norse greip (grape), bent or crooked, both 
found as Scandinavian surnames. Bagallay 
might be from Old Norse heyghdegty slendetp 
and Brett from Old Norse hrttir, bent back. 

I have referred, p. 189, to Buqg as probably 
having this meaning, and I think that Bbgg, 
BiGQ, and BoaUE are different forms of the 
same word. This will be better shown by a 
tabular form. 



Prom tba OotUe &Kff, 



AnctsDt Nuaw. 



Ang.-Saz. hegeanj \ Bego, an Ang,-Saxoa 
Old Norae b^gia, > Baial 



Eng. 



Bbqo 



to bend or stoop ) 
Aug. -Sax. bigaUt \ 
Old Norae blgf^t \ 
t4> bead or stoop ; 
Aug, Sax, bogam^j 
Old Norse bogOy 
U> bend or stoop 



jEgelric, «umarn@d !Eng. Bioo 
Eigga, Cod. Dip, G«rm Bigg» 
Bigo, Old Germ. 

Boga, name of minter Eog. BoAO 
on Anglo-^axoQ coin Bogus 
foQBd at Al&istoa, Boais 
Susaex. Bow 
Bogjy Scandinavian Ban. Boe. 

namo (Ann. JaL ) 
Bucge, Aiig.*8ax. Ab. Eng, Beuoo 

bess . Buao 
Buga, minbt«r of Ed. Bk« 
ward of WesMx. Gem», Bage 
Buggo, OM Germ. Dun. Bagg* 
BiJg«, Domcwiiiy Nott& 

And now, ought not all the Buogb to be veiy 
much obliged io me ? 



Aug. -Sax. huganf 
Old Norae buga^ 
to bond or utoop 




rived from marksp diBfigiiretn€nt«^ or com* 
plaiuta. Thus Flbck^ which corr^KHids with 
the name, Flecko, of one of the ancestors of the 
Neaaelrode family, is evidently from Geim 
fiedi. Old Noi^e pckr. Old Eug. "fleck," a 
spot or mark- Affleck on the otlier hand, 
fa- negative^ and Jleck), seems to denote spot^ 
leea, but probably in a metaphorical sense. 
The name of Canute, properly Knut, and 
whence our Nutt, and Nutting, was de- 
rived from a wen or tumour on his head. 
Allnutt, and its converse Nutt.u.l, may 
probably refer to the remarkable size of &uch 
a wen or tumour. And Ndtkins seems to be 
a diminutive of the name Nutt, but probably 
without reference to it^ meaning. Of the 
same meaning is Kula, the surname of a 
Northman in the Landnamabok — hence might 
be in eome casea our Coole, But the Coot- 
ijiga, p. 111, seem rather to have been a Saxon 
family, and their i^me ia more probably from 
cuie^ a cowL Another surname in the Land- 
namabok is Kj-oppa, of which the meanhig 
seems to be a. swelling under the throat-, and 
which may be the siime as our Ciiopp. Sknrf, 
tluj name of a Danish chief frequently appcnr- 
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iiig in our early aiinals, can scarcely have any 
other meaning than that of " scurf." 

When there were two men of the same uame 
with a marked disparity of years between them, 
this aiforded a very natural mark of distinction. 
Hence the names Young, Auld, Allt {Ang.- 
Sax. aid), Yeld (Aug. -Sax. iekl J, Fern, 
Fernie (Ang.Sax- Jim), Gamble, (Ang.-Sax. 
gamely Old Norse gamallj all signiiying old, 
Allden (Old Norse aUduuh striken in yea.rs). 
Ayliffe aeems to be the Old Norse Eylifr, 
** ever-Uving this, however, seems to have 
been a baptismal name, and one of the men so 
called in the Landnamabok is siunameJ " the 
young." Cdd and barii^ answering to tlae Eng, 
" child/' Sco, " bairn/' were respectively Ang.- 
Sax. and ScandiDavian sumamea — hence our 
CaiU)» Barnes, and the diminutive Barnett, 
There are a number of names which Bignify 
boy; as BuBB and BuBBlNGa, p, 272, (Cn^rm. 
huhe.) Mr. Thomson suggests, in which I 
concur, that our Bob is not a contraction of 
Bobert, but from this word signifying boy.* 
Pott has the Old German named Bobo, Popo, 

* Bo also Mr. Talbot s^gesta that Peg for Miu^«refc ia 

the Diiu, pi^et a girl. Ami to thcsto wo may h«I>' 1 ■ 
for FranceSt wliioh I tiiiiik is acother word r ; _ 
girl, Scf! p. Possibly alflo Dully for Dorntliv, \iW 

i<orao di>il^ a woman. 
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Poppo, Boppo, probably different formg with 
this meaning — also the Mod. Germ. Bobbe, 
Bobardt, Poppe, Puppe, Poppel, Popken^ Pop- 
pig. Correspouding names are B o bb ITT, 
PoPE» Poppy, Pople, Popkin, Poplett, Pup- 
LETT, in which are contuined tive various forma 
of diminutives, and Bobaut, which, with the 
German Bobardt^ ia compounded with hardt 
or hard. Corresponding also with tlie Old 
Norse fomn hoji^ Dutch hoi^/^ hoeva, are probably 
our BOFF, BOFFEY, BOVEY, BOVKT, BoviLu 

Boys, Boyce, Boyson then Jire probably simply 
the same aa Eng. '* boy and Boyens, Boyalu 
contracted Boyle, may be diminutives. Boye 
and Boysen ai*e also Danish names. From a 
similar origin seem to be Kxapp and Knope» 
Ang.'Sax* Knapa, Germ, Knabe. Most of 
these, however, have not been surnames, nor 
yet probably baptismal, but of a sort which 
have been used in phice of the original name. 

Of names derived from bodily strength 
and activity are Strang and Steong» two 
Ang.-Sax. forms — Stabk, and perhaps, by the 
same interchange of a and tj, Stokk. Ramm, 
though it might Ix; from the animal, is more 
strongly claimed by the Old Norae and Old 
Genu, ramy strong — very common in baptisniaJ 
'•nda, a& Bebthaaj, Lnokam, Ac. Chaft 
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might be from Ang,-Sax. iTqfla, a craftsman. 
But the original sense of craJl was strength^ 
and this seema the meaning in an Old Germ, 
name Crafto, which was that of a member of a 
noble family in the 12th or 13th century. It 
occurs afterwards as a surname — Ludwig Craft, 
A.D. 1656. Opposed to llABfM are Aram and 
Oram, signifying weak — both n and o being 
prefixes of negation. Weaklev, Wakley, 
Wakeley, Weaklln, Waxeling, I take it» 
have all the same meaning. Crank ie irom 
Ang.-Sax. cranct Old Norse kntnkr, weak, in- 
timi. And Qfill may be connected with Old 
Norse iftHIt, iufirina valetudo. 

Cleaver is no doubt the same as " clever* 
— but more probably in its original sense, 
which, I take it, was that of personal activity. 
We trace this in the Cumberland word 
"clever" to climb, from the Old Norse klifrn, a 
diminutive of kit/a, Somethuig of the transi- 
tion sense seems to be found in the expression 
of a horse bemg " clever at hia fences." Cle- 
verly, like otlier appitrently atlverblal forms 
among our names, contahis a disuse<l afljective. 
CuVE and Clivelv may probably Iia ve nearly 
the same meaning aa Cleaver ajid Cleverly 
— the former being from klifa, to cHmb, and 
the latter from the diminutive klifra, to clain- 
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her. The Cumberland dialect has also *' clifty," 
active, from the same root, whence may be our 
name Clift, And Clovee is, I think, another 
form of Clbavbu. In Lishman and Leask 
we are again assisted by the Cumberland dia- 
lect, which has " lish/* active, sprightly — the 
etymon of which ia probably to be found in 
Old Norse lidski, the groin, (a3 the seat of ac- 
tivity), Snell, with its patrojiymicB Snell- 
ING and SNELaON, is from Ang.-Sax. mrll. Old 
Norse sniallr, quick, active. And Horsnell^ 
H0R8NAILL, miiy perhaps refer to one who was 
as flwiftfooted as a horse, Sn^e is probably 
from Ang.-Sax, snear. Old Norae snar^ same as 
Snell. Lightfoot is the same name as that 
of one of the corapanions of the Saxou hero 
HerewarJ, who acquired the surname from his 
agility. Sprago, Spbague, Sprake, Sprack- 
fiTT, Spreck, Spueckley, correspond with the 
provincial words "spragg" and "sprack," sig- 
nifying smart, active — Speeckley probably 
exhibiting the original form of " sprightly." 
The origin seems to be Old Norse s^prwhr and 
spnsklegr, quicks active, courageous. There is 
a Spraking or Sprakaleg, brother of Sweyn, 
king of Denmark^ who figures in the Saxon 
chronicles, and whose name is no doubt from 
this origin. 
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There are some names* as Hand, Foote, 
Back, &c., which seem to be taken from dif- 
ferent parts of the body. Bakki was a Danish 
Dame, Bacco an old German, and Back is a 
Mod. German, The name Bacco also appears 
in the Domesday of Lincolnsliire. It might be 
apphed in the same senjse as that in which a 
pei-son with a long back, or a high back, or a 
back remarkable in any way might now be 
vulgarly called " Backey." Or it might be from 
the same root as Germ. fcacA, a torrent, in the 
sense of impetuous. F<5tr was the suniame of 
a Northman in the Ann. JsL ; and Hand* from 
the names of places, as Handsworth, " Hand^s 
estate or farm," seems to be an ancient name. It 
might, however, be the same as And, Andoe, 
and an Old Germ. Ando, fi-om ami, life, zeal, 
spirit. Copp, vnth its patronymics CoPSON 
and Copping, and its diminutives CoProcK, 
CoPSEY, CoPUNG, seems to be from Ang-*Sax. 
cop2^* tlie head, but more probably in the sense 
of •* chief," We find a Copsi in the Domesday 
of Yorkshire. There are several names which are 
to be otherwise explained, as Body, elsewhere 
shown to mean a messenger — Arms, from Ang.- 
Sax. nnn, poor — Motttil, Germ, mitth, courage 
— SuiN, prol>ably the same ns SiiEEN--and 
Head, referred to, p. 47. The Ui^t certainly 
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might in some cases be the same as Eng. 
"head"; oiily, as Ang.-Sax. and Old Germ, 
names, Hedda and Heddo have not this 
meaning. 

The names terminating in " head," as Lea- 
THERHEAD — in " side," as Akknside — in "bot- 
tom," as Shufflebottom, are, a& a general rtde, 
local 
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CHAPTEIl XV. 



As the baptiBmal name was conferred bj the 
fond parent, and the surname by the impartial 
world — ao there is more truth in the latter than 
in the former* They represent the honest 
opinion which a man's neighbours had of liim, 
and are comphmentary or uncomplimentary, 
aa the case may be. There are foiiry-two men 
in tlie Landnamabok having Hetgi (holy) aa a 
baptismal name, but only three that had ac- 
quired it as a snmame. And of the former 
there was one who had the surname of Gudlaua 
— Holy the Godless" — what a bitter satire 1 

Though the general origin of sumamea is no 
doubt the necessity of diatmction between 
different persons having the same baptismal 
name, yet this Is not by any means always the 
case, Thtis when w^e find that a maai was 
sumaraed " the good/* it does not follow that 
another of the same name was bad ; or 
when a man was Bumamed " the wise," must 
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we assume that another was foolish to match. 
In many cases the surname was bestowed — 
not as a necesaityj but only as a Tnai*k of meriteti 
distinction. And of this sort there are no 
doubt more in tliis chapter than in the chapter 
preceding, because the most obvious mark of 
distinction between one man and another is 
physical antl not moral difference. 

Beginning with the name of " holy" already 
referred to — so easy to assume and so difficult 
to deserve- — we have Haley, Hely, and HoL* 
LICK, corresponding with the Ang.-Sajc. hdlig^ 
hwligt and kdlic. And Holyman, correspond- 
ing with a Germ, name Heiligmamx From 
the Old Norse Helgi may be Hellaby as a 
local name — ^the place so called in Yorkshu^ 
being in I)omesday Helgebi, most probably, 
as I think, in this and some other cases, from 
a man's name. Godwin (firiend of God), was 
ordinai-ily a baptismal name, but it was some- 
times (see jK 2\^) applied with an appropriate 
meaning, more after the manner of a surname. 
GrODSEti. is probably the same as Godesilus, 
the name of an early Burgimdian king ; it may 
perhaps be from ginl^ a comjJimion — hence of si- 
milar meaning to G ml wine. GoDnoLD.GoDMaND 
{mund, protection), Goodrick or Godericu 
(Wc, dominion), GoDFnEV {frilS, peace), GoD- 
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WAKD {weartl, giiardian), Gobdarb, Goddaet, 
perhaps GooDHEABT as a corruption, (heard^ 
hai'd), are all likewise baptiamaL DuGOOD 
seems to be the Ang.-Sax. good, virtu- 

ou3» honorable. Then we have Da^td, Dakdo, 
Dandy, and Dendy. The latter are no doubt 
the same as Eng. " dandy/* but we must look 
deeper than the modem meaning, Todd sug- 
gests the Old Norse ddindi, escellenter bonum 
quid — contracted into ddndi. Hence dandi- 
madvy an eminent man, Dan, dannemand — 
(our name Denman ?) Dando was an Old 
Germ, name, and Pott compares it witli ano- 
ther Old Germ, name Dado, If then the n 
be merely euphonic — which may be the case — 
the root may be the Old Norse ddd, virtue, and 
Dand may be the aame as Dadd, Then Ded- 
MAN or Deadman (unless in all caaes a cor- 
ruption of Debenham, as a writer in Notes and 
Queries states it to be in some), may be the 
same as D^man. Taow» Troy» and Try, 
are different forms of Teue, aa Old Friea. 
trowej troiitm. Germ, treu. Truly is a disused 
adjective. Old Norae trulcr/r^ true. And Tru- 
hOCK is another atljoctive of the same meaning, 
the Ang.-Sax. treiuiw. Old Fries, trotcelik. 
Truman may be the Old Norse irdTnadr, a 
religious mmi, or a chrifitian, from tr^y to 
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believe. Trower has the same meaning, a 
believer ; an J Trowell, which correBponda 
with a Danish Trojel, may also bo the same. 
Trigg is the Old Norse tryg^r, tme ; and 
Trust probably the Old Norse tramtr^ tnisty. 
Ward and Worth seem to be from Ang.-Sax, 
urird and wurth, both aignifying worthy ; 
and Vardt from Dan. vaerdig, of the same 
meaning* Sheer is probably Ang,-Sax. sch\ 
pure, free from crime, and CoRUE, from Old 
Norse korlegr^ eximius. 

On the other hand the father of evil might 
^^ieem to have a claim to Devoll, Dev- 
ALL, Deffell. There are names — - as the 
Dutch Tyfels and the French Diable— with 
such a meaning ; nor do I think that these in 
question can fairly be explained away as De 
Ville. But there is another group with which 
they might be classed. We have Devey and 
Deffek, which are probably diminutives of 
^ dove" — (the diminutive sometimes substitut- 
ing the weaker vowel, as in Jemmy and Jenny 
for James and Jane) — Detick, another dimi- 
minutive (Low Germ, dyveke, p. 177) — and 
Devttt, perhaps a thii^d- Then D evoll, 
Deval, Deffell would fall in etymologically 
with the gt*oup as a foiu"tb form of diminutive. 
So that they may take their choice between a 
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devil and a little dove. Illman, unless the 
same as H tt.t.m an (which is probably htldman, 
wamor), must be Old Norse illmenni^ an evil 
man. And the local name Illingsworth 
(Illing's "worth" or estate), probably contains 
the Old Norse illingr, of the same meaning, — 
the name Illinge occmring in the Domesday of 
Notts. 

Of names derived from courage, vigour, and 
apirit* are probably Mowatt, Mouth, Moth^ 
MoTT, Mote, corresponding with an Old High 
Germ. Muato, p, 136* And perhaps Mode, 
MuBD, with the diminutives Muddock^ Mud- 
dle, and MuDGE, from the Anglo-Saxon form 
m6d. Hence also Moody or Mudie, Ang,-Sax, 
mddig, courageous. Moutrie or Muthib 
seems to be the Old High Germ- Muatheri, 
from hei^e, an army. Then we have Mottram, 
(ravii strong), and MoRTiiAM, wliich seems to 
be the same. This leafls us to enquire whether 
MuTiJiEK and Mortimeh may not also be the 
same, and whether they may not be connected 
with this grouji — MuTiMER being tlie original 
form, and signifying "courage-famed/' from, 
mar or mer^ renouTied* famous, lf> as Mr. 
Lower says, there is a place ctdled Mortimer in 
Normandy, it seem^ to me a question whether 
that may not be derived from the man's name 
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Then we have Bold, and its patronymic BoLD- 
INO — Ball. (Old Norse Udlr), the patronymic 
Ballingeb, the diminutives Balchin, Bal- 
DOCK — Ballard (heard, hard), Balmer (mer^ 
famous) — perhaps also Bullard and Bulmeb, 
Kean and Coon are from the two Anglo- 
Saxon forms c^nc and c6n, keen, bold, fierce, 
SwiTHiN, corresponding with the name of the 
Anglo-Saxon saint, is from swl% powerful, 
vigoroua. Coffee I take to be the same aa 
Coifi, the name of a converted heathen priest 
who, on the reception of Christianity by the 
people of Northumbrif^ undertook the demo- 
lition of the ancient fanes. It has been asserted 
that this is not an Anglo-Saxon but a Cymric 
name, and that it denotes in Welsh a dniid* 
but Mr. Kemble has shewn that it is an adjec- 
tive formed from c6ff strenuous, and means 
" the bold or active one." Hence Coffin, 
which I have suggested, p. 229, might be a 
corruption of Kolfiu, is perhaps Cuffing, as a 
patronymic. There is a najne Wincul^ GkL 
Dip. OSl, which seems to be the same as the 
WtNCUP quoted by Mr. Lower^ probably from 
Hu'nn, Rtrife, and strenuous. QuiCK and 
Quickly (Old Norse qaikkfjv), are both ad- 
jective forms, also Sharp and SnARPLY. 
IIasch is tlie ?*ame as the l>iuiish name Kaflk, 
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eignifying quick, vehement — the sense of impru- 
dence being a modem one — and Rashleigh Ib 
another adjective form. Bratt is from 01 
Norse hrattr, impetuous, the name of a North- 
man in the Landnaniabok. And Brajjt is from 
hmnt, the Suio-Goth. form of the same word, 
and corresponds with a Mod. Swed. nam 
BrantJng. Al*BON or Albin is^ I think, th 
same name as that of the celebrated king o 
the Lombards, Albom or Albuin, who 
flouriahed in the sixth century. Its etymo 
is probably to be found in the Old Norse 
<dhdin, *' all-prepared" — and it may have come 
to us through the French, as they have also 
the names Albin and Albon. Fusset may 
have the modern meaning, or it may have that 
of the Ang,-Sax.y/?u^, eager, prompt, from whicli 
the modern ward has degenerated. Fusman 
probably signifies foot-man, Germ, fu^, foot,. 
Graham^ Gueam, Grimes are from Aug, -Sax. 
ffrarn^ grhuy Old Norse gramr, grrmr, fierce; 
(in Old Norse gramr also signifies king), and 
Chrimes, Crimmin from a High German form 
of the same. We have also the eompouiula 
GBBrBLE, corresponding witli an Old Frankinh 
name Grimbald — Grimmond. nuind, protec- 
tion — the local Grimsby, {by, a village), Gfuu- 
SHAW» {skaw, a wood), &c, Gallaku seems 
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be the Old Norse gallhardr, fierce — Quakely 
and TrNDALL respectively the Old Norse 
queiklegr and tandillr, excitable, ioflainmable, 
Gresley ia probably fi'om Old Norse gredegr^ 
fonuidable — Rew and Riley fi-om Aug. -Sax. 
hreSw and hrt/wlicy fierce, cruel. 

Names of an opposite meaning are probably 
QuAiF, Old Norse queiji, an efieminate person 
— LoLLABD, Old Norse Iollan\ an indolent per- 
son — Etnd SlanNj Slinn, Old Norse dannij 
$linni, of the same meaning. Slimm might re- 
fer to alimness of figure, but this, as Todd ob- 
serves, is a modem sense of the word, and the 
origin seems to be Old Norse dyma^ to be in- 
dolent. LoBB, LoBO, Lubbock may also have 
tills meaning, p, 1 86 — bo also Lutly, Old Norse 
l4ri^ a lazy pennon — and Lordan, Old Eng. 
" lurdane," probably from the same root oflura, 
to be lazy. 

Of names derived from mildness, affability, 
modesty, and liberality are TlMES, TiMMS, 
TiMSOK, TiMMiNS. These are ordinarily sup- 
posed to be contractions of Timothy, but find- 
ing an Old Saxon name Thimo, an Old Danish 
Tymmo, a Mod. German Thimm, and a Frisian 
Timen, I am induced to refer our names to the 
same origin, which is probably Old Norse 
ilma, liberality, tlmmn, boimtiful. GiEB, GiB- 
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SON, GiBBlNOS, oorrespomling with the Friesic 
Gibbe, may perhaps be referred to Gothic 
gihan. Old High German gebmiy to give, in the 
Bame sense as the foregoing- From this are 
fi)rmed several Old German compound names, 
aa Gehahard, Mod. German Gebbard, with 
which correspond our Gebhabd and GlB- 
BARD. From the Ang.-Sas, form ffifan. Old 
Norse gefa^ Dutch geeven, may be Glevk, 
Geeveb and Gevers. And Giffard, Gif- 
FORD, coiTCs ponding with Gebhard ajid GiB- 
BARD. Goldwin, whlch I liave taken, p. 1!}8, 
to mean a beloved friend, ft'om the precioiisnesa 
of the metalj is rather the Ang.-Sax. goklunne^ 
a bountiftd patron. Smelt is from Ang.-Sox. 
miaU, mild, gentle, the name of a priest. Cod, 
Dip. No. 822. And Leath from Ang.-iSax. 
lei^ or U'^e, of the same meaning. It jiiat oc- 
curs to me that the name Lethar, of a bishop, 
p. 204. whicli was not very satiwfaetorily ex- 
plained, may be the compamtive f»f tliiH mljec- 
tive. In that case it would fall hi witl* the 
names of a great many other biiihoptj and 
chiu-chmen. LlND, (which is howe\'er capable 
of other meanings, p, 229), rnay be in 8*.imo ca8e» 
from the Dau. and Swed. imd, mild, gentle. 
Tliis ia probably the etymon of the name of 
Jemjy, tm whom it iB well bestowed. And 
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who can say — in the mysterious laws which 
regulate descent — but that the sweet singer of 
Sweden may actually reflect the gentleness of 
one who earned the name in generations past 
away I Peoud and PnouDMAN, i£ of Scan- 
dinavian origin* Would be the reverse of what 
they seem — Old Norse prttdi% polite, priid-^ 
menm\ vlr urbaniis. (But Prout probably 
froTn Ang.-Sax. prfft, proud*) Radden may 
be from Old Norse rmhfin — Hearley from 
Old Norse hf/rler/r — Maiiley from Old Norae 
margle.gr — all signifying kind or affable. 

Of na rues signifying modesty or baslifulneaa 
are BLoon, Old N*>rst5 hlivnh\ luishful or timid. 
North Eug, " blat«," Perhaps also Blade, 
Old Hovrn bleycli, bashfuhieae. Bligh is pro- 
bably from Old Norse hfiugr, Dan. W^— Sky, 
from Dan. ski/, Knj^. shy." And Skaife, from 
Old Norse sLtiiljit^ t^^ tremble, CnmK " scaif/' 
timid, fearful. (Or it might be from Old Noi-ge 
skeifr, crooked, like several names mentioned 
in last chapter,) Fail may perhaps be from 
Old Noi*se /ciTrt, pudere — and Fallen from 
feMinn, pudibnndus. Mattuewman may pos- 
ftibly be from Ang.-Sax. vur^le,, niodtsst, Old 
Norse moftmnmh*, vir egregius. Of an opposite 
character are Biw>nKKR, Old Norac brukari^ 
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EooPEii, Old Norse raupari, Prelleb, Dan. 
praler — all signifying boaster. 

Of the names derived from power, wealth, 
honour, aiid fame many are baptismal. Rick 
and Rich are the Ang.-Sax. rice. Old Norse rSXr, 
rich or powerful — the latter being the original 
sense, Riekie seems to be the Scandinavian 
siimanie Kiki, fornjed from the adjective rtkr. 
There are a great mimber of ancient compounds 
formed from this word. We have Richman 
and RiCKMAN, corresponding with a Gotlilc 
Richman and an Old High German RIcman 
quoted by Meidinger* And RicnoLP, cor- 
responding with an old Frank or Lombard 
name Richoald quoted by Grimm. RiniARD 
or RiCKABD is compoxmded with hear<J, hard ; 
Recohd, wUicli con^esponds with an Ang.-Sax, 
Reckard quoted by Benecken, is the same ; 
and RiCARDO has an Okt Genn* termination, 
RiciiBELL is froiii hdld, bold, and Richmond 
from mund, prototion* RicaEB is the Old 
Gentu Rikheri, Richeri, Ricker, from htre^ an 
army ; and Rn:uAN, the Old Germ, Richin^ 
Mod. Germ. Keichen, Edeipge is probably 
the Aiig.-Sax. Eaclric, ctrf, prosperity. Wiiir- 
BiJXiK, if not local may be the same as a Gotliic 
Witeric, probably from tvih, a man. And 
Em ERirK is the same name as that of one of 
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tlie ancestors of the Nefwlrode family- — Em- 
raericus von Nesselrode, A.D. 9G9. 

From Ang^-Sax. ivakl. Old Norse valid, 
power, are Waldo, corresponding with an Old 
German name, and Watj>ie, corresponding 
with a Scandinavian Valdi (A /in, laL) Wal- 
DEN may probably be the Ang.-Sax. ivaldend, 
a ruler< And Waldron, which corresponds 
with an Old Germ. Waldrun f Forstemaun J, is 
compounded with the female termination run 
or Tvno^ which Grimm thinks to be friend or 
companion. Stokr and Store are from 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse M6)\ great, ruid 
Story from the Scandinavian surname Stori, 
(Ann. IsLj formed from st6r, great, Eday, 
E A D Y, Eddy, are from the Anglo-Saxon 
names Eada, and Eadig or Eddi, formed from 
edd, prosperity. Hence the name of tlie rock, 
Eddistone, on which the celebrated lighthouse 
is built. From this word are compounded a 
gi'eat number of Anglo-Saxon names, of which 
we have Edward, Edmund, Edgar* Edwin, 
more common as Christian names. Sale, 
Seal, are probably from Old Norse s{eII, Ang.- 
Sax fteh prosperous ; and Seliu, Seely, Silley, 
from Ang.-Sax- s^ltg of the same meaning. 
Brim, Breem, and probably by metathesis, 
Beumes, are from Ang.-Sax. t/*e//ir, Old, Eng. 
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" brim," renowned, faTiiOUs. And Brame, cor- 
responding with a Danish name Bram in Saxo. 
ia probably from a cognate origin (perhaps 
SuiO'Goth bram^ splendour, pomp.) Roof may 
be from Ang.-Sax, rdf, renowned ; and Agate 
from Old Norse agcBtr, illiifitriom MoEE ia 
probably in most cases from Ang.-Sax. TodrOt 
renowned. Among the various compoimds 
may be noted Filaiobe, Fiuj^er, or PiiiLLi- 
MORE, the Old High Germ, Filimer, " full- 
famous," like Filbert, full-bright/' In some 
compound names, however, the word Is more 
probably Old Norse mdr, a gull. 

Among namoB of opposite meaning are 
Oreak, Oreck, Oeridge, perhaps Horrocks, 
Old Norse 6rikr, weak or poor, 6 negati\*e and 
rih\ rich or powerful. Arms is probably from 
Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse am, poor — Heane 
from Aug. -Sax. kean^ and Lunn from Ang.- 
Sax, hin, botli of the same meaning. 

Of names derived from wisdom, learning, and 
prudence are Wise, Vyse, perhaps Vice (Old 
Norse vis.) Alvis is j^robably fix)m <dv\s, 
** ail-wiae," a title of Odin, also the name of a 
dwarf celebi^tetl in Noriheiii iiiythology. Wrrr 
may be from Ang.-Sax. m'ta, a wise inaii^ a coun* 
cillor — WnTY and Wuhtle from Aug. -Sax. 
witig and witvl, wise, knowhig. Ca kx. Canning 
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^ay be from Old Norse k<enu, wise, experienced, 
tf not connected with the group p. 6 1 . Fbol'de, 
Fr<30D, are from Ang.-Sax, frddy Old Norae 
frddf wise^ but rather in the sense of the ex|>eri- 
ence gained from age. Hence Frddi, a siir- 
name in the Landnamabok» and Frodo, an Old 
German name. Cloak, Cloke, seems to be 
from Old Norse kldkr, prudent, and Clogo 
from the Mod. DaiL form klog. SpEAK, Spekje, 
Speakman, SpackmaXj are probably from 
Old Norse spakr, wise or prudent, a surname 
ji the Ann, IsL Sinklee or Sinclair may 
aaynot always be from St Clair, for Sinklar 
was the name of a noble Danish family, and 
is probably from s^inn, thouglit, judgment, 
tuid kUir, clear. Higgs, Higgins, Higman, 
HiQLEY, Highley, Hogg, HoGoiNS, {perhaps 
HoEKiE,) Hugo, Hue, Hughes, Muggins, Hug- 
man, HuGHMAN, Human, Hewit, Hewlett, 
Hewlings, are all from the root of thought or 
cogitation. The Ang.-Sax. hytfe, hog^ careful^ 
Jioughtfu! — the Old Norse A ti5 cogitate, 
hygg^ilegr and hjgginn^ prudent^ thoughtful, con- 
tain the various forma Hugin was the name 
of one of O^^lin's ravena, see p, 39. Hogarth 
is not connected with tliia group, but is from 
the place of that name in Westmorland, signi- 
fying a "garth" or incloHure for hay. MUNDY 
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19 probably from Ang^Snx, mundiff, mindful — 
Glew from Aug -Sax gleaw, sagacious — I^ITT 
perhaps from Old Norae isettr, priKlent — Fix- 
den from Old Norse /p/;f/(«n, ingenious, sharp- 
witted— and Nequ AM fromOklNorse ndqu(tmj% 
careful, exact. Varley seems to be from Dan. 
varlifj, cautious, and Duly, Dulley, from 
Dan. dudig^ capable. From Germ, kun^, ku^t^ 
Old Norse konat^ ekiU, art, science, are Const, 
Oust, Cost — Costello, corresponding witli 
an Old Germ. CostUa— CosTEKEB with au Old 
Germ. Custica — CdstjVKD with an Old Germ. 
Custard — and Custance with an Old Germ. 
Cuatanzo, (from ans or anso, p, 95,) All these 
Old Germ, names are from Fcirstemann- Tlien 
we have Allard and Wellard, probably re- 
spectively the Old Norse aU(erdr and t^clherdr, 
" alUeamed" and " well-learned.*' BoojCER is 
the Ang.-Sax bocer, an author. And Bt)OKLESS 
is not 80 called from the scantiness of his 
libi-ary, but rather from the good iiwe made of 
what he had— Old Norse bdklwy^ book-learned, 
or, perhaps, rather able to read — a much more 
notable fact in hia day theua that of being 
without books. 

On the other hand we have Ovitts, Old 
Norse otufr, foolish — o negative and vi(t\ wi»e. 
Perhaps also A VIS, from a negative, and rfa. 
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wiae. Fogg is probably the same as Dnxi. Jrotj, 
a simpleton—Oltl Eng. "foggy," stupid, still 
retained in various dialects, and in the half- 
slang " fogie," Stunt is from Ang.-Sax. stunt, 
foolish — O ven, probably from Old Norse awnr, 
inexperienced — DoWEE from Old Norse ddrt, 
Dan, daare, a fool. Gant and Gapp seem 
to be respectively from Old Norse ganti and 
gajyi, of similar meaning. Gally and Gallon 
are probably from Old Norse gdU and galinn, 
crazy, both ScancUnavian surnames. So Wood 
might be in some cases from Ang,-Sax, wSd^ of 
the same meaning. I have referred, p. 2(58, to 
the name of Offa, Uffa, or Wiifta, King of 
Mercia, which seems to be equivalent to oaf or 
blockhead. It appears to have been not un- 
common as an early Saxon name — even in 
royal lines. Another name frequently occurring 
in Saxon times was Dodda or Dudda. We 
find a Dodda minister^ Cod. Dip. 768— adl^ke 
Dudda slain by the Danes about 835 — a 
Dudda^ bishop of Winchester^ — and a Duduc of 
Wells {hnt some authorities make this last 
name Bodeca,) The etymon may perhaps be 
ftmnd in Friesie dod, a blockhead, Dutch 
duUen, Eiig, " dote." Halliwell has two archaic 
words doddypntr and dodipolf^ both signifying 
block liead. And the name of that curious and 
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extinct bird the dodo, which I suppose to have 
b^n discovered and named by the Dut^rh, may 
be derived from its weU-knowm stupidity. Wo 
have DoDD, Dodson, Dtoin. Dutt, Dottchin. 
But Dote ia a present Friesic name, and 
Outzen says tJiat it is the appellation of a 
yomig" girL Our name Dottchik raigh t 
rather be a diminutive of tliis. This leads us 
to consider the two meanings of our own word 
"dote" — to be foolish and to be fond. Perhaps 
soDie of the above Saxon names mlgiit have 
been rather derived from the latter sense, and 
have been tenns of affection. As regards the 
two bishops at least, this would fall in more 
naturally with tlie general character of the 
names given them. Two other niimes, Dod- 
EKIDGE and DuDDRiDGE — though they might 
be formed locally from the above names — 
aeera to be more probably the same as DoT- 
TBiDQE, which may be Deotric, a Low German 
form of Theoderic. 

Of names derived from craft and cunning 
Pratt, Ang -Sax. yjrre^und perhaps pRErnr, 
. 301. Pr«t was the surname of one of the 
companions of the Sfixoti hero Herewanl, do- 
rived from the stratagems by which he eluded 
tJie Normans. Patey and Peattie may be 
from Ang.-Sax./Jfrf/*/ and pcfifj^ctiifty — Lrm.EY 
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autl Lima from Ang.-Sax- Jyteltc and Ikeg^ of 
tlie same meaning. Packb seems to be from 
Ang.-Sax, jjcFca, a deceiver ; the Packings were 
an ancient Saxon family in England, seep, IIL 
Hence tlie local name Paxton, Pack's town," 
Tlie root si lurnisli&s many names with tliis 
meaning, as Sly, Slee, Slauu (Old Norse 
d/egr^ cunning), Slape (Old Norse sleiprj, 
SupPEE ( Ang.-Sax. sUpnr), slippery. Skewing, 
(as the patronymic of Snew), may probably be 
from Dan, m% sly. Spoonkr seems to be fi^^m 
Ang.-Sax. i^pdnere, enticer, allurer~and Spon 
we miglit presume to be sp6n (spoon), the par- 
ticiple, allured. Thus we seem to liave Anglo- 
Saxon authority lor both our words " spoon" 
and " si)ooney/' 

From livelinesa or melancholy are Glabman", 
perhaps Old Norse f/ledimadt\ homo facetus, a 
funny fellow — Hadley and Hadpen, Old 
Norse hmlikfp* and hwdinn, droll — Cawte, 
Old Norse kdh- (cawt), merry* Bros may 
perhaps be from Old Norse hrosa, to smile — 
there is a Northman sumamed Bros in the 
Ann, IsL Cant and Canter I take to be the 
same as Cielant and Chanter (Ang.-Sax. can- 
irr^^ a ^Jinger.) And Cajntrill is a diminutive 
of Caster — one of a class of words such as 
" cockerell/' of which there aeem to have been 
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formerly several in the English language. 
Other naniee are K'anting, a patronymic, 
Caj^jtIaE and Cantelo, diminutives. Aiid cor- 
responding names are Canto, Cantulo, Old 
GernL (Forst). And Kant, Kanter, Kentel, 
Mod Germ. (But Forstemann makes the c in 
these names to interchange with r/, and seems 
to tliink the Old Norse f/atidr, a wolf, to be the 
origin.) GALEand Galer may also signify singer 
— Ang.-Sax.^crfan,01d Norse gala, to sing. In 
Ang.-Sax. gah' also signifies a nightingale, and 
galere an enchanter. Gall and Gatjl, may 
be from Ang.-Sax. gdly pleasant, merry, Nttnn 
NuNNEY, Noon may be from Old Norse nunna, 
to liiim ; there was a Nun, kinsman of Ina, 
king of Wessex, for whose name I can find 
no other etymon, (unless it be the same as 
an Old Germ. Nanno, oiu* Nanny, and Nan- 
son, p. 57.) Tlie Old Norae has also syngfu^ 
to hum, a diminutive oi' iijngta, to sing — pos- 
sibly this might be the origin of our name 
Single. Then we have Do^^'^.Y, Old Norse 
ddlegi\ North Eng. " dowly," mclanclioly — 
Droop, Old Noi-ae dr 'ntpr. Twist. Old Norse 
tinslr^ sad. Wesley and Wessel seem to be 
respectively from Old Norae vedegr ond rtsmU, 
miserable — RuiCi and Wriglev from Old Norse 
firt/ggr and hyrggilrgr, sorrowful (Hr TfTi;o 
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from Dan, rig, rich — or local from *'rigg" or 
** ridge.") Sorg may be from Ang.-Sax mr- 
gian, Old Norse sorga, to sorrow, but I am 
not siire whether this name in the directory is 
an English one. Grattan seems to be from 
Old Norse graft in, tearful — ^Terry perhaps 
from Ang.-Sax. tearigy of the same meaning. 
SwEABS may be from Ang.-Sax meSr, lieavy, 
florrowfti] (or from swe&r, a step-father) — and 
Geale from iVng,-Sax. gealJt^ of the same 
meaning. Solehon Is probably the Ang.-Sax. 
solcwn, sulky, which we find aa the name of a 
serf. Cod. Dip. 981. 

Names of serfs were given without much 
ceremony. Even if they had baptismal names* 
they seem frequently to have been called by 
epithets more significant, if less complimentary. 
Thus in the same charter we find an Onncum 
and an lUcum, both of which names seem to 
signify uncomely or ill-favoured. Then there 
is an Onwen, which might mean joyless— or it 
might mean unpleasant. But however both 
Onncum and Onwen might simply mean im- 
expected, and there is another name Lucco 
which seems to have sometliing of a similar 
mejiniiig» referring j*erhaps to the mamier in 
which their ownei's became possessed of them. 
From such an origin might be nur Luck, 
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LircKiNGS, Luc:KFrT, LucKOCK. There is a 
name Tefl, elsewhere met with, which looks at 
first sight very like " devil" ; but however 
it may only be from Old Fries, tefl^ Anglo- 
Saxon tw/l, table — perhaps he was a waiter. 
Another is called the son of Blimta, which 
seems to be from Old Norse blunday to slee}>, 
hence meaning drowsy or gtupid, Elunt oc- 
curs also in the Domesday of Lincolnshire — 
hence may be in some ca8e8 our name Blunt 
— perhaps also Blunder. Other manumitted 
serfs seem to have possessed valuable qualities. 
Among others we find a Wurci— tliis must 
mean " one who works" — -just such a name in 
vulgar parlance, Workey," miglit be given 
aow. Then there is a Snel, active, p. 309 — a 
Hagg, Old Norse fuigr, handy — ^a Hagel of the 
lame meaning — hence may be our Haio, 
Hagell^ Hail. So that, in freeing their serfa 
*for the good of their aoulsp*' tliesc men did 
not make an offering of that which cost them 
nothing. 

Names of unfavorable import might in some 
cases liave been originally given to serfit, but it 
ifl scarcely necessary to have recourse to this 
mode of accounting for them. For we find 
that a name wliich seems to be efjuivalcnt to 
"oaf" was borne by several of a royal lina 
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And another name, Dodda, which may mean 
blockhead, was borne, (and signed in important 
documents), by a "princeps," a "minister," 
and other persons of note. Probably such a 
nicname might often be given in early youth, 
and — its meaning being outlived — might come 
at last to be a "vox et prseterea nihil." If 
then the original owners of these names felt no 
afi&ont, still less need their successors of the 
present day. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



»AMI^ UERTVED FROM OPPICB OB OOCUPATlOaf. 

The iirst place in this chapter is naturally 
due to tlie tiller of the soil Many of tho 
names with this meaning have probably been 
originally baptismal, and not surnames. There 
is an Old Gerra. word ;iaM, Modem Crerm, 
sa^^ signifying settler, fanner, inhabitant, 
from wh ich, in the opinion of Adelung*. 
the Saxous derive their name. Hence may be 
our Sabs — ^perhaps also Sessions (Sesaon ?), 
and SiSSON, (Or the two latter, along with 
StJSE, may be connected with a group of Old 
Gcnnan names given by Pott, Sisa, Suso, 
Zeizzo, Zuzo, of which the origin seems to ba 
Germ. sUsz^ Old Germ, moz, zetz, sweet.) Cor- 
responding with the Old Germ. s<m ia tlio 
Ajig.-Sax, aahf, whence the Friesic name Sata, 
and our Satow, which has either aTi Old Sax. 
termination, or if the w be sounded, is probably 
from " how," a grave-mound. 

An Old Eng. word for a countryman or clown 
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was " hob,'* probably from the Goth. Iwba, Old 
High Germ, huh, hup, a field or small fana. 
Hence our Hobbs, Hobman, Hobson, Hube — 
perhaps Hopp-s. Hopson, Hope, Hoppinu, Hop- 
KiN» With these conespond an Old High 
Germ, name Hubo, Moi Germ. Hube and 
Hiipe. 

On entering the city we find Portman^ Ang.- 
Sax, pQitmo}}, a citizen. *'one who lives within 
gates" ; and Berkymak^ Ang.-Sftx, hirigh-man^ 
a civic officer. If we look for trade, we have 
Chapman and Copeman, respectively Ang.- 
Sax, cedpm an and c6pem an — CouPER and 
CowpEH, Oiil Norse kaupari, a merchant or 
dealer Copestake, otherwise Capstick, may 
be fi'ora Ang.-Sax. stU\ a piece of copper money 
of tilt! value of half a fartliing Hence Cope- 
STAKE, who is now a inerchiuit prince, may 
have once been a veiy small trader. Cramer 
and Creaster are respectively the Old Fries. 
hramer and the New Fries, kreamer, a shop- 
keej^er. German names corresponding are 
Kramer and Kra,uier. Cram, Crame, Cream, 
have probably the same meaning — the addition 
of a to kra m, traffic, would in Ang,-Sax, make 
u woixl aignifyuig a trafficker. Coster may 
be Ang.-Sax. coMerej a tempter. But the Old 
Norse ha^ kosir^ the Old Friea. and the Germ, 
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kostf food — aiid Costeh miglit mean a jir*>vi- 
siou-deaJer. Or it might belong to the same 
group as CosT» Cust, p. 326. 

The naruea derived from trades at-e, i^eher;dJv 
speuking, of more recent origin, iin J have been 
well explained by Mr. Lower, to whose work 
the reader may be referred for fLU"ther infor- 
mation. I propose only to refer to two or three 
upon which I tliink some further light may be 
thrown. One of the most common of English 
names is Tuener— out of all proportion to tlie 
number of persona engaged In the trade — ^ind 
I tliink that in some cases it is from a different 
origin. We find it in faxst as a name before 
the conquest-— a grant from Tliorold to the 
monastery of Croyland in the year 1 05 1 , bein^ 
signed, among others, by a Tumerua Ca[:»elJa- 
nu8. The Icel. haa iurnera, tiimament um 
agere, (urnari, a tilter, which may probably 
shew the origin of the name. As, however, 
the Turner m <piestion wm a bishop chaplain. 
Ills " tilting" must have been only tlieological. 
But the name may probably have been baptis- 
mal^ and perhaps of Nonnan introduction. For, 
as Mr, Kemble has observed, at this j>erio(l many 
Norman names begin to make tlieir appearance, 
teaching us "how rapidly wo were preparing 
for that great catn^tnijihe wliirh wna to C-xtiii'- 
gulsh the Anglo-Saxnn name for ever/' 
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Another very common name is Slater — luu 
common I think to be derived altogether from 
a trade wliich is by no means lunoDg the most 
ancient. Tlie Old Frieaic has dater, a maker, 
repairer, or cleaner of ditches, from which 1 
tliiiik our name is in some cases derived. Hence 
tlie same as Ditchee and Ditchman — jierhaps 
also Dicker and Dickman, Ang.-Sax. (iU\ a 
ditch. This would also account for Si^atter 
and SlaughteEi which correspond with two 
varieties, the New Frieaic and the Saterlandic. 
{Or Slaughter might be Dan. dnytfr, a 
butcher.) 

The commonness of the name of SmTH is 
sufficiently accounted for, as the term was ap- 
plied to everything which required hammering 
— even to poetry. Among the varieties re- 
feri'ed to by Mr. Lower are Suckmitu and 
SixSMiTHS, which he derives from a North of 
England word sock, a plough-share. But the 
latter I tliink more probably from Aiig.-Sax. 
siex, a knife or sword. Another name, Scorr- 
SMITH, I have introduced, p. 257, as probably 
meaning a maker of darts or arrows. 

Smdkr, S^'EYI>. Snead may corresjiond 
with Old Norse sniddari. Germ. AcAi^eiV/cr, 
Dutch sttyder, a tailor. But the Ang.-8ax, 
midere is rendered by BosAvorth simply hewer 
w 
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or cutter, and it does not appear to have been 
used in this particular sense. The word em- 
ployed for a tailor is seamere^ of which we still 
retain the feminine in "sempstress." Hence 
may be our Seameb, Seymoub — ^if not from 
Sigimar, p* 214. Cognate with seamere^ a 
tailor, is serna or symcty a peace-maker — the 
Benae of uniting or " seaming" being the same 
in both^ — I tliink that our name Syme may 
be from this. 

To the different names signifying shoemaker, 
we may probably add Store, Shoke, Showers, 
from the Ang.-Sax. scoerey a " shoer.'' 

I do not think that Wagner ia the same as 
" waggoner it seems more probably the Ang.- 
Sax. wtegn^re, an enticer. So Wheei.er may 
he from hweolere, a diviner, and not from the 
name of a trade, 

TiCKKoR and Ttchener ai'e evidently the 
same name, and may l>oth probably be referred 
to the Dutch teekenaar^ a drawer or designer. 

Jack, Jago, Jaceama^Ij Jackman, Jake- 
man, J aggers, probably signify hunter, from Old 
Norne ji^fj<t.y Geiin. iuul Dutch Jaf/rn, to hutlt» 
Gerin. and Ihv. jfn'f/er, a hunter. Forstemaan 
hafl the Old Germ, names Jacco and Juger, 
Mod. Germ. J<»ck and Jocher. May not thia 
be the origin of Jack for John ? Wft seam to 
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have a reiic of the sense in our word "jockey" 
for H rider. 

Turrimg to the names derived from ecelejiia.s- 
tical offices we have Bishop, wLicIi as a iiamt! 
may be older tliari <_'hristiauity, see />. 272. 
Any suggestions aa to the meaning of the old 
Saxon name Biscop must be merely aj>ecula- 
tive. It might be connected with the Okl 
Frieaic bisk/ff'ft. to appoint, ordain. Or it might 
be from the Aiig,-8ax. bea/t, a bniceleU and 
j*C(5p, creator ; the bracelet was tlie rewaixl (if 
valour, and "dispenser of bracelets" a coniirmn 
poetical expression for a ]>rince : "creator of 
bracelets ' ia a less straightfoi-ward ideit, yet the 
dispenser of bracelets is in a sense the creator 

them. Or as sc6pt creat<>r, also meaas poet, 
Be^hscdp might meari "bracelet-poet." For in 
those old days poets got bracelets as well Jis 
warriors. And it was not beneath the dignity 
of a prince to practise the gentle art. 

Priest ia the Ang.-Sax. preost, and Pkkst 
the Old Norse prestr. It is a bttJe curious 
that tlie only man called Pkest in the directoiy 
for 1857 is a priest Preen and PfiiN are 
probably from Ang.-Sax. pren, a priest. Prea 
was the surname of Eadberht, kijig of Kent, 
who had been ordained. SiRR, 8ekr> and 
SiREE may be from tlie IceL ^iro, a priest^ oc- 
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curring fi^equeiitly m the Aftn. hi. Probably 
this word may be connected with Ang.-Sax. 
Amt?er, a seer, a wise man, whence perliaps oiu- 
Sewers. Fricke ia the Ang.-Sax. fricca, u 
preacher, and Fhicker, a probably rather late- 
word of the same meaning. VlCARS ia pro- 
bably the Old Norse name Vikar, signifying 
phnte. Parsons is doubtful, p. 133, and Pope 
may be connected with a different grmip, p. 307. 
Or the long vowel may remove it from that 
gi'unp, and, a]nng with Pape, connect it with 
Old Norse ptfpi, Dutch paap, a priest. 

Both Abbott and Abbiss I also doubt — the 
former perhaps not in all cases. Tlicy appear 
to be connected with an ancient group, of 
wliich the base 18 Abbs, Abbey, Ebbs, Hebb, 
Ibbs, Hibbs* These correspond with an Abo 
f D(y>nesday Line), Old Germ, numes Abbo, 
Abbi, Ebbo, Hebo, Ibba (FdrsL). an Ebl 
fjueen of the South Saxons, A.D,, S7S,im Ebbi 
(AntL lisl.j, an Ebbe, a Frisian under king 
Alfred f Atif/.-Sax. Chroii.), present Frisian 
n&mes Abbe, Ebbo, Ibo, (Oiitzen)^ a DaDish 
Ehl>e, and feminine Ebba, an Ang.-Sax. Ibl 
fKemhIej, The names Abbo, Abbi, Abbe, 
evidently as Ftirstemann says from tlie Goth 
nbn, a man. The other forma in a and t he 
tlunka may be variations ol' the mune. As 
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dfeninutive from this, rescniblmg the Scun- 
dinfihvian form in si, seems to come the naiiie 
AbbiSftti, or Ehitisa, of the son of Hengeat, u.ik1 
wliich I take to be the same as our Ajibih?^. 
Other diminutives are Ablett, Ablin, Kee- 
ling, Hebei^ HiBBLE — perhaps in some cases 
Abei^ a German name Abeling, coiTesptmd- 
ing with our Ebeung (a patronymic), rendei*« 
this last more likely. And still stronger gnmnd 
is afforded by the Friesic Abe], which is a 
woman's name, and which Outzen refers to tlie 
above origin. Then Abbott, Ebbetts, Ibbetj , 
and HiBBiTT would correspond as another form 
of diminutive.* Still Abbott maybe in some 
cases from the office, and we have a name 
Abitd^ corresponding with abud, anotlier Ang,- 
Sax, form. 

Connected with the above group are some 
names which strikingly illustrate the man- 
ner in which name& explain each other. There 
are three names hi the directory, Hebble- 
THWAJTE, Hbbblkwaite, Hebblewhite, one 

*^ Ibbet iB also ad Old Qenu. name, and this auggeste 
nn enquiry. The diminutive in e/, Mr, Latham think*, 
cfimes to 11*1 through the French, But whence did th*- 
French derive it T — it seems rather probably of Gothic 
ori^n. Hcnc« — thotigU m the language it coined to an 
through the Fn^nch— in some of our names it may ponir 
direcUy from the UoUiia 
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above another, like three steps leading up to 
a meaning — the original being local, from 
'*thwait-e/' a piece of land cleared in a forest. 
Then, having got Hebblewhite. we get a 
fourth, Ablewhite, 

There are several names which signify 
baptizer, as Basire, Bezer, m\d Baster, re- 
spectively from Ang.'Sax. b(Bzere, bezera, and 
bwsteri% contractions of bcedzere, from b(Bd, or 
b(e^, a bath. Hence Bather has probably the 
same meanincf ; as had the An^j.-Sax. b(B^iSef*e. 
And Baj^der may be a different form of the 
same. Fuller, though in most cases it may 
be from /uUere, a bleacher, may be in some 
from /ftltvere, a baptizer. Perhaps some of the 
names which, p. 5(j. I comiected with the god- 
dess Fulla, may rather be from this origin. 

On the other hand Pagan and Payne, sig- 
nityingau mibaptized person, remain to tliis day 
to shew the tenacity with which a name, onoe 
established, maintained its ground. Pagan 
occurs as an Ang.-Sax» name, Cod. Dip, 923. 

From civU offices we have Grieves and 
Reeve, Ang.-Sax. gerefa, a sherifl' And 
CoNGREVE, the king's reeve.'' Then we hiivn 
Grave, Graf, Graeff^ corresponding with 
the Germ. graf—9.\m Margrave and PAb- 
GRAVE. The latter ia the name of a parish iu 
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ISiisaax, but I think that it must have been ori- 
ginaDy a nmn^a uaine. Tliia word enters into 
some Old German baptismal names, as Walde- 
GRAVK, from wald, power* Mabsh. though 
probably in most cases local, may be aome- 
times from Dan, luctriik, a mai-shal, a contrac- 
tion, I apprehend, of fnar:iktdk. " Senescal," a 
steward, Mr. Lower says "is now vilely cor- 
rupted to Snashall.' But we have also 
Skkecal in tlie directory, and Sejjescal. 
rather common m Lincolnshire. This is a 
word of German origin, though I apprehend 
iff Norman introduction. The latter part is 
no doubt from schalk^ a servant— the former 
|mrt I think probably from sinn, sense, thought. 

There are a number ot names wlucK signify 
envoy or massenger. Such arc Sands, Sandy. 
Sanuok, Sander^ Sandejian, Sandell, San- 
niFKE, San DEN, Senball, Sinden. Of these 
Sandy and Sander have always been con- 
aifleredj though I think erroneougly, aa cou- 
tractioiis of Alexander. Sands, corresponding 
with a Germ. Sand, is the Ang.-Sax. sand, one 
sent, a messenger. Sandy is the same as a 
Sondi in the Domesday of Yorkshire, and this 
is evideiitly a mans name fonned by a usual 
process from sand, a messenger, by the addi- 
tion of /. Sandoe is the Old German name 
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Sando, formed in the same manner by the addi- 
tion of 0, Sander^ whieh corresponds with a 
Oenii, Sander, is probably fixjin the Old Germ. 
Sandheri, "army messenger." Saisdeman cor- 
responds with the Old Nor-se sernhuKidr, 8uit>- 
GotL sendemmi — SANDELLand Sendall, with 
tlie Old Norse setidilL a messenger. Sandifer 
is compounded with Ang.-Sax. fara/i. Old 
N orse farci^ to fare, travel. Sa^J D EN and 
SiNDEN are, I think, names of a similar mean- 
ing, signifying " sent," and corresponding with 
an Old Germ. Sindeiii. 

Another Iniportaiit group is Bode, Bodda^ 
Body, Boden, Bodickeh, Buukin» Bodell, 
Boadella, Buddle, Bodman, Budd, Budden, 
Bt'DGE. Of these Bodda coiTesponds with 
tlie Ang.-Sax. hoda, and Body with the Old 
Norse bodi^ a messenger. But the Scandina- 
vian form seems to have superseded the Saxon 
in early English. In the household expeuj^es 
of Eleanor, Comitess of Montford, 1 2f>5, qut»ted 
by Mr, Lower, '* her carriers or messejigera 
were Diquon, Gobithesty, Tretibodi^ and 
Slingawai," Here Tretibodi meaiiB " trusty 
niessengcr'' — the otl^ers are probably also wu- 
l>riqaets— Gobithesty, for instance, seems to 
be equivalent to " short-taaL" — stif being a foot- 
path. We liavo a name TRrEriiT, which seems 
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to be nearly equivalent to Treubodi— Ang,- 
Sox. fetlait, to fetch. TLen we have LiuHT- 
BODY, ail active messeuger-GooDBODYj perhaps 
a war-messenger, p. 209, and Fbeebody, a peace- 
messenger, |>, 237. Peabody, otherwise Pay- 
body, seems to be connected with Dan. 
paabyde, to command, enjoin, paahiid, an 
etlict — to assume the ancient Danish bodi 
wotdd give us the word. But Mi\ Lower 
introduces a Handsomebodv, and unless we 
can dispose of this gentleman^ his good looks 
will damage our theory. But by referring to 
the original sense of handsome, which was 
handy, active, we convert him into a good ser- 
vant and a useful ally, 

I thudc that I have now made out a case to 
sliow that " body* in names of jiersone means 
n messenger, antl I pass on to the other names 
hi the group. BuDD is the Mod. Dan. form, 
and conesponds with a present Daniali name 
Budde. But it is also an Old Germ, and a 
od. Genu, form in proper names, Bodel is 
>bably a nonn, like Ang.-Sax. bydd. Eng. 
" beadle." And BoadelJa, the same with 
a Saxon termination. While Buddle cor- 
resjmiHls witli the Old Norse Budh, the 
name of a king in the Volsungasuga. BoD- 
MAJ« corresponds wath S andem AN — BoDEX 
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and BuDDEN with Sanden aiid SiKDEN. Theae 
last appear to be the participle, signifying 
" sent." BoDECKER is a diminutive and cor- 
responds witli an old Saxon Bodic, and a 
Mod. Grerm. Bodeck. It would be properly 
Bodecka or Bodecke, but the r final haring 
in Enghsh scarcely ajiy sound aometiineft 
accrues to such namea ; a similar case is a 
Henniker, corresponding with a German 
Hennicke, p. 175. Budge seems to be a 
similar diminutive ; the German names Budde, 
Budke. Budge show its formation. Bod- 
kin may be another diminutive, or it may 
be from Eng. bodkin/' which, in the earliest 
use we find of it, signified a dagger. But 
more probably the former, as Forstemann has a 
corresponding Old Germ, name Bodeken» a.d. 
1020, Corresponding with the Genn. bote we 
have also BoTT and its patronymic Botting. 
To this belong Botel and Boitlts, comispond- 
ing with Sandell, Skndall, Bodel, Buudlk. 
And BoTTENt BoTTON, {perhaps BorroM* as a 
natural corruption) — corre3]x>ndiiig with San- 
den, SlKDEN. BODEN. BuDDEN, An Old High 
German form is pot, w^hence the old name 
Poto» and the modern Pott and Poten. With 
these correspond our PfiTT and PoTTBN ; 
we liavc also the patronymic P<ittinger finger^ 
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same as ing, son, descemlant.) Pottle 
corresponda with Bottle, Bodel, Buddue, 
Sandell, Sindall, And Potipher with 
Sandjfer, p 344. 

Then we have Petifkr, which eeetns to he 
the same as Potipher. And liiiding also 
Pettitrew, which seems to mean *' trusty 
messenger" and corresponds witli the Ti-eu- 
bodi, p, 344, we are led to inquire whether 
some of* the group Pktt, Put, Putt, which, 
p. 303, 1 have assigned to a different origin, 
may not belong to thia. The name Putta, of 
two bishops, one of Tl4»cliefjter, and the other 
of Hereford, would Ije naturally explained a.s 
messenger or apostle. Though the former 
meaning, that of sinallnesB (wliich is closely 
allied to atlectiori) would not l>e less suitable. 

Many of the above we find as early baptiB- 
mal naiaes, imd in that cane the sense is pro* 
babiy rather that of " one who issues an edict." 
Thus Bodo and Bodic were niinies of Old (con- 
tinental) Saxon princes — Bodo waii the name 
of one of the counts of Blanck<'nberg, a.d. 1082 
— ^and Poto an Old Higli German name. 
They also enter intt* vari{iU8 compounds, of 
which we have Bjjddkicu, corresponding with 
a Germ. Bodrich, r/c, dominion — Boumhu, cor- 
responding with an Old (Jerm. Bodomar, Mod. 
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Germ. Bothmer, viftr, famous — BouoER, Gar- 
butt, corresponding with aa Old High Genu. 
Gerhot, the Gerbodo of Donieaduy, and the 
MtxL Germ. Gerbet, from gar or fjer, a epear. 
From this origin, I think, \b TilU^ot or Phil- 
POT — Old High Germ. Jil, Mod, Germ, vtel^ 
much, a sort of intenaitive, which enters into 
many Old Germ, names. And ])erhap8 Tal- 
iiOT, Old Noi-se fala, Ang.-Sax. tdlath to an- 
noimee, relate. 

Other names of siuiilar meaning are PosTLE, 
probably a contraction of apjstle. And Enu- 
AI.L, Aiig,-Sax. efiiji'i Old Norse efu/ill, an 
angel or messenger. Hence Engel, a German 
name, and Engill, tlie euruame of a Noithtnan, 
Ann. Isl. (But Ang,-Sax- mgel also signifiefl 
an Angle, which might lie the meaning in some 
cases.) This, like the former, enters into seve- 
ral compounds, as Engleheart and Encle- 
BURTT, con'espondiTig with the Old Gerra. 
Engelhart and Engelbert, which are ailso Mod. 
G^nn, Ingle, which, p. 99, I have thouglit 
a diminutive of Ino, is more probably another 
form of tliifi wonl, comsp<>nduig with fui Old 
Germ. Ingilo. So also in some cases Angkl, 
Old Germ. Angilo, with which corresfmnds 
our Angelo. Then Inoledew is prohaW 
the same as an Old Germ. Angildeu, Engildcoi, 
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Tngllthie, (Forstemaiui,) and the Ang.-Sas. 
Angeltheow, probably frora Old High Genu. 
diOy Ang.-Sax, thcow, a servant. We have also 
a name Petenoell or Pettingal, probably 
from jyot, in the preceding group. 

From a similar origin to the above may pro- 
bably be such a name as Wing, corresponthng 
with Vingi, the name of a messenger of Atli, 
(Attila») in the Volsungaeaga. And Feather. 
if XM from the origin to which I have assigned 
it, p. 25]. But Feilder is a present Friesic 
naiiie> and Outzen gives reasons for supposijig 
tJiat it does mean father. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

KAUES mOit THK SKA, AND THE SEA LIPK. 

While tlie Gotllic tribej^ were waiidertrs In 
the great Northern foresti*, they took their 
names from the objects which were familiar to 
them there. The nobler of the savage brutes — 
the bear, the wolf!, the boar — were among 
the Teutou s favourite types ; — the war-game 
which he loved, and the sword which " was to 
him as a daughter/' 

But it was a new hfe when they came to the 
Water's edge. A new horizon opened to their 
view — new visions stirred their minds — their 
'estiny took them by the hand — and the bold 
liunter became the dariTi^ viking. Short flights 
of piracy trained their wings— and the narrow 
British aea was bridged : — a thousand years to 
gather head — for it wa^ tlie wide Atlantic 
which came next ! 

On all the German BCii-board tliere were 
erce pirates and bold seamen — but the North- 
men were the fiercest and the l)oldeat. Tlicy bar- 
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tied all shores, and crossed swords with all races. 
They brought back the gold of Caliphs, and 
tlie dark-eyed daughters of Italy. They 
launched forth into the frozen deep, aiid saw 
the whale at his aoleinn gambols, and met the 
sea-bear — hoary and grim — drifting on his 
solitary raft of ice, like an ancient warrior on 
liirt way to Odin's hall. And — ere yet the full- 
ness of time was come — they lifted up a corner 
of the veil, and peeped into the New World. 

Even in death the Viking loved to have his 
grave overlooking the sea, that his spirit 
might listen to its old, familiar voice. Some- 
times he was even buried sitting inside hia 
tru^^ty ship, with his good sword by his side. 
More frequently his barrow was made in the 
shape of a ship turned upside down. And some- 
times — with a feeUng of poetry not found in 
the productions of Scalds — that the old sear 
rover might sleep the sounder, they made hie 
bed of the salt sea- weed,* 

* Graves of this sort — eviJently Teutcmic — have been 
diecovered m the Crimea, Soe the " Antiquities of 
Kertch aitd Researohoa ia the GiiziiDeriaQ B>3phoni>«" by 
Dr Buncan M'Pherson. In the course of a *liac«ssioa od 
tho subject at a meeting of the Archaeological luatitute 
Mr. Eemble remarked " The layer of ftca-weed hi the 
tomb m a remarkable fact ; a similar usage had been no 
t\ced in intermento on the shores of the Baltic, and it 
might have origiDateti in nc»me tradition of wat«r-wurahtp. 
of 'K'hich traced occur in the aiiperstittons of Scandinavaik* 
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From the sea, and the incidents of the wild 
sea lile, there are many iiarueH. We liavu 
Sea itsel£ axid So, a Danish fonn — in what 
manner derived we caxinot exactly say— per- 
haps as local surnames. Then we have Salt, 
wliich may perhaps mean a sailor. The Old 
Norse salt signified the sea, and there migfht be 
a word formed from it — -say salit, aigniiying a 
seaman. May not this be the word which we 
atill use when we call a sailor a salt t The 
name at any rate is moat common in York- 
shire and the Daniyh district, and it is found 
in some Scandinavian names of places, as 
Saltby, where it seems to be a proper name. 

Of other names aignifjing sailor are Fak- 
man. Old Norse fai^^nadr — possibly Farpek 
and Fartiiing, h8 corruptions of fardrenyr. 
If a corruption, however, it must be im auciont 
cmev fifi tbe name Fardan twcurs in the Domes- 
day of Yorkshire. But many comiptions are 
ancient Soman and Samand show a Danish 
forra^ — as also SoMAN^* which may be Old 
Norse menw/, a pan. Haffble and Havtll 
may be fi'om Old Norse hafii^ a sailor, which 
was a Scandinavian name, according to Hal- 
dorsea Float is I apprehend from Aii^ - 
Sax. Jlotn, a sailor, and Fiatman from A ; l: 
Bax, Jlvtmafin, of same meaning. Tlicn* is a 
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Floteman in the Domesday of Yorkshire. Then 
tliere is Sunma^, which may be Old Norse 
siindmadr, a swimmei', from simd, a frith or 
sea. And SuKDAV may have the same mean- 
mg ; from Ang.-Sax. mnd, the sen, would be 
formed regidarly mmla, a sailor (or it might 
be a swimmer.) Fcirstemarm has a correspond- 
ing Old German name Stindo, as also a S an- 
ther, with which corresponds our name SuN- 
TEB. But he seems inclined to refer them to 
Old Grerman sund, snnt^ south, hku other names 
compoimded with " north," ** east, ' and " west." 
Lastly — we have Maioian, a mariner, from 
Old Norse mar, the sea. And it is rather 
curious that the only Mauman in the direc- 
tory is a " master mariner/' This is not the 
only instance of such coincidence. 

Keel and Keeling are from Ang.-Sax, ct'o/^ 
a sin\i ; the name Ceot occurs in the royal Ime 
of Wessex, see p. 265. Then we liave worthy 
mother Seacole, " probably from this origin — 
as also Seecul. Kiluck and Kelloc^k may 
be from an Ang.-Sax. Ceollac, from lacun, to 
sport — -a name Uke Havelock, And Cule- 
RIDGE, Coulbake. may be from an Ang.-Sax. 
Ceolric, from rtc, dominion— ^thus tracing Cole- 
ridge up to an "ancient mariner.'' Kill- 
master, Mr. Lower says, ift a comiption of n 

X 
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local name ; but it might be simply equivalent 
to "ship-master:" I do not think that Skvt 
and Ship are names like Keel ; thej are more 
probably formed from Ang^-Sax. scip by the 
addition of a, and are equivalent to Skipper. 

There are two names. Seamark and Kiall* 
MARK, which I think may be derived from, a 
poetical expre^ssion for a ship. The Ang.-SsLX. 
has sG^-raecirf a sea-horse, figuratively a ship. 
The Old High Grerm, has march, a horse — 
projjerly niarik or mark, as it must be tbe 
diminutive in ik. So that Seamakk and 
KlALLMAEK may be poeticaJ terms for a ship 
—not necessarily High Germ., because the 
Ang.-Sax. might form a similar diminutive. 

Of names signifying pirate or sea-robber 
may be Wicking^ same as Viking, from Ol ' 
Norse vikr, Ang.-Sax. wic, a bag, and in^, 
" belonging to." So Vicar and Wicker may 
be the Old Norse name Vikar, ot similar mean- 
ing ; and Vigor the Norwegian Vigar. Fiirste- 
mann has also tlie Old Germ, names Wlking, 
Wigger, and Vigur, and they may — or some of 
them— be, as he «su[>[>o.sf's, from wir/, war. 
Rainky may be the Old Noree Hrani, from 
ran, rapine ; and Kanoe, (a French name 
in tiie directory), the Old Germ. Eauo from 
similar origin. Ransom, is evidently the t)ld 
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Norse ransarnr, prcedabuudue, piratical. What 
curious changes the whirligig of time brings 
round ! We take our money to the descendant 
of the old sea-robber to take care of for ns— 
Ransom & Co., bankers. Pall Mall. Anotlier 
Ransome has turned Iiia swortl into a ])Iotigh- 
Bhare, and become famed as a maker of agricul- 
tural implements — Rimaonn?3 & Co., Ipswich, 

Some other names are derived from voyage 
or travel in a more haiToless sense, as P^uira 
and Farey^ respectively the Ang.-Sax. fara^ 
and the Old Norse farl, a traveller. And 
FabKAND, fi*om Old Norse Jhvttudi, nf the 
same meaning. Then we have PHAJiAon— 
I remember meeting with it in a secluded 
nookoftlie Lake district, and wondering much 
how the old king of Egypt had fonnd Ins 
way into our quiet valleys. But releaaing 
the name from the associations of the s[»cllirig, 
it is nothing more than an Old German 
name Faro* corresponding with Faura and 
Farct. Then we have NoKFtUi. which seems 
to mean " uorth-faring." iVnd the only NoR- 
FOB in the directory is a "pilot/' Another 
name of similar meaning is Rake or R aikks, 
Old Norse relbu t<^ wander, to tiavel. 
North. Eng, " rake/' There is a Northmjui 
aumamed Reik in the Ann, Isl. Then we havt 
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Hemsley, probably tlie Old Norse hei'ituil-e4^\ 
belonging to the worlds csosmopolitan* Aiid 
Hamlin, which corresponds with a HameKa 
in the Domes<lay of Yorks., imd i& probably 
from Old Norae heimrffm, brought up, or kept 
at home. Hames and Hamis may perhaps be 
from Old Norse heifmh\ ignorant, inexperi- 
enced — -hterally " homish/' For among the 
old Northmen foreign travel was considered as 
necessary to improve a young man's mind, and 
polish his manners, as it is at the present day. 

I have observed in a pre^^'ioua chapter thaA 
no animal was held in auch high reverentje 
on the Scandinavian peninsula as the bear. 
And when the Norsemen, penetratbig into 
the deptlis of the icy sea, fovmd htm there 
befoi^ them, in a solitude sublimer thiin that 
of the forest — yet grimmer and haivlier thaxi 
before, and a sailor too like themselves, all 
their old reverence wovdd come on them with 
iucreiised force. Hence we find as Scandi- 
navian names Snsebiorn (^now-bear), and 
SBsbibm (sea-bear). The latter seems to be 
the name Sbeme, found in tlic Domesdity of 
Yorkshire, Lincolue*liire, and DerbysIiireT and 
may be our Seaborn, Seybuen. and Spc>rkb. 
Then we have SEADKRand Sober, probably of 
same meanuig • — there is a Seubai* in this 
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Domesday of Lincolnfihire, We find the name 
Sewlf (sea-wolf), in a charter of Ctmute, and it 
is probably the same aa the SaiJf in the 
Domesday of Derbyshire, where it la in the 
Scandinavian form. Hence may perhaps be 
our Salve, Self, Selves. But there is an 
Old Germ, Selbo, which Foretemann thinks 
oan only be derived from aelh, self 

Tlie number of names derived from the sea 
ia a characteristic feature of difference between 
our nomenclature and that of the Germans. 
And it will be seen that we owe many of our 
names to that hardy Northern race fi om whom 
we have without doubt derived much of our 
nautical spirit. And though we must bear in 
mind that all the Germane we got were from 
the sea-board — all more or less sailors — it was 
to a certain extent a condition of their coming 
— ^yet they seem to have degenerated in their 
new quarters. For, in order to oppose the 
Danes, Alfred had to have his ships manned 
by Frisians, who are distinguished from the 
" EngUsh/' 

Mr, Worsaae has remarked that the name 
of England's greatest admiral shows a Scandi- 
navian origin ; and exception has been taken to 
this statement — first, on the ground that Nel- 
HON IB a Scandinavian form rather tlmn a 
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Scandinavian name^ being a contraction of 
Nicholson — and secondly, on the ground that 
in any case its value is infinitesimal, as twenty 
Saxon or Angle mothers may have crossed the 
race. With respect to the first point, I do not 
think that Nelson is a contraction of Nichol- 
son ; it is more probably, as Mr. Worsaae has 
elsewhere observed, the Irish name Neal, im- 
ported by the Northmen during their early 
intercourse with that country. Hence they 
again have naturalized it in the countries where 
they have settled, as England and France — but 
as far as I know, it is not a German name. 
The second point — as to the value of such 
descent — involves a physiological question as 
to the principle upon which race is transmit- 
ted, into which it is not my province to enter. 
But however it be, it is not a question to which 
we need attach any very great importance. 
An individual illustration of this sort must be 
always doubtful, though the general principle 
may be indisputable. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



LOCAL SURNJJfBfl. 

A large proportion of the names of persons 
are derive' 1 troni the names of places. Again— 
a large proportion of the names of places are 
derived from the names of persons, so that the 
nomenclature to some extent runs in a circle, 
Dodd aequb'es a property, and it is called 
*• Dt>dd s worth"— Grim builds a village, and it 
is called " Grim's by.*" Then Doddsworth 
and Grimsby give sumaraea to other men in 
after times — it may be to the very descendants 
of the original owners. Thus one half the 
directory may almost be aald to explain the 
other hall^ and an attention to this simple rule 
will obviate much of the difficulty in local 
names. Take for instance the names endii^ 
in " bottom," which signifies a valley or low 
ground. We have Rowbottom, Rosebottom, 
Shoebotham, Sidebottom, Ramsbottom, Tab^ 

BOTTAM, WlXTERBOTTOM, H I GG IN BOTTOM, and 

SiiUFyLEBOTToM. Varioufl conjectures have 



been made as to the meiming of these names — 
thus Wuit^erbottom has been supposed to have 
been a cold situation — Shuffllebottom has been 
explaliKnl as ** ahaw field bottom'' — und Hig- 
gmbottom has been very unreasonably pre- 
sumed to be a con'uption of Ickenbaum. Tiu*n 
to the directory, and 'we find the names Rowe. 
Rose, Shew, Side, IIamm, Tarr, Winter, 
HiGQiK, and Shuffill. And all the previous 
list are at once explained as names of places 
derived from those of their owners. 

Iq many instances we find tlie original name 
still havering roimd the locality called after it. 
Thus when I find that Winder is not an 
imcommon name in Wefttmoi-eliuid, it confirms 
me in the opinion that Windermere the 
lake or "mere" of a man called Winder. 
Walking through Handsworth in Staflbrd- 
ehire^ and seeing the name of Hand upon the 
ehope, I eaid to myself Handswortli is tlio 
tvorth or estate of a man called Hand, and 
these may be the deacendauts of that man," 

It is a very charaeteristic nomenclature — 
that of the Teutonic settler. Thoroughly 
matt«r-of-fact — he plants his dwelling in the 
cleft of the mountain, with the towering peak 
above, and the nishing torrent below, and ho 
calla it — "eagle's nest T — not a bit of it — ■ 
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" Brown s eeat," or Dobb'a cot/' It is* 
characteristic of mdlviduality and indepen- 
dence — individuality of right — independence 
of character. The map of England, dotted 
over with the possessive case, is a standing 
protest against cfjiumunisra. And there are 
many names of places formed from a single 
name, which show where one man has held his 
own In soHt-arj self-reliance among the lonely 
valleys and dii^ary moimtains. 

The chapter of local surnames must always 
be a laige one, though the tendency of my 
theories is to reduce it considerably. Thus the 
xiamee ending in mg must generally be con- 
sidered as the Saxon patronymic, find not as 
from, ifif/, a meadow. So likewise several of 
the names ending in ridge and monu are from 
ric\ dominion, and 7/i<fr, illustrious, common 
terminations of Teutonic names. So also in 
Borne cases the endings burn, burg, and lake 
are those of ancient baptismal names. 

Theu tliere are a number of uncompounded 
names, as Hill, Hall, Bowes, Stone, Sands. 
Row^E, PoKT, Peel, Beck^ which, as I have 
elsewhere shown, may in some cases be referred 
to a different origin. To these we may add 
Castle, which from its other form Castklx», 
seems to be an Old German diminutive. It 
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may either be the same as Costello, or it may 
be from the Old German Cast, which Forste- 
mami thinks another form of Gast, signifying 
guest. So also Spittle may perhaps be a 
diminutive of another name SriTTA, p. 224, 
from spit^ a spear. Possibly AsHPITEL may 
be from a similar origin — the Ang.-Sax. wsc^ 
signifying a spear, on account of their being 
made from that wood. 

Then there is another class of uncompounded 
names which arise from a different source. 
Such ia probably House, from Ang.-Sax, hitsa^ 
a domestic, hence same as Houseman, And 
Town, Toon, from Ang,-Sax. Mna, a town's 
man, hence same aa Towner. A Tuna clericus 
signs several charters of Bitiiiop Oswald. We 
have also Tmmo, corresponding with an Old 
Germ. TiuinOj but Ftjr^^temaI^l seems to tlilidc 
this another form of E)un, The Ang.-Sax. 
principle of forming one word from another by 
the addition of a explains majiy names, as 
Shipp, Hunt, &c. This termuiation, being de- 
clinable, is generally lost in Eiiglisli names. 
Another such name may be in some cases 
Holt, corresponding with an Old Norse Holti, 
formed from hvJf, a grove, in a similar manner 
by the addition of i. 

Many names of places, as I have observed. 
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p. in, are the names of family communitiea. 
as the Halliugs/' ** the Coolings," unqualified 
by any geographical term. A similar sort of 
name seems to be that of OmTiiancy in Hants, 
whence the family tmrnes Ommaney. This 
place was in Ang,-Sax. Ummanig, which I 
think can be from nothing else than unfuanig^ 
not many, few, referring to the paucity of in- 
habitants. Other names of places consist of a 
genitive singulai — such may be Hasting's tuul 
Cowes — probably used ellipticidJy, denoting 
possession. And many names of j>lac:fri, Hiich 
as Rowell, Stanger, Narniitn, in ('ntuberhuul, 
are simply men's namea. 

The names East, West, Nokth» South, are 
more etlinical than geogropIiicaL They are all 
ancient names, and have had originally the ter- 
mination a, i'j or 0, giving them the force of 
** one from the East," " one trom the West," &c. 
Some of them still retain it, as Easto or 

EaSTOE, EaSTTY, NOKTllEY, SoT^THEV. Old 

Germ, names corresponding are Osta, Nordi, 
Nordo, and Mod. Germ, names Nord and North. 
Our names AusT, Ost, and Owst, are diftvrent 
forms of East. AihI 0*stklL may be tlie same 
as the Old Germ. Agstilo, a diminutive. 

I now proceed to give a succinct list, in al- 
phabetical order, of tlie local terms most com- 
monly fonnd in i^roprr names. 
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Back, Beck. Ang,'Sax, bmc. Old Norse heckr, 
Grerm. bach, a brook. This is more common 
in Scandinavian than in Anglo-Saxon n^e. 

Bold, Bol Ajig,-Sax, bold. Old Norse a 
dwelling. The termination " bold" or " ball" 
is more commonly from the adjective, but 
such a name aa Newbold may be from the 
above. 

R^ttoDL A valley or hollow. Perhaps some- 
times the lowest part of a property, aa op- 
posed to Head. 

Brook, Ang.-Sax. brdc. 

Burn. Ang.-Sax, burne^ Sco. " bum," a brook, 
cognate with Eng. *' bum," ardere^ in the 
sense of impetuosity. As an luiciimpoimded 
name Buuk is sometimes from bjdrn, a bear. 
And sometimea probably the same as Brun, 
Brown, in the sense of fiery." 
Bury. Ang.-Sax. biru/, burh, a city or borough. 
By. Dan, by, a village. Perhape originally a 
single dwelling, as it is generally coupled 
with the name of one man. This is the 
word which, more than any other, distui- 
gulshes the DaiiiMli t^'ttlt^int^nts from Uie 
Saxon, 

Caster* Chester. Ang.-Sax. ceas(€7\ properly 
the Latin castmm, a canip, but used gene* 
rally fur a town, 
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CM, Ang.-Sax, clif. Old Norse kki^f. 

Cot. Ajig-Sax. cvf, a cottage. Hence the 
names Topcoat and Pettv'coat, which aa 1 
tliink are from the men's names Topp and 

Croft. Ang-Sax. croft. 

Dale, Ang.-Sax, diJeh Old Noi-se dwla. 

Dea Ang-Sax. de}u a valley. Leo thinks 
this word adopted from the Celtic. 

Dike, Ditoh. Ang,-Sax. dit\ Old Norse diki. 
The word dike" is used ]>roviiiclally to ex- 
press both the foam and the vallum — tlie 
ditch and the mound raised by the throwing 
out of the exirth. Mr, Kerable gives some 
reasons for supposing that in Anglo-Saxon a 
difference of gender was used to distinguiBh 
between the two senses. 

Dun, Don, Down. Ang.-Sax dttit^ a down or 
hilL The nume Downwards may j*erhap8 
be from Ang.-Sax. weard^ a watchman — 
signifying a look-out man on the downe» 

Ey. Ang,-Sax. f^g, iy\ ey, Dan. ey, an island. 
The termination in vy or ais in Brandy, 
SouTHEY, is most commonly merely the 
ending of men^a namee m 

FieKL Ang.-Sax.yy'/i an unenclosed expanse 
of land* Lat. mmptis. 

Ford Ang.-Sftx. ford^ h jmssage over a 
stream. 
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Force. Old Norse /<>rx, a water-fall WlLBER- 
FORCE» from the old Germ, name WiUiber 
or Williberg. 

Garth, Gard, Yard. Aog.-Sax. geard^ Old 
Norse gardr, an inclosiire» a place guarded 
by a fence. Hence a farm-stead* whicli is 
the general sense both in the North of Eng- 
land, and m the Scandinavian countries. 

Gate. In the South of England an opening, 
Aug, -Sax. g*^a/, but in the Nortli a road or 
way. Old Norse gala. 

Gill. Old Norse f/tl, a small ravine, not neces- 
sarily containing water. Gill a single 
name, and in its comjioiindfs Gilbkrt and 
GiOiORE, corresponding with the Old Germ, 
names Gilbert and Gilmar, ia probably a 
contraction o(gf..*iiL companion. 

Haugh (Ilafl*). In Northumberland a email 
hill, a sepulchral mound, see p, 251. Mr. 
Worsaae seems to consider tins a varintion 
of how. But it appears to be from a. differ- 
ent root. Old Nortje haf, elevation, Eng. 
"heave." 

Ham. Anfr -Sax. hdm. Old Norae heimi Mr. 
Kemble observes that " that this is t he roost 
sacred, the most intimately felt of all the 
words by which the dwellings of meu ard 
distinguished." In proper names it is often 
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corrupted into um, as in Baenum. The 
same form is foun<l in names of places in 
Friealand, where it is so common that Mr. 
Latham flicetioui^Iy applies the nileofthe 
Latin Grammar, ** Omne quod exit in um'' to 
denote a Frisian parish. 
Head, Ang.-Sax. hedfod, Old Norse ho/ttd, 

the highest point of a field or an estate. 
Holt. Ang^-Sax. and Old Norso holf, a grove. 
Hope, Op. Ang.-Sax. hoj^u, a nioimd. Or in 
some cases probably from Old Norse h Sp, dp^ 
a i^ecefts. Hei^ce Alsop, Blenkinsop, &c. 
llouee. Ang.-Sax. and Old Noi^e kiU. Hufio, 
and Husi are Old Germ, names, correspond- 
ing with our House, Huas, and HrsaEY. 
Also Husicho, a diminutive, corresponding 
with our HussiCK, and perljups Hoijseoo. 
The name Hocseuold may perhaps from 
Ang.-Sax. hold, a governor. I do not think 
tliat Backhouse and AL^lthus are from a 
bake-house and a malt*liouse, but h^om the 
proper names Back and Malt. The latter I 
do not find at present, but it occurs in a 
charter of Ed ward, A,D. 10GO» "Jaulf Maltea 
sime." It is also found in the local name 
Maltby. and it is the same ae a present 
Diui. name Malthe. 
11 ow. Old Norse hav^r, a grave-moimd. 
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Huret. Aug, -Sax, hp\s(, a grove, 

Ing. Ang.-Sax. ing. Old Norse f?»^{,ameadow. 

Lake. Ang.-Sas. htcn, a lake or pond. 

Land. Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse land. Land 
by itseli" does not seem to be a local name, 
but same as the Old Germ. Lajido, Mod. 
Germ. Land. So also the com]X)tuid3 Laj^- 
DEH, Old Germ. Landari, Landar (ft^re^ an 
army), Landon, Old German Laudoin {winrt, 
strife f), Landridoe, Old Geim Landric, 
Landericb, {7'ic, dominion)* Lanwer, Old 
Germ, Lantwari, {wam, inhabit^tnt.) There 
is also an Old Germ, Lanzo, which Fiirste- 
mann refers to this origin — ^hence may be 
Lancr 

Lea Ang,-Sax. leah, a meadow. 

More, Moor. Ang.-Sax, 7n6-r, 

Ness. Ang.'Sax. nm. Old Nor»e nes, a pro- 
montory, The name Furnace is evidently 
properly Furness, and the citizen ridiculed 
by Swift, " whose surname imder6\'ent the 
following transformations — Furnace, Fur- 
nice, Fumise, Furnease, Fumess, Fumeae," 
and who was set down as a smith trying to 
liide his origin, was in all but the last 
making approximations to the right spelling 
of his name. 

Scale, SkiL Shield vShield. Ang.-Sax. sralu^ 
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Old Nurse skali, a log hut. ** Scale" ia com- 
mon in Ciunberland and Westmoreland — in 
Northumberland and Scotland it changes 
into " sliiel" or " shield*" 
Seat. Ang.-Sax. seta. Old Norne M'tr, a settle- 
ment. 

Sel, Saih Ang.-Sax, scsl, sel, a hall or dwelling. 
Old Norse sely a summer shed for cattle. 
The Grimsel pass in Switzerhuid, and the 
Black Sail pass in Cumberland, may I think 
derive their names respectively from the 
*'sel" of a man called Grim and Black. 

Shaw- Old Norse skotjt; Dan. ^kov, a wood. 
Hence Bkadshaw is synonymous with 
Bhoai>tvood. 

Side. A possession or location. 

Stable, Staple. Ang,-Sax, stapol, an upright 
post or pillar. Hence the derived sense of a 
market. 

Stead. Ang.-Sax- 8iedi% Dan. sted> A fixed 
place* a ** farm-atcad," a "house-stead/' Ap- 
plie<l somettmea to a mined aite. 

Stow. Ang^'Sax. sfton\ a place. 

Thorp, Ang.-Sax. and Old Norse thorp. Germ. 
dorJ\ a village. A German writer, Stodt- 
maim^ comiects it with iorj\ ceapee. It is, 
l>oth in Germany, Demnark, and England, 
frequently corrupted into r/rep or imp. 
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Thwaite. Norw, ihveity Dan. tv<'d. a clearing 
in a Ibrest, Ang.-Sax. th witaiK to cut. Most 
common in Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Toft. Ang.-Sax. and Dan- t6jt. Old Norse tdpL 
Its present meaning seems to be a small 
home field. But the original sense appears 
to have been that of a spot where a decayed 
messuage has atood. The Norwegian and 
Swedish forra^ according to Haldorsen, is 
tomt, from i6m, empty, wliicli i^^ probably the 
origmal form. 

Tim, To^vn, Ang.-Sax, and Old Norse tthu 
Originally simply an inclosure, like ''garth." 
Hence a farmhouse, in wliich sense it is com- 
mon in Scotland. Then a collection of 
houses, a " town." 

Wall, Ang,-Sax. weal. In some casea it may- 
be the Old Fries, ivaUy a well. In ite un- 
compoimded form Wai-l is probably from 
Old Germ, walah, Ang.-Sax. tandK a 
foreigner* and corresponds with the Old 
Germ, names Wala and Wallo, antl Mod. 
Germ. WahL Some other names may be 
from thia origin, as Wallis, Old Gemo. 
Walezo. And probably Walker in some 
cases — Old GeroL Walcaii, Waicjir, Mod, 
Germ. Walker, (j/cr, a spear?) Tltere was 
a Walchere, bishop of Durham in the lltJi 
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cent. Some tenniDationa of "wall" and 
** well" are also probably from thia origin. 
WicL Ang.-Sax. mlc^ a dweUing-place. Also 
a bay or recess. The latt-er aeems the usual, 
if not the invariable Scandinavian sense. 
With. Old Norse vidr, Goth vkh/s, a wood. 
Thia baa been frequently confounded with 
" worth," an altogether different word. It 
m confined to the Scandinavian pail of Kng- 
laud, and corresponds with " wood" in the 
Saxon. But many of tlie names in which it 
appears are not local, but rather old baptis- 
mal names. We have Widows and With, 
corresponding reapectively with an Old 
German Wido and a MotL Germ. With 
Then we have Withers, Old. Germ. Wither! 
atid Wither fh*'rt\ an army), Witherick, 
Old Germ. Widcrich (rk\ dominion), Wed- 
LAKE and Wedlock, Old Germ. Widolaic 
(ld(y, sport.) . Even At^KwiTH, though it 
might 1x1 local, "ash wood/' niiglit be from 
an Old Germ. Aarpiid iit Forstemann, 
Worth, Worthy. Aug -Sax. ?/7or5, wor6ig, 
a field, farm, estate. The expression, ** what 
m a man worth observes the Lite Mr, Just, 
of Bury, meant " how much land hiis he ?" 
This word is very frequentlv coiiple<l with a 
proper name, aa in Bei 
woKTU, Wordsworth, 
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As an approximatiozt, and without having 
entered into any dose calculations, I should 
estimate the number of local surnames at about 
one-third of the whole. 
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OESTERAL QBSERV^ATIOHS. 

It will be seen that not only does a ay stem 
of philological analysis explain many names 
which have no meaning to the English ear. 
but it also shows the fipparent meaning to be 
in many cases a mere coincidence. 

Take the following list of names apparently 
derived from beverages — Ale, Good ale. Beer, 
Wine, Portwikb, Shehky, Neous, Rxm, 
GooDRiTM, Gin, Brandt, Cream, Milk^ Cus- 
tard, and Coffee. With the exception of 
MiiJC — which is doubtful — 1 do not consider 
one of these names to have anything to do 
with Ijeveragea. MiLK certainly might be 
from Old Norse mylki, a nistic, *'0Ge who 
milks." But on the whole it is more probably 
a diminutive of Milo. Mjley, Miles. This 
corresponds with ao Old Germ, Milo, Mello, 
Mila, the etymon of which is not very clear. 
An Oltl Germ, diminutive of this is Milike, 
and MmL Germ, Mielecke, Milcke, Milch, with 
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wliich correspond our MelliciC and MlLK.*^ 
Of tlie other naiuea, Ai^ corresponds vpitli the 
Old, 6enn. Agilo, Ailo» Aile, Mod. Germ, EyU 
Ajig.-Sax. Aegel, Old Norse Egil, p. 119, the 
etymon of wliich is not very clear, Ck)ODAi*E 
is local, from dale, a valley. Beer is bear, p, 
132 ; Wine is friend, p. 242 ; and PonrwiNE 
probably an Ang,-Sas, compound, p, 213. 
Shkery, along with Skerky, I have referred 
p. 154» to Old Norse skeria^ a cow. Or it may 
be the same as an Old Germ, uaine Sciri, from 
scir^ sku\ pure. RuM may j^rhaps have the 
meaning of giant, p. 69. Bvit Ruom, Rnmo 
ae Old. Germ, names Foi^etemami refers to 
kmcmit glory. Goodrum may be a comi]>tion 
of Guthrum or Guthorm, p. 280. Or of a 
local name Goodebham. Gin may pn>ljably 
be referred to Old Norse gimiOy to alhm% 
-seducse (what au apt etymon that woidd be 
for the drink!) There are some Old. Germ, 
names compounded with it, and Forstemaim 
thinks this the root, Branby is Brand i, one 
having a aword, a Scandinavian name, p. 215. 
Cream ie probably the same as Cbeamek, a 

* Fixnn ih& same rcw>t are MrujS, ami Melubu, Old 
Oetm. Miliejso— Mjllaad, Okl Oerm. Mileliard — Mkllo- 
DEw^Old (i«rm. Mildeo — Millicrnt, Old (Icnn. Mil(WTiid% 
Uilesont, a female name. 
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tnifler, p. 335. Custard is the aatne as an 
Id Genn, Custard, from cun^it, or cust, art, 
ience, and hard. And Coffee ia the Ang.- 
IV, name Colfi, ''the vigorous one/* p. 317. 
Negus I cannot explain — ^but at any rate it is 
nut derived from the beverage — for the best of 
reasons, that tht* beverage is derived from it, 
being called after one Col. Negus, its inventor. 
The name is a common one in Cambridgeshire. 

Take another list apparently connected with 
the weather^ — Rain, Fkost, Snow, Snowball, 
Hafl, Hailstone, Stobm, Thundek, Cold, 
Fog, Mist. Some of these are from a mytho- 
logical origm, Thu9 Thunder ia another 
name of Thor, p. 40, and FitosT is the name of 
a dwarf, p. GO. Our nin^ry hero. Jack Frost, 
may possibly have his origin in the old 
rtliern mythology. Rain may be the same 
Begin, the name of another dwarf, p. 60. I 
have there referred it to a different origin, but 
perhaps upon the whole it is most naturally 
connected witli rcrpa, rain, one of the mean- 
ings which Finn Magimseu suggests. Mist 
is tfie name of one of the Valkyrjur, maidens 
of Odin — there is an Old Germ, female name 
Mistila, a diminutive, which Fiirstemaun thinks 
may be from this origin. The etjtnon must 
be Old Norse Ang.-Sax. mist, Eng. mist. 
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Snow is the same name as that of an old, 
perhaps a mythical, king of Denmark. Some 
old Genu, names are compotinded with it, and 
perhapa Snowball may be of similar oi-igiii — 
bald or ball, bold. Storm, along with Storm 
and Sturmy, corresponding with the Old Germ, 
names Sturm and Stnrmi, must have the 
meaning of " the raging,'* or " tlie storuilng." 
Cold, is an Old High Germ, form of Goli> — 
there is a name Coldus in Ftirstemann. Fogg 
appears to mean a simpleton, p, 327. Hail 
may be Ang.-Sax. fttele, a hero, p. S3. Or It 
may be from Hagell, tlie name of a serf, p. 332, 
eignifyTiig handy. And Hailstone may he the 
Hallstein in the Landnamabok, compounded 
with hair, hero, and steinn, stone. It will be 
seen that some of tlie names in this list are 
derived from the weather, but in an jincient 
and mythological sense. 

Many similar lists might be adduced, but I 
will only refer to the names apparently lri)m 
complaints, as Headache, Collick, GuaiBoru 
AgTTB. The three former are all warlike terraa, 
pp 208, 211, 228. And the innt is probably 
the sjime an Old Germ. Aigiui, Ageuus, 
Agio, rif which the root may be Old Noi-^c 
(tf/a^ exei'cco. 
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Then there is another class of names which 
I think have been generally misunderstood. I 
allude to those commonly supposed to be eon- 
ti-actions, such bb Benn, Will, Sams, Sim, 
Trams, Tom, Dic:k, Hauey. Some of these 
are Teutonic names of far higher antiquity 
than the scriptural names from which they are 
supposed to be derived. 

Sams is probably the same as an Old Germ. 
Samo, Old Norse Sarar, signifymg wolf, p, 142. 
And there is one old diminutive form Samkjn 
Then we have SvME, SiM, SiMKiN, and Sraco. 
The last is properly Simico, a diminutive of an 
Old Germ. Simo, which Forstemann does not 
class, but it is probably Ang.-Sax. sijma, a 
peace-maken Timms ls referred to p, 319, and 
H.uiRY, p. 230. Dick, corresponding with 
the German names Dieck, Dick, Tieck, pro- 
bably means stout, p. 302. The remaining 
three I will put into a tabular shape, in order 
to shew the completeness of their correspond- 
ence with old German fonns, 

Benn I have referred, p. 367, to Ang.-Sax. 
ben^ a wound, and I find that Forstemann is of 
the same opijiion. It will be imderstood more 
niiturally as one inflicting, rather tlian receiv- 
ing, a wound. 
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Blhss. 

BENKOCtt- 

b^jtstell. 
Bekse. 
Benjtett. 
Bencocs. 



Old G4nEuiB. 

Ben no 
- Benui 
Binne 



Mod. Qetmiu. 

Belm. 

Bcnne. 

Bihn. 



Benmng. Bemiing. Fatranfffnic 

I Bennicke. Benecke divUn. in ic, 

— Benekeu, dimin, in kin. 
Benllo — ' dimin, in cL 
Benzo. — - dimitu in it or wu 

— — Norman dimin in eC 

— — Da. in cock f 



Then we have also Penjj, Penny, Pennick, 
Pe^inell, Pennett, corresponding with an Old 
Germ. Pernio. Mod, Germ. Penn and Pennicke, 
which Fiirstemann classes with this group. 
Perhaps aJso Pira, Pinny, Pinnock^ Pink» 
Pinch, Pinchin. 

It does however appear that anciently Benno 
was aoruetiuies used as ii contraction both of 
Bemhard and Benedictus, perhaps on the 
principle to which I have refenml, p. 274, 

Next we will take ToM, which Fuistenianii 
makes to interchange with Dom, ftnd refers to 
Old High Germ, (itom^ Ang,-Sax. d&m, judg- 
ment, power. 
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Tom. 

Thok. 
Tombs. 

TOMEY. 
TOMLIX, 

Tamlyn. 

ToMULESON. 



Old OentiAU. 

' Tummo. 



f DomliiL 



Taam. Frienc 
Tamuie „ 

TaaiukcD dimin, in kin. 
— ciwnin. in lirig. 



TiimmeL dimin, in 
— chis or ^a, 

I would not undertake to suy that Wills ia 
in no case a contraction of William, because it 
would be ill accordance with ancient Teutonic 
practise to find it so used. But still that 
cannot be the origin of the name, for on the 
contrary it will be seen that Wills is not only 
the parent of William, but of all the rest of a 
large family. 







Willows. 








Willo. 


Will 


WU-LS. 












"WlLLUlO, 


WilUng. 


Willing. I'tUrmifmic 


WiLUCH, 


1 WiJlico, 


Wilke. Dimin. in w. 


WiLKfl. 






Waiikin. 


— Dimin. in kifi. 


Willis. 




- — Dimm. in it. 



*The tenniimtion kiss or kiea w tiot n corruption t»f 
kiju — Bee Addenda. 
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dd 0«rmu), Mod. Q«rmKn. 



WlLLEH. 
VrLLIERS ? 
WlLOHEB. 



WaiierL "Wilier. A*f», army. 
Wiliehar. — gtvr, spear. 



WiLLAMENT. Willimunt — »mnrf» protection. 
WiLLMOttE. Willimar, Wilmiir* vxa-Tj illuatrioiis. 



WiLLiAjra. WUlihelin, WUhelm, helrn^ hdmet. 

As dimmutlvea of William have also been 
classed Bill and Till, both of which are alto- 
gether diflPerent words. The former is referred 
to, pp. 57, 112; the latter, which is itself the 
parent of a group,* is referred by Forstemann 
to Old High Germ, tilen, to overthrow. 

I woiold now caU the reader's attention to a 
very important principle in the formation of 
Teutonic namea I have already remarked 
how the Anglo-Saxon haa the pro|jerty, by the 

• Till, Tilley, TitLmo, Tilsois, Tilkk, Tiucan, Tnr- 
LOTT, TiLLOi^s. Also accor<li(tg to Forateman^a olftoijfi- 
catioo, DtLL^ DiLLEY, DiLU^w, DiLKE, BiLaKRy (pvr, 
flpwir), BiLUMOREj (nwir, illnRtrious). Corresponding Old 
Uerm, unnie» \vre Dilli^ Tilli, TiUeiair, and Moil. Utrm. 




DiU Mu] Till. 
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addition of a to a noun, of forming another 
word implying connection with it. Thna from 
sciji, a ship, sctp€t^ a sailor — from hlls, a house, 
hUdy a domestic, &c. This principle is more 
ftdly carried out m proper names ; — by the ad- 
dition of the Teutonic terminations a, or o, a 
name woidd be formed out of a noun, or an 
adjective, or a verb. And it is still a living 
principle among us. Thus when we hear a 
man with a remarkable noae called in vulgar 
parlance " Nosey," we have a name formed ac- 
cording to Teutonic analogy. Nurse-maids 
carry it still further, and form a name out of a 
verb — thus a child given to screaming they 
would call ** Screamy." This princijde Ue^s at 
the bottom of Teutonic names. And thus it is 
that a man from the South is called SouTiiEY, 
Of the three terminations i, and o, the last 
is Old High German, and alao Old Saxon» but 
not common in Anglo-Saxon. The most coni- 
nion Anglo-Saxon teiinination is a, and Scan- 
dinavian /. But /* also is not uncommon in 
Saxon, and a m Old Norse. Tliese termina- 
tions, being declinable^ are most commonly lost 
in English names, but still they frequently tvc- 
eun Thus we have Ella, Elley, Ell — ^tbe 
lirat a piu^ Saxon name — the second Scan- 
dinavian — mid the third one in which the 
termination has been lost. 
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The Old German termination in o, firequentl r 
gives the appeoTiuice of a Koman Tiaina Thus 
SciPio is probably an Old Gemi. Sippo, 55 ; 
MiLO, Pu\TO, and Cato, are probably different 
forms of MiLJia, Platt, and Catt— we find 
Miio ai\d Cato m Old Gernian namea 

Then there are some app;irently scriptural 
names which are to be otlienrise explainetl. 
Not but that the ^orxl men of scripture would 
be adopted naturally enough on the reception 
of Christianity^ But who would be called 
Herod, aft-er the cliild'slayer— or Phara*>h, 
after the atill-necked king— or Balaam, att^r 
the temporizing prophet — or Potiphar — or 
Ogg, after the king of Basan. Herotj Is a 
Scandinavian Heraudr, p, ^31 — there is also 
ail Old German Herod, which Fiirstemann d^v 
rives from heroii, principatus, Phakaoh is 
an Old German Faro, p, 355. Balaaat is a 
local name, Bale-ham — and PiyriPHER is ejc- 

* Our ancestors carried this to att eKtt.-nt wliicli aeews to 
VIS profmie. Tliere was a priest called Sptritiis, aetji, 170, 
which ftcemfi to be from the third pt-reoD of the Trinity. 
A Htill more sticrcd uiimt.^ was common iii Old Oernian 
coinfjoiuulA, aiid set'iii have it lu a simple foriii» 
Chbisto. We call Hcam-ly explain tliis, fts Cic [ r ^ 
genemlly, (Lboufrb, ml think, ilouhtluUy) explai. 
•s a contiuctioti of Christupht-r. But proliatU' 
tenmtiatioD gives tUo Ibi-cc of '* htlongiiijj io," tirn* 
bav^ mnch the Hain« m«!mtiug '^itrriAN. 
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plained, p. 347* I dare not say that Ogo — 
from the ancient root of" ugly' — has no con- 
nection with the king of Basan ; but its im- 
mediat-e progenitor is an Old Norse Oegr^ who 
Taight probably be as " wgly" a customer as 
the giant of the iron bed. 

It has already been observed that the ap- 
parently adverbial forms, such aa Trfuv, 
DuLY» Clevkrly, are old adjectives. Tlie 
Ang,-Sax. and Id N orse h ad many such 
forms, wlilch have mostly dropped out of use 
on account of the confusion to which they 
gsive rise, though we still have a few, such as 
" weakly." 

Another apparently adverbial form, found in 
Inwards, Upward^ Downwards, is not quite 
so certainly explaiue^l. Inwards, I have sug- 
gested, p. 280, may be a corruption of the 
Danish name Ingvar, Or of the Old Germ, 
name Inghard, And Downwards, I have 
suggested, p. 365, might me^n a look-out man 
on the Downs. But as Dun was a frequent 
Saxon prefix^ and weard a frequent termina- 
tion — to put them together would fonn the 
name. In Anglo-Saxon vp was an adjective, 
lifying Ingh, exalted. And Upw*aiid might 
*he same meaning as I have ftssigned iu 
- 1 he high . or exal tei 1, guard ian. 
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This adjective sense is probably found also in 
Upjohn. And in the local name XJpSAiiL, from 
a place so called in Yorkshire, corresponding 
with the name of Upsal in Sweden, the great 
seat of the Odinic worship, and which signifies 
"the high temple." 

As to the apparently participial forms» such 
as Cutting, Twining, Healing, Dining, it is 
scarcely necessary for me again to remind the 
reader that they are the Saxon patronymic. 

Then there are other names, the meaning of 
which we do not mistake, but the antiquity of 
which we do not know. Such are Bichman, 
a Gothic name, and Youngwcan, and Yeoman, 
Old German names, the former of the 9 th 
century. Of course I do not mean to say thaf 
our names may not be of more recent forma- 
tioa 




coNCLUSiojr. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



I must now take leave of tlie London direc- 
tory, which has hecome to me a familiar book. 
And as Johnson recommended — and it was 
sound advice — the study of the English dic- 
tionary ds an improving exercise^ so may the 
hours spent with this yet drier book, be not 
without interest, and not without profit. 

To those who study critically the English 
language, the collateral examination of English 
names will afford an assiatanoe not* to be de- 
spised. They contain words which are to be 
found nowhere else — they exhibit the linka 
which connect old forms and new. An eminent 
modem scholar, Dr. Doualdsoii, has remarked, 
(Cambridge Essat/sJ that " tliough generally 
very much corrupled in urtliography aiid pro- 
nunciation, tliesc names often preserve forma of 
words which liave been lost in the vernacular 
language of the country, and bo constitute a 
Bort of living glossary/' 
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Nor ia their value less as a record of past 
modea of thought. There ia not one of them 
but had a meaning once — ^they are a reflex of 
a bye-gone age — a commentary on the life of 
our forefathers. 

Dead and withered they lie here — names 
piled on names- — page after page, and column 
after column — like the corpses in a vast necro- 
polia At first you can only here and there, 
by the likeness to the hving, read the features 
of one newly dead — hut beyond, all is dark. 

Look again — look ateadily — look till the 
blinding outer light has died from your eyes 
— and you will see further in. Here are 
our Saxon fathers — heathen and christian — 
king and priest, and churl^ and serf — the first 
who came with Hengist — the last who died 
with Harold. Among them the Vikings — -ter- 
rU^Ie strangers — now so mixed you can scarcely 
pick them out. Bye and bye you can distin- 
guish families and groiips — you can tell the 
women and the children^ There were some 
you thought at first were women — but they 
were men. 

Look again — there is a darker corner still. 
Here lie old Prankish kings — heroes of Teu- 
tonic myths — Goths tliat overthrew the Em- 
pire. 
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These are our ancestors, whose names we 
bear — ^the great and the little among ns ! 

Oome out now — and talk more humbly of 
your Norman' blood. 



ADDENDA ET LTiRRIOENDA, 
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Chaptkr 3. 

33. 1 have tloiibted whether Odia or Woden waa 
used OS V, mail's name. But Odin la found aa the 
name of a nimtet* on Scandinavian coius struck in 
£iagland f WQ^saaes Daiym and Nortf^gians,) 
And Fm*atGmann liaa "Wotan and Wodunc as 
Gorman nam^ of the eigMh and ninth centuries^ 

P. 39. LoDSR and HoTfjTElt The former ia moTC pro- 
bably the Old Germ, name iflodhari, Hlo<iar, 
liftdy people, and here, army. Hence same aa 
LuTQER. Ajid the latter m.oi*e probably the 
Old Germ. Hi>nher, Mod. Germ. Honer, from 
huj%f p< 65, and her^y army. 

P. 40. AssiTER and AaroR u« probably the Old Germ. 
Assthar, Sth eenL, fmm oHf a brtutch — perhajM, 
Foi^st thinks, a epeiu* — and hertj army. 

P, 43. DiOT, DmnriNO. Ihino, Duni, Dnna, »r« Old 
Germ. namL^p and Fbrut* thiuks they may be from 
tiie ongiii wliich I bavo sug2;eabtHl. He makefl 
them tt* iiitercliwige with Timg, T\mno, Tima. 
Hence our Dunneli. ami Tunnell, aa diminutives, 
may corri^{>ond with Dunila and TtiaUa, female 
names of the 7th cent. 

P, 44. Hamar Ia & Qerm* uame of the Sth oentt FUrsto- 
munn ftgrr«j nn to ita probable oonnoction with the 
haniiii'T of Thor. 
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P. 46. HoDD, Haddo, HABKiBai ifec Habkjss is not « 
corruption of Uatlkiiis — It is, from the Old Germ. 
gis or chia — ^{the latter n Lombard form) — of wiucb 
the meauitig is not very cleiw. It may perhaps 
be the sami? as tfiaal^ compftoiou, Hathawat, 
Hath^vat, HadawaTi and CeATAWAY corrcspond 
with Old Germ, names Hathuwi, Hathwi, Hadewi, 
{wi foi' Mflg, war.) 

F. -17. Lock, Loake, (fee. Unless perhaps in excep- 
tional cases* it ia not probable that these are frotn 
the name of the god. See 91, 

P. 62, Tte, Ttbdk, ifec The name Tiaon in tho 
Domeaday of Yorks. aeems to be more probably 
from Tisa, a nnme in the Chronicle of Ingul£ 
Forst, baa Old Germ, namea Tiso, Tisi, ajid Tisa, 
and makca them interchange with Diao, Disi^ and 
Di^, (Goth. deiSf ivLse. ) Hence may be our 
Ttsoe, DycEj Dthon, Dicey, and Tysaois, a 
diminutive. 

P, 53, FiiY, Freak, Fricke, &c I have supposed that 
FiucK£ might be ft-om Ang.-Sax, Jriccat a preacher, 
pai-timilat ly finding an Ang^-Sax. Freoc wbo too* 
a preacher. But Fricco vfAs a common Gorman 
name of the 8th and Dth cent., and FrickOy Friucke, 
are Mod. Germ, namea. Fonst* refers to the god- 
dess Frtkktw 

P. 66. FctLLAGAA, FcLLALOVE, may be the Old Germ, 
Wolagcr and VVolaUuba (wola, well.) Or the 
Utter may be tho Old Oerm. FUuUub (/U%$, much, 
lixtbf love), iu n, Saxon form, 

P. 57. Naxce eeemit to be the Old Germ. Nanio^ 
dimin, of Nanno, Mod. Germ. Naox 
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P. 67, Bill, Pill, dec. The name of tha goddess Bil 
Grimm eacplaiiis to mean Imiia^, placidkait. To 
tHa etymon Fiirat. relera the Old Germ, namt^a 
Bilo, Billing, Pillunc, tl'c., but does not ^eia to 
oonnect tbetn with the goddess. Some of the com- 
pouiids, however, (lormcd with ^Hm^ fierce, hUdj 
war, Ac), fall in very badly with this meaning, 
and pt'rhapg the denvation which I havesriggegtod, 
p» 113, from ATig.'Sa3L bU, an axe, sword, bil], may 
be more auitable for aome of them» particularly oa 
most of them ^em to be Saxon. From oql* of 
these cotnpo^jnds, Bilgrim or Pilgrim, a name of 
the 8th cent., common in both forma, may be in 
some cases our name Filcjeih. 

F, 68. To the names of the Valkyrjur must be added 
Mist, ge« p. 375. Perhapa Mister, (here, an 
&fmy)j a iiatural compound. 

P, 62. AiTiTE, Anna \s found both as a roan*ft name, 
aod a woman's name— the former of the 5th* tho 
latter of the 8th cent. There appear to be two 
ditferent roota- — one perhaps that which 1 have 
BUgj*cstcd, p.p G2, 270 — (but FiSrat, proposca Old 
High Oerm. atw, anc«i&tot-) — the other Aiig.-Sax. 
ann, faveo^ The latter more probably enters iutg 
thy names of women^ mich as Asms, (cfw, woman, 
goddess), AKC^fUDE, the Old Germ, name Bit- 
dnid, (compounded with tho name of one of the 
Valkyrjur), 

P. 63, Names of gianta Htrrm, Jka Hpnoeh may be 
the Old Genu. Xlunj^ir, (j^avj apear). Hoseymas 
may be Old Germ, Hunimund, mundf proteotiotu 

Another name with the meauing of Giant maj 
be OiOQ, Old Nor8<> ffj/^r, cnrre^^nding with an 
Old Germ, mum* Qigio. Hence the name of a 
rehide by no means adapted for giauta. 
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Fi*om the Old Noreo bardiy of the same meuit- 
irig, may ha Bard, Bj^kth, PabdoEj Pardv. Vxrt, 
ctirreyijontlitig wdtli Old tJerm. uamcH Biirtlo, 
Purdo, lioi-tho, Pait. {But other etynioua tins 
p*.»ssil>le, IIS Fi5rat. suggosts). Thon we hnw BxH- 
Pakdon, corre^upmiiUijg wUh the Ohl Oerin. 
Baitlinws, Barding— Bardell^ ULnreMpondHig with 
the Old GoriJi. Bardilo. Pahdew is from a lUf- 
foreDt iXMjt. 

Run, Kret. <JOfi-sidt?ra to be from hruoMf &m(L 
This may be luubablu ut tiny rnto in the com- 
pouQds BuMBQLD ftuU HUMtfEn, {the* OUl (ivrtn. 
Riuiihefi, Rliiinihrtr, fterf, an ai-iny). P**rhtiiw the 
name Hum, uf a !Vm«iie serf, niLglit: bo a corruption 
of Kun, tVoiQ runf<, fneDd, cQiupanioii^ common in 
tba immcs of women. 

P. 73. NiCK, NiXj ilrc!. Niko, Nrochn, Nichar, wpijear 
fifl tSi'i'iu. name:* of tlio 8th, Oth, and llth cvnt. 
AtkI ^^ick, Niecke, arc Mod. Germ, nametk Fiirst. 
refi-re ihem to thia origin. 

P. 75, SoLE^ SoLET, Sola find Sol wore G«niL namus 
of the ^th ftnd flth cent.— Sohl and S5U aro Mod. 
Gflrm. names. For«t. ivft-i^ to Old yoi-so sOt^ the 
sun. Suniiuand Saiuiu were abo micteut nuuiLV, 
prohably from a similar oi-igJn — ^ln3!ice miiv be our 
Sun. SuNi*Ky might beu diminutive, oorrfspoud- 
ing witli the Old Genii. Siiiiiio aud Sunlla, but 
Fuifit. refers tht*ae to another vovt^ Goth, yun/a, 
tiutli. Thev might, however, be from either. 

P 75. DxQo, Dat. This was vory common in Old 
Genu. conijiournlH. Oriinin siiggc&ts the mraning 
of brightnertB, ivnuty. but n/^ith^r he nor Fdwt, 
met^m to rcftr to a mythologit-nJ origin. Onii of 
ihi'rti' fljmpounds wan Frittaf?^ probably ftomJHd, 
pt'uce — U«nci' might bo our FiODAr, and not from 
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& person Itflving been bom oit that diiy. And 
MOKDAT might be n coiTUptioti of another, Main- 
dag, (mctjint Btrengt.h, force), WhUe Sunday I 
have ot-hcmise ftccotinted for, p* 353* Hcm-'RADay 
is from Old High Germ, hofi^ Mod, Gerni, hitch, 
highf Olid cum'-'iipiaids with a Germ. H<>dfi<,'f 0th 
cent. Other eompoiin<ls may he DaybelLj cor- 
responding with the GUI Gtrni, TagapnJd {baldf 
Id), and TAaoAfiT {fuiH or hard). While Tackle 
d Taclky may bo diminutivtjs, cotresjjonding 
with tliQ OKI Germ. Tacilo. 

NoTT, Night. It does not seem prolmble that 
either of these are from t his origin. Nott^ I hflTe 
sxiggeat^d, might be the same a.«t Kniit, (Cimute). 
But there are Old Crerm, names Noto, Notho^ Not, 
which Fiirst. refers to Old High Germ, not/i^ ne- 
cessity — or, aHHumiug a lost aspirate, ta Old High 
O^rnu kjioton^ to ahakej or Gotli. kttofU^ race. 
Hencij may lie Nottidoe* Old Genn. Nothico, a 
dimmutive — Nothard, Old Germ. Nothart (hard) 
— NorxEB, Old Germ, Nothar, Mod Germ. Not- 
ter, (A^rfi, army). In fl^lrlition to the names of 
eiirious Bound which wb have already, we might 
have hful Ijovenot, Nothing, Notpert, Notrichj 
oorret([K>ndifig with Old Gt*rmftti luunea, As it is, 
we have NoTMAN aad Notcutt (Ang.-Siuc, cuih, 

UB?) 

ei Mars, Bacchus, Yehvb, pAy. Mabs may not 
be & pluralism of Mahh, but rather the Old Germ. 
MftTSo, wtuch may be a diminutive of Maro, Pan 
rorreftjHiiida with Old Germ. Paniio^ which 
Fiirst. jmikt'H the same as Banno, s^e p. 1 1 4. 
Kence also Pannell, a dinunutivc, and Panniebs, 
perluips from here. An army. With tliis group we 
mi|^ht cln^ OuPiTT, which is the imjiio ft« Ccihtt, 
and swmH to belong to an OKI Genu, givup Cobbo, 
Copj>u, Cvtppn, (Ang.-StiX. cop, heiul T) 
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Chafter 4. 

82. KiNDRZD may rather ho the Ang.-S&x, Cyac- 
dryd or Cynetliryth, a woman's ndine. The ter- 
mination lA tkryt.hf streugtlij darings derived from 
one of the Valkyrjur. 

F. 66. Cheesel I hare met witli the name CancsA, 
(LiverpoQl), which is juat the fiauw as Oii^ 

P. 87, Kerk, Kerry, Ac Some of theac nfunts are 
from a different root, yer or A'er, a &pear, Ker- 
RELL and Cherhill corresp&ud with Kerilo and 
Chcrilu, other forms of Gerlo, a diminutive of Gcro. 
Keb^vlk and Curwen are the same as Oirwin, 
(trt'mi, f^trife). And Corbouli} is the same as onr 

P, 85. CiTTTS, CrTTH^c, Ac CtnixoTii: seems to bo oom- 
pounded with Aug.-Sax- lt:uj\ friuud. Th»>re ia & 
curious name, CuTMun'OW, qiiotetl liy Mr. Iviwer 
Our name Mutton may, I Uiiiik, be the Old Gcrra 
Muatio, fixim mtdhi couraga And Cutmutton 
perhaps the same, compoimded with rw/A, known, 
fauioua. Two other corapouiid» tire CuTMoBE^ 
{^n^y famous), and Cutforth, [ferJdhj life, spirit) 

P. 91. Loci5j LocKETT, 6tc, Conuoetc'd with this group 
may he LoCKHART. T shotilil Im' v*^ry sh>w to be- 
lieve the stoiy of its being derive^l fi-om an ancestor 
of the family having carried the heart of Uie Bruce 
to the Holy Land. There are Old Germ, names 
Lokanl and Lochurd, (hart, hard,) the hitter of tho 
eth cent, 

P. 94. A St 0», Anfi, semideus. Asbekrt may be> from 
GUI Genu. Anshfrga, Osberga^ ' rdo 
name. AKSTBt'TUEfi may be lu. 
Azistruda^ alsr» feminine, and the aaioe m tUv Ang.* 
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Sax. Osthrjth — the termination being from the 
name of one of the Talkjijur, AifSUJW is proba- 
bly the Old Greim Ansclo, a dimmutiTt. 

P. 101. Bakw, Humble. Danno and Denno, with 
wKids Fcirst. classes Tanno and Tenno, were Old 
GeroL nametB — the first on reconi being of the 0th 
cent. He thinks they may partly be referred to 
the people's name, and partly to some other au- 
known root. Perhajra the root of all may be tliat 
which forms the name of the legendary founder of 
Denmark. Our names Dank, Tann, DEiisE, Ten, 
correspond with the Old Germ. Danno, Tanno, 
Deciuo, TennOj Mod. Cxerm, Dann and Tanne. 
The dhninutivea Darnell, Texmell, D^inn'ocr 
corre^rpond with the Old Germ, Danlla, Tenil, 
Tannucho. Denhard correspon*la with the Old 
Grerm. Denihart and Deneord, {fiartj hanl). And 
Denolf with tho Old Germ. Thanolf, Ang.-Sax, 
Deuewulf {idf or wulf^ wolf). Hence al-w Dekni- 
BON anfl TeN'nysok. French names Cfirresponditig 
are Dunne, Deneiiax, Daael, Denelle, Denai^d, 
Tonard, Tennes^n. 

HtTMBLE might be in some eas6B Humbold. (iSes 

P. 113. Harm;, Hahluvo. The Old Germ. Herilo, 
Heril, a dimnmtive of Ilerio (Arre, an aniiy)^ Mod. 
Germ. Here), Kcrl, IIari«. 

P. 1 \d, WaSs, itc. A compound of this h Gervas, from 
(ycr, n spear, the Old Gerwiau Gerva^, 5th cent. 



P. 117. Vm.w.-h 'H,. n- 
I 



Old Germ. Alderich, 
ia very common in 
.^ ,Me that Alrich 
in our names. 
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P. Haoan. Hag^n occurs as an Ang.-SAX name 

iu a charter of Cadwnlha of Wesaex, 

P. 123. Barfcjot, This name is probably derived from 
Magnus Biiifot, king of Norway, It is a common 
name hi DeismArk and Sleawidc ftt the present day. 



Chapter 5, 

P, 13L Barwisb, The explanation of " bear- wise" ' 
rather too English. Wu have idao BAJtwis, Bui^ 
wASHf and Purvis, »ud it h probable that thej 
nre alt the ^tne m Old Germ. Berwod^ 9€t 
cent, from htea:^^ keen, bold. 

P, 136. Comjiounds from the bear. Wiukr ought not 
to be inclatlod \n tlus list. It ia more probably 
the mme as Wjsbber, siguiJjing wea^Tir. Bnt 
FabamouB may, I think, bt^loag to groups 
There ia a,n Old Germ. Ikrmar, (mur, illiutrioua), 
of which our Baruorg is a Saxon fonn, aud from 
which, by tlie int^rchixuge of h ftud p, wc get 
pAnRAJiOBE and PAUAJaoirit Other com]>oundfl 
lire Paragben, Par-^obeeh, and Peregrijte, cor- 
responding 'ft'ith All Old Germ. Poragrim (j/rim, 
tieroe,) Pardew, PaRuirE, Pcrdee, and PintDAT 
oorreapond with the Old Germ* Paradeo, Pcradeo, 
{Goth. Uilus, Old High Germ* dto, Aug. -Sox. 
th^ow^ a -servant,) Pabahise may bo the Old 
Germ. Paradcus, prt^strving the Gothic form of the 
termination, PuRKjg, Plrciies, Furcuase aro 
probably the Old Germ. PcraJds (jis or kU, lier* 
haps same aa ^<ilf companion.) 

P. 138. Wolflnd cannot be eonsidnred tn he fipom 

miUL It is more probably fn»jn (hid^ the liu&- 
trce, whencB n ehield, an made of that WfK>d. I 
vroR led into the error by following Meidin^er. 
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P. 139, GuELPH is nut a diaJoctio fcirm of wolf, thtmgk 
its original meaiUDg may pei'lm|m huvn ht^n a tittle 
wul£ It is the Old Germ, /itirij] whelp, wliii-U 
may have been forraed as a dimijiiitivo from wtUf 
hy wejikeiiiug the vowel — yignifvitij^ at firnt ft 
youDg wolf, and afterwanta tho yniiK *A' otbor 
beastd of prey. Wiiif 18 firet foviini as n Germ, 
name in tine 5ih. cent, — Welf, iii the e<»mjn»utid 
Wdfhani (our W£1.ford /) in tlic nii. With thw 
group Fiirat. classes Walpulo, &tb cent., whicii 
might be our Walpole, though this might al&«> be 

P. 144. One of the preeonts to the Prince and Princ»?e3 
Frederick William, (fmm Westphalia, if 1 rt!miMii- 
ber rightly,) was a white hoine, in memory of tho 
irtandaixl of their ancestors. 

P. 150. fiiciL Dicoo. aa an Old Germ, uamu, 8th cent, 
Forst. rofers to Old High Germ, piclmnf Mid. High 
Otffm. bi<Jcm, to pierce* 

P. 153. Cow. FJ>rflt. makes tho Old Germ. numoCaflro 
to iutercliange witli Gawo, and relens to Old High 
Germ, t/mci^ MixL Genu. a country <jr di»* 

trict. Our iianws secim to full in with this thtory 
— we have Cow, Cown?G, CoWAK, C</WAm, oorres- 
ponding with fJow, GowrKO, OOWAX, GOWABO 
Oteard, hartl). The name Cowaed may thus he 
from tho aame origin as another nume, CoiTEAac, 
Old Germ« Gawirieh, Goerich, 7th cent 

P. 179. LiyKKBR 18 inor« probably thesame as ia^NEQAji, 

L22d. Aud Laywok may perhaps ho the Aug,- 
c Leofric. 

P, Whale, Whalkt rnay be the Old Germ, nkoo 

W»lo, Waia» Old Norse Vali, strwjger. 
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P. 183. I do Dot think thut Mom is from the origin 
liore asaiguefl It may \>c the same &s MoTT and 
Mote, the r being ^euphonic. Or it maybe the 
Old Norse mnrti, aliort. There are three men 
*ith this aiiraame in the Ann* IsL 

P. 184. Paddt and P.vddick. Upon the whole I think 
that these are m^a^t prohnbly the samo as the Old 
Germ, names B^do, Badoco, Pato» Fatocho, Ang.- 
8a X. Bcada and Beadeca^ (bea^Oj war,) 

P. 185. Lopp and Lobb are moat probablj the same m 
the Oid Germ, names Loppo and Lobs, which 
Fiiret, refora to Old High Gerro. l&p, praise. 



Chap. 6. 

P, 197' Oaaucs may he the same as OerlacH| p, 221. 

P, 198, Goldhtjrs ma^ be local, but thera was an Old 
Germ. Goldpirin, 9th cent., (binn orptWn, bear.) 
GoLDHiiKiE is probably the Old Germ. Golderioiia, 
9th cent., (nCf riiK) CALDEaoN is thefta.mG namo 
as that of the Spanish dramatbt. It la al»o a 
French name, and [irobably all three may be re- 
fepped to an OUl Germ. Coldrun or Goldrun (ruita, 
fxieud, companion.) 

F. 200. Irov and SrEEt. are both ancient names. Th« 
High Germ, form isnn was very common. Hence 
we have a name IsNARr*, the Old Genu. Isanhard, 
Isnardy 8th cent, "iron-hard." Isiiard is also a 
French name, Isanman, a name t>f the 9lh cent, 
corrof5]x>nd3 wirli onr Iroxman. Stahal, Stal, and 
Stallard, wore Gorno. immea of the 8th cent 

P. 204. Leatiier. Til© Old Germ, names Leither, 
Lethar, Mod Germ. Leder, Forsi. refon to Old 
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High GernL leidf Old Sax. led^ hostile. I di> nob 
thiak, on cousLderation, t\i&.t the derivation which 
I have suggested, p. 330, h teuable, 

P. 205, I have miggested that Diamoxd, Datmemt, 
Datman might be corruptions of the Old G*im. 
name Dagomiind. There ia, however, also a»n Old 
Germ, Diomunt, from dlo, fierv-ant. 

Chap. 7. 

. QcTHniF. Guthniy Is given as the name of a 

Danish chief in Flor. Wor. 

P, 210, Tlie temunation \oeU in Cabwell, Shadwell, 
Bedwell, Card well, is more probably Ang -Sat 
xoeaihf at ranger. 

P. 218< Card, Caroeh. Furet makes card to inter- 
change with gard^ most common in Weafc Fiankisli 
names, and secroa to think it another form of 
" hard." Hence Old Germ, names Gardin, Kar- 
theri, and Karthar, iSth ceat, whetica may b« otur 
Oa^Hx and Cartse. 

P. 223, Oarwimd corresponds with an Old O^rm Ger- 
vidii, 7tU cent. And OarrowaT with an Old 
Germ. Gerwtg, Gerwi^ (twi^ or tat, w^ar.) 

F. 231. HEHErATQ might be, like an Old Gemu namo 
Hert^perth, a comiptioa of Herepert, same u 
Herbert. 



Chap. 8. 

p. 237. Tait, he. In vnriouB ancient German dialecta 
tai has the meaning of fatlier, which iniiat, I think, 
be a derived eeoao. The form tot, ForsU makes to 
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mterchADge with d&d. From the Old Gortn. form 
teiZf correspoudijag with the Old Nonw t«Urt are 
probably Bizen, Sizkb, and Sieelajnd — the Old 
Germ, names Celzcii, Zaizar, (Am, army,) and 
Zoizlind (ItTidt probably shield). 

P, 244. LeJlW^ Lote, lovELAXD may be the Old 
Germ. IJoblind, and Loveridoe the Aitg.-S£kx. 
Leofric. LomJAY occurs m the Boll of Battle 
Abbey, and ia the Old Germ. Lotipdag, a com- 
pound of da-ffi day, Ijbehtv, may be a fN^rmp- 
tiou of the Old Germ. Liubhart, (hart^ b&rd,) 
Mod. Oerm. Liebert. Lovii&Y, the Ang.-Sax. 
Leofey, a dimintitive, corresjKnids also with an Qld 
Germ, Liubki^ Mod. Germ. Litmus and Lepsiua. 
Henoe aUo anotlicr name Libbi& 



P. 254. The name Uncles I thought pi^otty well a«s 
^COunted for aa a ct^rruption of the Ulchel of Domee^ 
day. But there is unothername Hyaohil in Domee- 
day, and Fiii-st, has an Old Germ- name Unculna, 
yth cent, from which our uaane may be more pro- 
bably dfirived. 



Chap. 10. 

p. 257. Scott. We haTo also the name Scorro, whioh 
does nob seem to have been a Kuniame derived 
from nationality. Scot was a Germ, naino of the 
9th c^Tit, and there are also compoundfl. one of 
whi^ 1 ' IT. (wirtr, illustrioufi^ • ih 

oui' The most pr'J in 

theae iuuum ueems to b« ikoij a dart. 
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, 259. WEffUELEHN. Wiado was an OJd Germ, nftme, 
and Fbrst. refi^rs to the paople's namt*- Ueac« 
m&j be our Wihd &nd Wutbow, and the Mod. 
OernL "Wind and Wend. Wisdeb may be the 
Old Germ. Winidhori, (Acre, an army). We have 
also another coKipoiind, WnjDRKD { red^ counsel) 
Wnadil or Wendji is another form in Old Genu, 
najneo— the two correapondiog re»peotively with 
our " Wend" and *^ Vandal" — and WeNJ>ELken ia 
iimply a diminutive of the name Weudcl. 

"SoxwAT ta&y be &om an 014 Eng. word sig- 
nifying a Korwegtan. But Sweden seemfi to \>e 
the Bome as an Old Germ, name Swedin, which 
f drat, refom to Old High Geim. notdanf to bum, 
noedaf brightnoaa. 



Chap. 11. 

, 2i>5, Esse, Asals, RaseXp HAfi&CL, The Old Germ, 
nftmes Afii, Eso^ AsiiOi MxmL Gprm. Aael^ Ang,- 
SajL Eaa, Fbrsl,. refers to Goth, onji, Ang,*fiax- o*, 
eemideua. Hase, H aseix, may be from a different 
root — there la as Old OernL Hazo, &th cent., and 
Hezilo, 9tb cent, which he thinks may be a dif* 
feient form of hcUhf hadt t/iad^ war. There i« 
again a namo Ha£80, 9th oent^ Mod. Germ. Haai, 
\Fhich thinks may be the eame as He^f!, from 
the name of the Heasiana, though he remarksi thai 
it is difficult to separate these two groups. Hence 
might bo our Ka&b^ Haasell, fjerhap* UAZARt*, 
(hard.) 

P. 267. A^B, Al>DlS0H, 4c. The Ang.>8ax. Adda, 
Forst. makes the same as Atta, p. 217. 

P. 267. ClaPp. The Saxon and Danish luuiw CUppa ia 
probably fnm Old Kotaa Idappa, to bcAt, in a 
warlike »eiL«». 
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P. 269. HoOFF, Woof, drc. Uflo, Oflfo, Ofilo, were 
Germ, iianiee. Foret. refers to GoUi. uffOf abun- 
dance, rem&rking alao that the root of t^A, Old 
Norse ubbi, fierce, miglit interoilx. 

P. 26&. The name of the mythological Ymir Grimm 
thinks may be from Old Norse ymia^ to roar* 
Emehy and Emerson might also be from an Old 
Q«rm. Emaher (A^re, an ormy), 

P. 269. Phibbs, Pmpps, Ac. According to Fdi'fit«niAnn*a 
clasBification these would probably be the same as 
Fife and Pefys, The latter again vould intar- 
chajigc; with Bibq, Bibey, Bibbcnb, Bipfen. He 
makes the root Old Norse bif, moyement, which 
entcra into two of the namea of Odin, Old Qenn . 
names are Bibo, Pibo, Pippo, Pipa, Pippin, Bibbin, 
Bivinus. 

P, 37<S. The name Saba, which we find in Bede as tiaed 
for 3aebeorht, does not &eeiu to be a mere contract 
tioQ. SabaSj (In which a is merely the ^gn of the 
nominatire case), wfi^ a Gothic name of the fitb 
cent. And Outz^en has Subbe and Sappi na Frieeio 
names. This then seetna to be a cose of the Bor4< 
to which 1 have been referring — that of a abort 
and popular name substituted for another reeem- 
bling it ill sound. From this ancient name are, I 
think, our Sapfs, Safhik, Sabine. Ako Sabel, 
3av£LL^ corresponding with a Germ. Sabulo^ &tb 
cent. Probably abo Sacbaos and Savaob aa ibe 
diminutive in ic. And SavoET, OOmBpO&ding 
with an Old Oerm. Savanoh, {rih or rio, nda.) 



Chap. 12. 

P. 286. It is very doubtfxil whether As^Eitsov is a cor* 
rupUoD of Andrewson. Andar or Antar entera 
into sovotal Old Germ, compound uamea, tin) firvl 
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on record of the 4tli oenb. Forst. refers bo Goth. 
anthaTj another. Some compoiiu<] of this may b» 
Antaobub. 



Chap. 14. 

F. 396. BiiA^K, Blanch, Rla^chahDj though they may 
have come directly from the French , are all of 
German origin. Blank and BUnchArd «re Mod* 
Geim iiame& 

P, 2&7. BROwjf. There is & natiiQ, Goeebrowk (Liver- 
pool), correspondiDg with an Old Germ. Gerbrun, 
{gtr^ A syea.r)^ which she^'S the meauing of th« 
name as dery or Impetuous. 

303, Peede, Pett, P:tt, Putt. These, by the inter- 
chsvugo of b and may bti from beadOf war. 

P. 304, The root btig^ in Old Germ, names. Font, m&kct 
to interchange with hue 

P, 305* ArANtrrr, Nuttaix, NuTKtNS, may be from % 
Germ, ongiitj 393. 

P. 306. Child may be in aom« cases a Prankish form of 

hiliii war. 

P 310. Back. The Old Germ. Baooo FSret makes to 
interchange with Bogo, and referv to Old High 
Germ, bagan, to contend. 

F. 310. Copp, CoFSBY, OoppocKj Sec Perhaps these 
may be more probably referred to Ang.-Su2. to/^ 
Ktreiiuoiiik There a Cofei in the Dom*^8day of 
Line., which may be the name as the Cop«i in th* 
X^omosday of Yorks. 
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Char 15. 

P, 319. Lubbock oorresponds with an Old Geroi. Lin- 
bucbfl. {Hiih, dear). Hence Bame as LlvlCK aad 

LOVJCK. 

p. 327. FoQfl miglit corrrspoad with an Old Germ. 
FoMJo, of wliich the v^tot maj be Old Norse Jbk, 
diglit. So Gant may interchange with Gajtdk, 
142, E^tid Oafp with Gabb^ whiqh beldtiga to the 
same group as Gibs, p. 3^0, 

P. 326* DoDD. According to FiSrsjt. this would intor 
change with Todd and Tott* He obserrvs thiit 
the root is obscure, and refers to Old Kigh G«rm. 
toto, paJbrinus, toUty odmater, iai, father. These 
must be all derived sensea, and the root miifii lie 
deepen I think that the second ineanitig which I 
have suggested, that of affection, allied to Englieh 
** dote," ia at the bottom. Thia may be the root 
of daughter, dote being in Friesic the appellative 
of a young girl The Germ, name Todleben is 
probably a compound of this, like the Old Oerm. 
Dotleib, 8th cent, Totleib, 9th cent (Hub, deftr> 

With the names signifyiiig thought, wisdom, 
may be classed the follovriug 

List, Liston, Listes, Ang.-Sax. littt wiMlom, 
Kience. Corresponding Old Germ, names LktO) 
Liftin, Listhar. 

Daukb, Tankard, Tancbed^ Tanqiteuat, 
Thackkray, Thackwell, Ang.-Sax. tM/ic, thought. 
Corresponding Old Germ, names Danco^ Tanchard 
(9th cent.), Tancred(r«rf, counsel), Thanchcri (h«re, 
arnjy), orThancrih (jtA, rule.) Thackeiiav ahewe 
mthpr a Hcttiulinavian f*jrni, as in the Old Norne 
i!amt3 Thackradr for the Germ. Thouored or Tan - 
eivd. If it be ihe Kauie an tho latter German 
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nftme, the etymtm would be very appropriate for 
the author of Vanity Pair — thtmc^ thought, ri/t, 
domiQion, 



Chap, 16. 

Bower Ib probably tha eame as the Gi^rriL name 
Bauer^ flignifying oountryman. And BowmaKj (in 
which the w is souDded), may bo the Germ, Bau- 
mana, of the same meaning. 

F. 336* Turned As a uams of Korman introduetion 
this ifl mofit pitibably fi^m Old High Germ, turn- 
jatij to turn, in the sense of oyerihrowing, and 
herOf an aimy^ There are several Old Geno. 
names compounded with tti^^an, 

P. 337. Sim'ur I take to be a name probably baptiBmal, 
formed with the ending in f There- ia an Old 
Germ. Sroido, 9th cent, apparently also baptiflmaL 
Some Old Germ, names are ILkewiAo compounded 
with it, and a aimilar name might b« our Suitber8» 
{here, army). 

P. 339, I am now able to offer a better derivation for 
the Old 8a3L name BiBcop. Bino and Blb, (whence 
probably our BlSS, Bibsell, Bisbett, perhaps 
Besh)^ were Old Germ, names, and Forat. refer* to 
Old Norse biaa, to atrive vehemently. From this, 
Uid Ang.-Sax. co/, strenuous, the name Bisoop or 
Bisoof, would be most naturally formed. A simi- 
lar name is the Ang.-Sajc, Wincuf, our WracuPt 
p. 317, 



Chat. 17. 

P. Fabba, Farey^ ttc We may add Fi^irieii, Old 

Germ. Ferihei', 9th cent,* (Aer«, army). Probably 
iUso Faradav, from cfo^, day, a common fioMt-fix, 
though I do not dud an ancient name to correHpooil . 
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There is perhaps no move ancient or interesting n&nie Ln 
the directcny thAU Catomore or Oatmuh, which 1 
tbitik may be the Hamc as the Ontutueruir, men- 
tioned aa the chief of a Oermao tribe in Tacitua. 
Grimm, DetUsch. Oramm, 2. iGO, holds thia namo 
to contain the mast ancient form of Aat/, hall'i, 
efmd, war. Now we have a number of names ex- 
liibitlng the varioua corresponding forms — th^ 
Goth, fiath, the High Germ, had^ the Frankiah 
chadj and thia, which Foi-st. calls the " lirdentscho" 
*}(ti. We liave Haddo, Chatto, Catto, Chaj>— 
we have Haddock, Cuattock, Chai>doch — we 
have Hadden, Headen, Chatten, Catten — w« 
have Hadwen and Chadwxn — we have Hatha- 
way, Habawat, and Chattaway, for most of 
which there are Old Germ, names to correspond. 
And we have another forra^ Hattemohe, to oor- 
reapond wibh this in question, Catouoiic or Cat- 
MtTK. So that I do not think there ia anything 
fanciful in the eu^eation that we have a n&me in 
the Ijondou directory which can be traced iip to 
the time of Tacitus^, 

Several of the names beginning with q are aspirated 
forms of tfl. To some of them I have referred^ 
p. 25, and the name Quill, which, p. 305, I have 
connected with Old Norse qnUii, iiifirma valetutln, 
is more probably only the aspirated f>irm of Will. 
So ttlao Quill AN for Willax — Quilusb for Willis 
— QuiLLiAMS for Willi A stH. With these is to be 
connected QriLUNAN, corresponding n-ith an Old 
Germ. WiLLf»Ai«T» 8th cent, (Goth, nantf^an^ 
«]der&) 
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